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REPORT 3Y THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIIi 

'on 

the_ position of the united states \iite respect to INDOPHTma • 




THE PROBLEM 


1. To undertake a determination of all practicable United 
states neasures to protect its security in Indochina and to orivert 
the expansion of coisnunist aggression in that area. ^ ®vent 


ANALYSIS 


t 

T P recognized that the threat of communist app-ressionT 
^^<-inst Indochina is only one phase of anticipated communist -Dlan^v 

Southeast Asia. It is understood that™rma is 
peak internally and could be invaded without strong opp^itiori 

Tndor^M^n 0^' Burma could be subverted.^^However 

Indochina is the area most immediately threatened it 1*? 4 .u ' 

: only area adjacent to co®.unlst China Jlhich coSSAs i large lurf® 

r - Pf?? wnioh along with native troops is now in armed fonfllct 

L 0 the forces of communist aggression. A decision to contain ^ 

^ nraunist expansion at the border of Indochina must be considered 

t- a part of a v/'ider study to prevent communist Q-ggression intn 
Q otner parts of Southeast Asia. ^SGreosion into 


M^4"''a°v?eSnaLsfwh^iL'e^ 

attempted, but failed to secure French agreement' 
recognition as the head of a government of Vietnam. ^Snc It hen hJ 
has Qirected a guerrilla army in raids against French initalll?inl. 
-nd lines of communication. French forces which have Lei rtfef ? 

themselves pitted against^! 

ieterminea adversary who manufactures effective arms locniil „u 

outside sources, wS mallSiLd nl 
rSLoL S headquarters and who was, and is able to ??. 

3o‘clilcLnint Within Vietnam (Tonkin?L^LalL^^^- 




-Id States has, since the Japanese surrender 

-»0Q out uO th.6 PPOrich n-OVPr»n?7^pn-h. t'/hn-H _ 


id 


. ed out to the French C-overAment that thA ie'itim^tr;?.?^ , • 

people of Indochina must be satisfied and^thlt^^ 
prewar colonial rule is not possible Thn 
--ht of state has pointed out to the French Government that lt"£L 





















) :^d is necessary to establish and support governments in Indochina 
tO’ oarticularly in Vietnam, under leaders v;ho are capable of attracting 
to their causes the non-communist nationalist followers who had 
. drifted to.the Ho Chi Minh communist movement in the absence of 
any non-communist nationalist movement around which to plan their 
aspirations. 
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■ 5. 'In an effort to establish stability by political means, 

f where military measure's had been unsuccessful, i.e., by attracting 
i non-communist nationalists, now followers of Ho Chi Minh, to the 
! support of anti-communist nationalist leaders, the French Govern- 
I Eient entered into agreements with the governments of the Kingdoms 
I of Laos and Cambodia to elevate their status from protectorates to 
• that of independent states within the French Union, The State of 

I Vietnam was formied, with similar status, out of the former French 

{ protectorates of Tonkin, Annam and the former French Colony of 
I Cochinchina. Each state received an increased degree of,autonomy 
1 and sovereignty. Further steps towards independence were indicated 
I by the French. The agreements were ratified by the French Govern- 
I ment on 2 February 1950* 

I * • i 
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6. The Governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia were offi¬ 
cially recognized by the United States and the United Kingdom on 
February "J, 1950. Other Western powers have, or are committed to 
do likevrise. The United States has consistently brought to the 
attention of non-comraunist Asian countries the danger of communist 
aggression which threatens them if communist expansion in Indochina . 
is unchecked. As this danger becomes more evident it is expected 

to overcome the reluctance that they have had to recognize and 
support the three new states. We are therefore continuing to press 
those countries to recognize the new states. On January I8, 1950, 
the Chinese Communist Government announced its recognition of the 
Ho Chi Minh movement as the legal Government of Vietnam, while on' 
January 30, 1950, the Soviet Government, while maintaining diplo¬ 
matic relations vrith France, similarly announced its recognition, 

7. The newly formed States of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia do 
not as yet have sufficient political stability nor military power, to 
prevent the infiltration into their areas of Ho Chi Minh's forces. 
The French Armed Forces, while apparently effectively utilized at 
the present tim.e, can do little more than to maintain the status 
QUO. Their strength of some 140,000 does, however, represent an 
army in being and the only military bulwark in that area against 
the further expansion of communist aggression from either Internal 
or external forces. 


; ^ 8. The presence of Chinese Communist troops along the border 

! of Indochina makes it possible for arms, material and troops to move 
freely from Communist China to the northern Tonkin area now con- 
: trolled by Ho Chi Minh. There is already evidence of movement cf 
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9. In the present state of affairs, it is doubtful that the 
conbined native Indochinese and French troops can successfully con¬ 
tain Ho's forces should they be strengthened by either Chinese 
Connunist troops crossing the border, or Cormnunist-supplied arms 
and material in quantity from outside Indocliina strengthening Ho*s 
forces. 


CONCLUSIONS 

10. It is important to United States security interests that 
all practicable measures be taken to prevent further coiTirnunist ex¬ 
pansion in Southeast Asia. Indochina is a key area of Southeast 
Asia and is under immediate threat, 

11. The neighboring countries of Thailand and Burma could be 
expected to fall under COxmmunist domination if Indochina vrere con¬ 
trolled by a Communist-dominated government. . The balance of South¬ 
east Asia would then be in grave hazard. 

il2. Accordingly, the Departments of State and Defense should 
prepare as a matter of priority a program of all practicable measures 
designed to protect United States security interests in Indochina. 
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March 7, 1950 


Dear’General Burns: 

• * * 

Embodied below *ls a brief statement of Department of State 
policy in Indochina and Southeast Asia.' I believe that an examin¬ 
ation of this statement vilUTacilitate your consideration of 
NSC 64. 

The Department of State continues to hold that Southeast 
Asia is in grave danger of Communist domination as a consequence 
of aggression from Communist China and of internal subversive 
activities. The Department of State maintains that Indochina, 
subject as,it is to the most immediate danger, is the most 
strategically important area of Southeast Asia. 

The Department of State believes that within the limitations 
imposed by existing commitments and strategic priorities, the 
resources of the United States should be deployed to reserve Indo¬ 
china and Southeast Asia from further Communist encroachment, 

The Department of State has accordingly already engaged all its 
political resources to the end that this object be secured. The •' 
Department is now engaged iu'the process of urgently examining what 
additional economic resources can effectively be engaged in the 
same operation. 

It is now, in the .opinion of the Department, a matter of the 
greatest urgency that the Department of Defense assess the strategic 
aspects of the situation and consider, from the military point of 
view, how the United States can best contribute to the prevention of 
further Communist encroachment in that area, . ' 

The military assessment requested above is necessary to a 
final determination by this Government of the manner in which 
United States policy in this area shall be exec.uted, 

/ Sincerely yours, ■ ’ 


/s/ Doan Rusk 
Deputy Under Secretary 


Major General James H. Burns, 

Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, 

Deuartment of Defense. 



















y\pril 1950 


I-EMOR.MQUM FOR THE SECRETi\RY OP DEFENSE ' fRFr^r'rC li/tri 

SUBJECT: Strategic ;is3essment of Southeast i\3ia 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied your memorandum, 
dated 10 March 1950j with its enclosures,* In which you requested 
their views regarding: 


a. The strategic importance, from the military point of 
view, of Southeast Asia; 



b. NSC 64, a report by’the Department of State on the 
position of the United States with respect to Indochina, 
vrhich is now before the National Security Council for 
consideration; 


£. The measures that, from the military point of view, 
might be taken to prevent Communist expansion into South- • 
east Asia; ' ' 

d. The order of magnitude and means of implementation 
of such measures; and 


e. 

IndocHina, 


A French aide-memoire on the subject of aid for 
dated I 6 February 1950- 


1, In light of U.S. strategic concepts, the integrity of 
the offshore island chain from Japan to Indonesia is of critical 
strategic importance to the United States. 


2. The mainland states of Southeast ;\sia also are at present 
. of critical strategic importance to the United States because; 

a. They are the major sources of certain strategic 

materials required for the completion of United States stock 
pile projects; ’ • > 

b. The area is a crossroad of communications; ' ' 

Southeast Asia is a vital segment in the line of con¬ 
tainment of communism stretching'from Japan southward and 
around to the Indian Peninsula. The security of the three 


^^:Sec letter from Mr, Rusk to General Burns, dated March 7 , I 95 O, 
reproduced at the end of this memorandiun. 
















forces are allied with them. In addition, the generally inadequate 

O indigenous forces of the independent states are actively engaged 

in attempting to maintain internal security in the face of Communist . F 
aggression tactics. 

5 . It appears obvious from intelligence es-timates that the 
situation in Southeast Asia has deteriorated and, without United ■ 

States assistance, this deterioration will be accelerated. In 
general, the basic conditions of political and economic stability 1 , 
in this area, as well as the military and internal security con¬ 
ditions, are unsatisfactory. These factors are closely inter¬ 
related and it is probable that, from tlie long-term point of view, 
political and economic stability is the controlling factor. On 
the other, hand, the military situation in some areas, particularly 
Indochina, is of pressing urgency. • 

6 , •..•With respect to the measures which, from the United States 
militc.ry point of vievr, might be taken to prevent Communist 
‘ expansion in Southeast Asia, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend 
_earl y im pj^mentatd^ ^ of m i3j.t_ary aid programs for Indochina, 

/ Indonesia, Thailand, the Phil.rpprhd"s~ahd Burma. Malaya might 
also be included provided the British by their actions in the 
areas in Asia v:here they have primary interest evince a deter-, 
mined effort to resist the expansion of communism and present ,• 
sufficient military justification for aid. The effectiveness of 
these military aid programs would be greatly increased by appro- 
priate public statements of United States policy in Southeast Asia. 


7* The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the military aid 
from funds already allocated by the President for the states 
V of Southeast Asia be delivered at the earliest practicable date. 

They further recommend that the presently unallocated portion 
of the President's emergency fund under Section 303 of Public 
Law 329 (Slst Congress, 1st Session), be planned and programmed 
as a matter of urgency. 

8 . Precise determination of the amounts required for military 
aid, special covert operations, and concomitant economic and 
psychological programs in Southeast Asia cannot be made at this 
time since the financial requirements will, to a large extent, 
depend on the success of aid and other programs now in the process 
of implementation. In the light of the world situation, hovrever, 
it would appear that military aid programs and.other measures will'" 
be necessary in Southeast Asia at least during the next fiscal 
year and in at least the same general over-all order of magnitude, 

. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, therefore, strongly recommend that 
/ appropriations for over-all use in the general area of Asia be 
sought for the next fiscal year in terras similar to those under 
Section 303 of Public Law 329 (Slst Congress, 1st Session). It 
is bolieved that approximately $ 100 , 000,000 will be required for 
tho military portion of this program. 
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9. In view of the history of military aid in China, the 
\joint Chiefs of Staff urge that these aid programs be subject, in 
•any event, to the following conditions; 

/ a. That United States military aid not be granted un- 

. conditionally; rather, that it be carefully controlled and 
that the aid program bo Integrated with political and 
economic programs; and 

• ' • I 

b. That requests for military equipment be screened 
first by an officer designated by the Department of Defense 
and on duty in the recipient state. These requests should bo' 
subject to his determination as to the feasibility and 
satisfactory coordination of specific military operations. 

It should be understood that military aid will only be con¬ 
sidered in coruiection with such coordinated operational plans 
as are approved by the representative of the Department of 
Defense on duty in the recipient country. Further, in con¬ 
formity with current procedures, tho final approval of all 
programs for military materic-l will bo subject to the 
concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that a Southeg,st /»sla 
/lid Committee be appointed vrith State, Defense and EGA representation 
which will be responsible for the development and implementation 

of the program for the general area of Southeast Asia, Requests 
for aid should be screened by the field representatives of the 
cOiiimittee in consultation with tho local authorities in the 
countries concerned. 

11. Present arrangements for military aid to Indonesia through 

the military attaches and to tho Philippines through the Joint 
United States Military Aid Group appear to be satisfactory and 
should be continued. • • . 

12. A small military aid group should be established in 

Thailand to operate in conformity with tho requirements in paragraph 
9 above, /arrangements for military aid should bo made directly 
with the Thai Government, ^ • 

13 . In view of the very unsettled conditions in Burma, the 

program for military aid to that country should, for the time ' 

being at least, be modest. The arrangements should be made after 
consultation with the British, and could well be handled by tho 
United States ;\rffied Forces attaches to that country. Arrange- 
ments for military aid to Malaya, if and when authorized, should ’ 

be handled similarly except that request should, in the first 
instance, originate with British authorities. 

14. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize tho political implica¬ 
tions involved in military aid to Indochina. • It must be appreciated, 
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however, that French armed forces of approximately 140,000 men 
are in the field and that if these were to be withdrawn this 
year because of political considerations, the Bao Dai regime 
probably could not survive even with United States aid. If the 
United States were now to insist upon independence for Vietnam 
and a phased French withdrawal from that country, this might 
improve the political situation. The French could be expected 
to interpose objections to, and certainly delays in, such a 
program. Conditions in Indochina, however, are xanstable and the 
situation is apparently deteriorating rapidly so that the urgent 
need for at least an initial increment of military and economic 
aid is psychologically overriding. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
therefore, recommend the provision of military aid to Indochina 
at the earliest practicable date under a program to implement the 
President's action approving the.allocation of 15 million dollars’ 
for Indochina and that corresponding increments of political and 
economic aid be programmed on an interim basis without prejudice 
to the pattern of the policy for additional military, political 
and economic aid that may be developOd later. 

15. In view of the considerations set forth in paragraph l4 
above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of a small United States military aid group in Indochina, 
to operate in conformity with the requirements in paragraph 5 

/above. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would expect the senior member 
of this group to sit in consultation with military representatives 
of France and Vietnam and possibly of Laos and Cambodia. In 
' addition to screening requests for materiel, he would be expected 
to insure full coordination of military plans and efforts between 
the French and Vietnamese forces and to supervise the allocation 
of materiel. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe in the possibiltiy 
of success of a prompt coordinated United; States program of mili¬ 
tary, political, and economic aid to Southeast y\sia and feel that 
such a Success might well lead to the gaining of the initiative 
in the struggle in that general area. 

16. China is the vital strategic area in Asia. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are firmly of the opinion that attainment of 
United States objectives in Asia can only bo achieved by ultimate 
success in China. Resolution of the situation facing Southeast 
Asia would therefore, be facilitated if prompt' and continuing 
measures wore undertaken to reduce the pressure.from Communist 
China. In this connection, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted 
the evidences of renewed vitality and apparent increased effective¬ 
ness of the Chine.so Nationalist forces. 

17. The Joint Chiefs of Staff suggest the following measures 
.with military implications: 

a. An increased number of courtesy or "show the flag" 
visits to Southeast Asian states; 













b. Recognition of the "port closure" of Communist China 
seaports by the Nationalists as a de facto blockade so long 

as it is effective. Such action should' remove some of the 
pressure, direct and indirect, upon Southeast /isia; should 
be of assistance to the anti-Communist forces engaged in 
■interference with the lines of communication to China; and 
should aggravate the economic problems and general unrest 
in Communist China; 

. * I 

c. A program of special covert operations designed to 
interfere with Communist activities in Southeast Asio-; and 

d. Long-term measures to provide for Japan and the other 
offshore islands a secure source of food and other strategic 
materials from non-Communist hold areas in the Far East, 

l8. Comments on the French aide-memoire of l6 February 19^0, ■ 
are contained in the substance of this memorandum. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do not concur in the French suggestion for 
conversations between the "French and i^moricon General Staffs" 
on the subject of Indochina since the desired ends will best 
be served through conferences in Indochina among the United 
States military aid group and military representatives of France, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
unmindful of the need for collaboration and consultation with 
the British and French Governments on Southeast Asia matters and 
recommend, therefore, that military representatives participate 
in the forthcoming tripartite discussions on Southeast Asia to 
be held at the forthcoming meeting of the Foreign Ministers, 

FOR THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF: " 


/s/ Or-I/.R N. BRADLEY 
Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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innuD, : nd one of the i\ozt difficull; to 
verb cut. 
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DEPARTMENT 0? STATS 


MAY 11, 1950 
MO. 485 


At m.s press conference today. Acting Secretary 
V/ebb made the following statement; 


AID TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A special survey mission, headed by R. Allen Griffin, 
has o'ust returned from Southeast Asia. a,nd repoToed on 
economic a,nd technical assistance needed in that area. 

Its over-all recommendations for the area are modest 
and total in the neighborhood of $60 million. The Depart¬ 
ment is working on plans to implement that program at once. 


Sec3?etary Acheson on Monda,y in Paris c5.tod the 
urgency of the situation applying in the associated- 
states of Viet-Mam, Laos and Combcdia, The Department is 
working jointly with EGA to implement the economic and 
technica]. assistance recommendaticns for Indochina as 
well as the other states of Solitheast Asia and anticipates 
that this program will get underway in tho immediate 
future. . 


Military assistance for Southeast Asia is being 
worked out by the Department of Defense in cooperation 
with the Department of S^ate, and the details will not 
be made public for security reasons. 


Military assistance needs will be met from the Presi¬ 
dent's emergency fund of million provided under MDAP 
for the general area of China. 


Economic assistance needs will be- met from the EGA 
China Aid funds, part of which both Houses of Congress 
have indicated will be made available for tho general 
area, of China,. P’inal 3.egislative action is still pendin 
on this authorization but is expected to be completed 


CT 

O 


Within the next week. 
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FOR THE PRESS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


MAY 25, 1950 
No. 5^5 



U.S.- FORMALLY ANNOUNCES INTENT TO ESTABLISH 
AN ECONOMIC AID MISSION TO THE THREE ASSO¬ 
CIATED STATES OF INDOCHINA 



On Vfednesday, May 2^r, Charge d*'Af.faires 
Edmund Gullion delivered the follov;ing letter to 
the Chiefs of State of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
or their representatives at Saigon. Simultaneously, 
Ambassador Bruce delivered an identical letter to 
the President of the French Union in.Paris. 

The text of the letter follov;s: 

"I have the honor to inform you that the 
Government of the UnitOd States has decided to 
initiate a program of economic aid to the States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. My Government has 
reached this decisioii in order to assist Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam to restore stability and pursue 
their peaceful and democratic development. 

"V/ith these purposed in mind, the United States 
Government is establishing, with headquarters in 
Saigon and associated V7ith United States Legation, . 
a special economic mission to Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. This mission v;lll have the responsi¬ 
bility of v^orking vrlth the Governments of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam and with the P’rench High Com¬ 
missioner in developing .and carrying out a co¬ 
ordinated program of economic aid designed to assist 
the three countries in restoring their normal 
economic life. The members of the American economic 
mission v;ill at all times be subject to the authority 
of the Government of the United States and will not 
become a part of the administrations of the Asso¬ 
ciated States. 

"The Government of the United States recognizes 
that tills American assistance v/ill be complementary 
to the effort made by the three Associated* States 
and France, without any intention of substitution. 
American aid is designed to reinforce the joint 
effort of France and th^ governments and peoples 
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of Cambodia/Laos, and Vietnam, on v/hom rests the 
primary responsibility for the restoration of 
security and stability. 

"United States economic aid vrlll be granted 
in accordance vrith separate bilateral agreements 
betv;een each of the Associated States and the 
United States of America. The approval of these 
agreements v;ill be subject to legal conventions 
existing betv/een the..Associated States and France. 
Initial economic aid operations, hov;ever, may 
begin prior to the conclusion of these agreements. 

"The United States Government is of the 
opinion that it v;ould be desirable for the three 
governments and the French High Commissioner to 
reach agreement among themselves for the coordina¬ 
tion of those matters relating to the aid program 
that are of common interest. The American economic 
mission v;ill maintain contact v;ith the three Asso- 
,_.ciated States, with the French High Commissioner 
• in Indochina and, if desired, with any body which 
: may be set up by the Associated States and France 
in connection v;ith the aid program. 

"Mr. Robert Blum has been appointed Chief of 
the United States special economic mission to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

"Identical letters are being addressed today 
'to the governments of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and 
the President of the French Union," 

The letter of intent refers only to economic 
aid vfnich v;ill be based on the recommendations of 
•the Griffin mission vfnlch recently made a survey 
trip to Southeast Asia and carried on consulta¬ 
tions v/lth the leaders and technicians of Indochina 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson'announced the 
policy of United States aid to Indochina at Paris 
on May 8 v;hen he released this statement following 
an excP.ange of views v;ith Foreign Minister Schuman 
of France: 

"The Foreign Minister and I have Just had an 
exchange of viev/s on the situation in Indochina and 
are in general agreement both as to the urgency 
of the situation in that area and as to the 
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necesGlty for remedial action. Wo have noted the 
fact that the problem of meeting the threat to 
the securityoof Viotnara, Cambodia and Laos v;hlch 
now enjoy independence v/ithin the French Union is 
primarily the responsibility of Prance and the 
governments and peoples of Indochina. The United 
States recognizes that the solut3.on of the Indo¬ 
china problem depends both upon the restoration 
of security and upon the development of genuine 
nationalism and that United States assistance can 
and should contribute to these major objectives. 

"The United States Government convinced that 
neither national independence nor democratic 
evolution exist in any area dominated by Soviet 
imperialism, considers the situation to be such 
as to v/arrant its according economic aid and 
military equipment to the Associated States of 
Indochina and to Prance in order to assist them 
in restoring stability and permitting these states 
to pursue their peaceful and democratic development. 
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FOR TIE PRESS 


JUI'E 3, 1950 
NO. 


The following; is the text of a letter of June 2 from 
Secretary of State Dean AchCvSon to the Honorable Robert Allen 
Griffin, upon the conclusion of his assignment as Head of the 
Special Economic Mission to Southeast Asia: 

"Dear Mr. Griffin: 

"I congratulate you upon the successful conclusion of the 
Special Economic Mission to So\ithoast Asia v^hich you led and 
extend to you and those on your staff my warmest personal thanks 
for the careful and thorough job you did. In surveying so large 
an area under conditions which called for constant diplomatic 
tact and skillful technical appraisal under the severest time 
pressure you perform.ed v;ith outstanding ability a most difficult 
assignment. 

"On the basis of your recommendations the United States 
Government is launching a program v;hlch will offer rapid economic 
aid to those countries for v;hich you drev7 up plans. The purpose 
of this assistance, as j’-ou v/ell know, is to mobilize the natural 
and human resources of these countries for the improvement of 
the general v;elfare of the people and the strengthening of 
democratic governments throughout Southeast Asia. 

"The fresh approach you took, unhampered by preconceived 
plans, and the creative ability v;hlch you displayed in v.^orking 
out a program with the approval of the Asian governments con¬ 
cerned have contributed much to the auspicious launching of 
this important program. 

"Sincerely yours. 


"DEAN ACHESON 


"The Honorable 

"Robert Allen Griffin, 

"Pebble Beach, California." 


-> * 
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IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


JUNE 27, 1950 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


In Koraa the Government forces, v/hich v;ere armed 
to prevent border raids and to preserve internal 
security, v;ere attacked by invading forces from 
North Korea. The Security Council of the. United 
Nations called upon the invading troops to cease 
hostilities and to v/ithdravr to the 58th parallel. 

This they have not done, but on the contrary have 
pressed the attack. The Security Council called 
upon all members of the United Nations to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execu¬ 
tion of this resolution. In these circumstances I 
have ordered United States air and sea forces to 
give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond^all 
doubt that Communism has passed beyond the use of 
subversion to conquer independent nations and v/ill 
novf use armed invasion and v;ar. It has defied the 
orders of the Security Council of the United Nations 
issued to. preserve international peace and security. 

In these circumstances the occupation of Formosa by 
Comniunist forces v/ould be a direct threat to tiie 
security of the Pacific area and to United States 
forces performing their lawful and necessary func¬ 
tions in that area. 

Accordingly,! have ordered the Seventh Fleet 
to prevent any attack on Formosa. As a corollary 
of this action I am calling upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations 
against the mainland. The Seventh Flaet will see 
that this is done. The determination of the future . 
status of Formosa must await the restoration of 
security in the Tacific, a peace settlement v;ith 
Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 

I have also directed that United States Forces 
in the-Philippines be strengthened and that military 
assistance to*the Philippine Government be accelerated 

I have similarly directed acceleration in the 
furnishing of military assistance to the forces of 
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France and the Associated States in Indo China 
and the dispatch of a military mission to pro¬ 
vide close v/orklns relations v;ith those forces. 

I 

1 I knov; that all members of the United Nations 
vjill consider carefully the consequences of this 
latest aggression in Korea in defiance of the 
Charter of the United Nations. A return to the 
rule of force in international affairs v/ould have 
far reaching effects. The United States will 
continue to uphold the rule of lav;. 

I have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the 
representative of the United States to the 
Security Council, to report these steps to the 
Council. 
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cl. 6:i .Tuly the J3PC culinittoa a report (J.C.S* 192^20 - Ket 
xor conoldoratic^'i "by tliO JCS includod tho- 


i'oflovjir^rviltli rerererx-o to Southeast Asia: 


French r.-dliltary position In Ir4o-Chlna has continued 
to ir.oroix-, . « . . Ko unusual C’nlnese Coai.iunist or Vietj.’.lnli 
activities have cccurxxcl cinco tho Korean invasion. V.liile the 
entire i:est Asia situation is potentially c>;ploslvo thoro txvo no 
orosont incVlcatioiis that tho situation v;lll bo ir.ir.ediately worsene 
unless the Korean situation furtlicr dctcrioiuitos* b'lth respect to 


Kurr.?.^ lhailani, ana ilalaya, iiito*rnal subversive povos x;lll 


nroh.'hay rer,x.in the cliior throats to the established covomraents, 


Chinese Ccrarurlsts uould prcobably raovo as^inst these countries 
only iP first successful in Zndo-China. . 


.As In 


”(l) In tho event of Chinese ConiTanlst rxvcs an<aln3t Indo- 
Cliina or Bum, U.S. nilitary cquipraont and cupplies v/ould 
bo required on eai increased ccalo and U.S. naval and a5.r 
forces r.i^ht bo called up07:i to ^DGXotz the French in Indo¬ 
china. It is ualllcely tliat U.S, forces vjoulci be deployed In 


This is considered to be an area of British responsi- 


liauy. 


■'{2) I-f Indo-China. Biuaaa and Thailand ;:ax*o to fall under 


CcreuiniSt dor.ination, British forces in Malaya should bo 


augiiented. iiccept for possible naval support. It is xmlikel* 
that U.S. aiv.ed forces vro'old be enployed in Malaya since tM; 
is an area of British responsibility. ‘ . •-■ , 
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February'13, 1952 


NSC STAFF STUDY 


on 


UNITED STATES OBJECTIVES AND COURSES OF ACTION WITH 



THE PROBLEM 


1. To determine the policy of the United States tov/ard 
the countries of Southeast Asia, and in particular, the courses 
of action v;hich may be taken by the United States to strengthen 
and coordinate resistance to communism on the part of the 
governments and peoples of the area, to prevent Chinese Com¬ 
munist aggression, and to meet such aggression should it occur. 


ANALYSIS 


I• CONSEQUENCES TO THE UTHTED STATES OF COMHUiaST DOMINATION 
OF SOUTIIeAST ASIA 

2. Communist domination of Southeast Asia, whether by 
means of overt invasion, subversion, or accommodation on the 
part of the indigenous governments, would be critical to 
United States security interests. Communist success in this 
area would spread doubt and fear among other threatened non¬ 
communist countries as to the ability of the United States and 
the United Nations to halt communist aggression elsev/here. It 
v/ould strengthen the claim that the advance of communism is 
inexorable and encourage countries vulnerable to Soviet pres- - 
sure to adopt policies of neutralism or accommodation. Suc¬ 
cessful overt Chinese Communist aggression in this area, es¬ 
pecially if achieved without encountering more than token 
resistance on the part of the United States of the United 
Nations, v;ould have critical psychological and political con¬ 
sequences, which would probably include the relatively swift • 
alignment of the rest of Asia and thereafter or the Middle 
East to comraunism, thereby endangering the stability and 
security of Europe. Such a communist success might nullify 
the psychological advantages accruing to the free world by 
reason of its response to the aggression in Korea. 

3» The fall of Southeast A.sia would underline the ap¬ 
parent economic advantages to Japan of association with the 
communlat-dominated Asian sphere. Exclusion of Japan from 
trade v/ith Southeast Asia would seriously affect the Japanese 


O 


♦The term Southeast Asia is used herein to mean Indochina, 
Burma, Thailand, the Malay Peninsula, and Indonesia. 


























economy, and increase Japan's dependence on United States aid. 
In the long run the loss of Southeast Psia., especially Malaya 
and Indonesia, could result in such economic and political 
pressures in Japan as to make it extremely difficult to pre¬ 
vent Japan's eventual accommodation to the Soviet Bloc. 

■4. Southeas*t Asia, especially Malaya and Indonesia, is 
the principal world source of natural rubber and tin. Access 
to these materials by the Vestern Powers and their denial to 
the Soviet Bloc is important at all times and particularly in 
the event of global war. Communist control over the rice 
surpluses of the Southeast Asian mainland would provide the 
USSR with a powerful economic weapon in its relations with 
other countries of the Far Eest. Indonesia is a secondary 
source of petroleum whose importance would be enhanced by the 
denial to the Western Powers of petroleum sources in the Middle 
East. Malaya is the largest net dollar earner for the United 
/Kingdom, and its loss would seriously aggravate the economic 
I problems facing the UK. 

X 

5» Communist control of all of Southeast Asia would ren¬ 
der the United States position in the '^aciflc offshore island 
chain precarious and would seriously jeopardize fundamental 
United States security interests in the Far East. The exten¬ 
sion of communist power via Burma would augment the communist 
threat to India and Pakistan and strengthen the groups within 
those countries v;hich favor accomr.iodation. However, such an 
event would probably result in a stiffer attitude toward 
communism on the part of the Indian government. 

I 

6. Communist domination of mainland Southeast Asia would 
place unfriendly forces astride the most direct and best- 
developed sea and air routes between the Western Pacific and 
'India and the Near East. In the event of global war, the 
development of Soviet submarine and air bases in mainland 
Southeast Asia might compel the detour of U.S. and allied 
shipping and air transportation in the Southeast Asia region 
via considerably longer alternate routes to the south. This 
extension of friendly lines of communication would hamper U.S. 
strategic movements in this region and tend to isolate the 
major non-communist bases in the Far East--the offshore island 
chain and Australia--from existing bases in East Africa and 

•the Near and Middle East, as well as from potential bases on 
the Indian sub-continent. 

7. Besides disrupting established lines of communication 
■ in the area, the denial of actual military facilities in main¬ 
land Southeast Asia--in particular, the loss of the major naval 
operating bases at Singapore--would compel the utilization of 













less desirable peripheral bases, Soviet exploitation of the 
naval and air bases in mainland Southeast Asia probably vould 
be limited by the difficulties of logistic support but would, 
nevertheless, increase the threat to existing lines of com¬ 
munication. 

II. REGIONAL STRATEGY . . ' 

8. The continued integrity of the individual countries 
of Southeast Asia is to a large extent dependent upon a 

■successful coordination of political and military measures 
for the entire area. The development of practical measures 
aimed at preventing the absorption of these countries into 
the Soviet orbit must therefore recognize this interdependence 
and must, in general, seek courses of action for the area as 
a whole. 

9 . However, it must be recognized that the governments 
and peoples of Southeast Asia have little in common other than 
their geographic proximity and their newly•awakened nationalism 
and anti-colonia,lism, Por the most part, their economies are 
competitive rather than complementary. The countries are 
divided internally and from each other by language and ethnic 
differences. The several nationalities and tribal groups are 
the heirs of centuries of irarfare, jealousy, and mutual dis¬ 
trust. -In addition, their present governments are sharply 
divided in their attitudes toward the current Sast-Wost 
struggle. The governments of the three Associated States of 
Indochina are not recognized by any other Asian states except 
Nationalist China and Thailand. 

10. In the strategic sense, the defense of Tonkin is 

important to the defense of mainland Southeast Asia. If 
Communist forces should succeed in driving the French Union 
forces from Tonkin, military action in the remainder of 
Indochina might have to be limited to delaying action and 
the perimeter defense of certain coastal areas pending rein¬ 
forcement or evacuation. With the appearance of communist 
success, native support would probably swing increasingly to 
the Viet Minh, * . 

11. Thailand has no common border with China and no 
strong internal communist element. It adjoins areas of Indo¬ 
china now controlled by the Viet Minh, but the border areas 
are remote and difficult. Hence, communist seizure of 
Thailand is improbable except as a reault of,the prior loss 
of either Burma or Indochina. 

12. Communist control of either Indochina or Burma would 
expose Thailand to infiltration and severe politi cal pressures. 

















as veil as to the threat of direct attack. Unless substantial 
outside aid vere forthcoming, it is possible that in such a 
case, political pressure alone vould be sufficient to bring 
about the accommodation of Thailand to international communism 
vithin a year. Hovever, substantial aid, together with as¬ 
surance of support by the United Sta,tes and the UN might be 
sufficient to preserve a non-communist government in Thailand 
in spite of any form of pressure short of overt attack. 

13• Thailand vould be difficult to defend against an 
overt attack from the east by vay of the traditional invasion 
route through Cambodia. Thailand is more defensible against 
attack from Burma oving to the mountainous terrain and poor 
communications of the Thai-Burmese border. In either case it 
might be possible to defend an area in southern Thailand 
centering on Bangkok. Since any attack on Thailand vould 
necessarily be preceded by communist encroachment on Indochina 
or Burma, the defense of Thailand vould probably be part of 
a broader pattern of hostilities. 

14. If the loss of Thailand folloved the loss of Burma, 
the defense of Indochina vould be out-flanked; and any sub¬ 
stantial communist forces based on Thailand vould render the 
position of the French Union Forces in Indochina untenable in 
the long run. If the collapse of Thailand folloved the loss 
of Indochina, the psychological and political consequences 
vould accelerate the deterioration of Burma. Hovever, the 
military consequences in such a case vould be less immediate, 
ovring to the difficult terrain of the Thai-Burmese border 
country. 

■ 15. Communist control of Thailand vould aggravate the 
already serious security problem presented by the Thai-Malayan 
border and greatly increase the difficulties of the British 
security forces in Malaya. Hovever, assuming control of the 
sea by the Western Povers, Malaya offers a defensible position 
aga,inst even a full-scale land attack. The Kra Isthmus of the 
Malayan Peninsula vould afford the best secondary line of 
defense against total communist domination of Southeast Asia. 
and the i^ast Indies. Such a defense vould effectively protect 
Indonesia against external communist pressure. By thus de¬ 
fending Malaya and Indonesia, the anti-communist forces vould 
continue to hold the most important strategic material re¬ 
sources of the area, as veil as strategic air and naval bases, 
and lines of communication. - 

16. The strategic interdependence of the countries in 
Southeast Asia, and the cumulative effect of a successful 













cocEiunist penetration in any one area^ point to the importance 
of action designed to forestall any aggression by the Chinese 
Communists. The most effective possible deterrent would be a 
joint warning by the United States and certain other govern- 
mdjnts regarding the grave consequences of Chinese aggression 
against Southeast Asia, and implying the threat of retaliation' 
against Communist China itself. Such a warning should be 
issued in conjunction with other nations, including at least 
the United Kingdom, France, Australia and New Zealand. Parti¬ 
cipation in such a warning involves all the risks and dis¬ 
advantages of a precommitment to take action in future and 
unicnown circumstances. However, these disadvantages must be 
weighed against the alternative of a costly effort to repel 
Chinese invasion after it has actually occurred. A second, 
but probably less effective, means of attempting to deter such 
an invasion would be to focus world attention on the continuing 
threat of Chinese Communist aggression against Southeast Asia 
and to make clee,r to the Soviet and Chinese Communist Govern¬ 
ments the fact that the United States views the situation in 
Southeast A.sia with great concern. In fact, statements along 
these lines have already been made. Such means might also 
include a Peace Observation Commission, if desired and request¬ 
ed by the countries concerned, public addresses by U.S. offi¬ 
cials, and "show the flag" visits by naval-and air units. • • 

17* The Chinese Nationalist forces represent consider¬ 
able reserve upon which to draw in the event of military 
action against Communist China. The deficiency in equipment 
and training seriously limits the possible employment of these' 
.forces at present, however, continuation of our training and 
supply efforts should serve to alleviate these deficiencies. 

The manner of employment of these forces is beset not only 
with military but also with political difficulties. Hence 
tne decision as to the best use of these forces cannot be 
made at this time. Nevertheless, we should be prepared to 
make the best practicable use of this military augmentation 
in light of the circumstances existing at the time. 

















III. INDOCHINA 


the security of Indochina against 


eo=-ini?k v"lf depend u??A iAs dsvelopient f f 

cents able to cocuand the support of the casses ox 
and national arced JTorees capable of relieving the French of 
the major burden of maintaining internal security. Some 
progress is being made in the formation and 

national armies. However, the Vietnamese Government has been 
slow to assume its responsibilities and has continued to 
suffer from a lack of strong leadership. It has had to con¬ 
tend with: (a) lingering Viotnajaese suspicion of any French-- 
supported regime, combined with the 

sitting" attitude of the bulk of the people; (b) the diffi¬ 
culty, commion to all nev/ and inexperienced governments ^ of 
training the necessary personnel and building an efficient 
administration; and (c) the failure of factional and sectional 
groups to unite in a concerted national effort. 


19 . The U.S. economic aid program for Indochina has as 
its objectives to increase production and thereby offset the 
military drain on the economy of the Associated States; to 
increase ponular support for the Government by improving ohe 
effectiveness of Government services; to make the^Government 
and the peonle aware of America’s interest in their independ¬ 
ence and welfare; and to use economic aid as a means of sup¬ 
porting the military effort. Because of their strained 
budgetary situation, the Associated States cannot meet the 
local currency costs of the projects; about 60 percent of 
the program funds is, therefore, devoted to importing needed 
commodities which are sold to generate counterpart. 


20. The military situation in Indochina continues to be 
one of stalemate. Increased U.S. aid to the Franco-Vietnamese 
fojrces has been an essential factor in enabling them to with¬ 
stand recent communist attacks. However, Chinese aid to the • 
Viet Minh. in the form of logistic support, training, and 
technical advisors is increasing at least at a comparable rate. 
The prospect is for a continuation of the present stalemate 
in the absence of intervention by important -forces other than 
those presently engaged. 


21. V/hile it is unlikely under the present circumstances 
that the French will suffer a military defeat in Indochina, 
there is a distinct possibility that the French Government 
will soon conclude that France cannot cpntinue indefinitely 
to carry the burden of her total military commitments.^ From 
the French point of view, the possible means of lessening the 

















present burden include; (1) a settlement with the communists 
in Indochina; (2) an agreement to internationalize the action 
in Indochina; (3) reduction of the NATO obligations of France. 



22, A settlement based on a military armistice would be 


more complicated in Indochina than in the case of Korea, Much 
of I Indochina is not firmly under the control of either side, 
but subject ta occasional forays from both. Areas controlled 
by the opposing sides are interspersed, and lines of contact 
are fluid. Because of the wealcness of the native governments, 
the dubious attitudes of the population even in areas under 
French control, and the certainty of continued communist 
pressure, it is highly probable that any settlement based on 
a v/ithdrav;al of French forces would be tantamount to handing 
over Indochina to communism. The United States should there¬ 
fore continue to oppose any negotiated settlement v;ith the 
Viet Minh, 

23. In the event that information and circumstances point 
to the conclusion that France is no longer prepared to carry 
the burden in Indochina, or if France presses for a sharing of 
the responsibility for Indochina, whether in the UN or directly 
with the U.S, Government, the United States should oppose a 
French withdrav;al and consult v;ith the French and British con¬ 
cerning further measures to be taken to safeguard the area 
from communist domination. In anticipation of these possi- , 
bilities, the United States should urgently re-examine the 
situation v/ith a viev; to determining: 

a, V/hether U.S. participation in an international 
undertaking v;ould be warranted, 

b. The general ^nature of the contributions \«;hich 
the United States, v/ith other friendly governments, might 
be prepared to make. 

24. A cessation of hostilities in Korea v/ould greatly 
increase the logistical capability of the Chinese Communists 
to support military operations in Indochina, A Korean peace 
would have aneven more decisive effect in increasing Chinese 
air capabilities in that area. Recent intelligence reports 
indicate increased Chinese Communist military activity in' the 
Indochinese^border area. If the Chinese Communists directly 
intervene with large forces over and above those Introduced as 
individuals or in small units, the French v/ould probably be 
driven back to a beachhead around Haiphong. The French should 
be able to hold this beachhead for onl:^ .a limited time at best 
in the absence of timely and substantial outside support. 












25. In view of the v;orld-wide reaction to overt aggres¬ 
sion in Korea, Communist China may prefer to repeat in Indo- 

*china the method of "volunteer" intervention. Inasmuch as the 
■ French do not control the border between China and Indochina 
V nor large areas north of Hanoi, it may be difficult to detect 
the extent of preparation for such intervention. It is im¬ 
portant to U.S. security interests to maintain the closest 
possible consultation v/ith the French Government on the 
buildup Ox Chinese ComniiJinist intervention in Indochina. The 
Government of France has agreed to consult with the United 
States before it requests UN or other international action to 
oppose Chinese Communist aggression in Indochina in order that 
the tv;o countries may jointly evaluate the extent of Chinese 
Communist intervention, 

26. If it is thus determined that Chinese Communist 
forces (including volunteers) have overtly intervened in the 
conflict in Indochina, or are covertly participating to such 
an extent as to jeopardize retention of the Tonkin Delta by 
the French forces, the United States should support the French 
to the greatest extent possible, preferably under the auspices 
of the UN, It is by no means certain that an appropriate UN 
resolution could be obtained. Favorable action in the UN 

. would depend upon a change 'in the attitude of those governments 
which viev/ the present regime in Indochina as a continuation 
of French colonialism. A new communist aggression might bring 
about a reassessment of the situation on the part of these 
governments and an increased recognition of the danger. 

Accordingly, it is believed that a UI-I resolution to oppose 
the aggression could be passed in the General Assembly by a 
small margin, . 

27. Even if it is not possible to obtain a UN resolution 
in such a case, the United States should seek the maximum 
possible international support for and participation in any ' 
international collective action in support of France and the 'J 
Associated States, The U nite d States should take appropriate 

, t_Commun:n;xI’Chih>^as”.par'c'b'f‘"a ’ UI'I ~col- 

' v’el. ac t ion" orbin'jsohj imc t ionLw.tth..|;'ran c e,^ and't he'^Un i t e d 

^ King dom and other friendly governments. However", in the'""' 

.absence of such, support, it . is" highly uniikeTy. that" the United 
act unilaterally, It is probable hov/ever, "that 
the United States v;ould find 'some support and token participa¬ 
tion at least from the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries. 

28. The U.S, forces which would he committed, and the 
manner of their employment, as v;ell as the .military equipment 















which could be furnished to bolster the French Union ^^^es, 
would be dependent upon certain factors which 
predicted v;ith accuracy. These include the extent o p 2^ 
in U.S. rearmament, whether or not hostilities in Korea were 
continuing, and strategic developments in Ooher parts of the 
world. It v^ould b8„dssir.able..,.to,„avoid..tne use_of..major U.S. 
ground fSrFer'in:Indochina. Other effective means of oppos- 
in'g'''the'agYnession v;ould include naval, air and logistical 
support of the French Union forces 5 naval blockade of Co - 
munist China, and attacks by land and carrier-based aircraft 
on military targets in Communist China. The latter could be 
effective against the long, tenuous, and vulnerable supply 
lines by which Chinese operations in Indochina would have to 
be supported. In the event of a forced evacuation, U.S. 
forces might provide cover and assistance. United Kingdom 
participation in these measures might vrell result in the 
seizure of Hong Kong by the Chinese Communists# 


29. It is recognized that the commitment of U.S^. military 
forces against Communist China v;ould; (a) Increase ohe ris.-c 
of general hostilities in the Far East, including Soviet par- 
ticination under cover of the existing Sino-Soviet agreements; 
(b) involve U.S. milita.ry forces in another Asiatic peripheral 
action, thus detracting from U.S. capabilities to conduco a 
global v;ar in the near future: (c) arouse public opposition 
to "another Korea"; and (d) imply v;13.1ingness to use y.S. mili¬ 
tary forces in other critical areas subject to communist ag- 
gression. Nevertheless, by failing to take action, the United 
States V70uld permit the communists to obtain, at little or no 
cost, a victory of major world consequence. 


30. Informed public opinion might support use of U.S. 
forcGs in Indochina ro^ardlGSS of sontimont against * anothar 
Korea" on the basis that: (a) Indochina is of far greater 
strategic importance than Korea; (b) the confirmation Uil 
v/iilin'^ness to oppose aggression with force, demonstrated at 
such a high cost in Korea, might be nullifieo by the failure 
to commit UN forces in Indochina; and (c) a second instance of 
aggression by the Chinese Communists v;ould justify measures 
not subject to the limitations imposed upon the UN action in. 
Korea. 


31. The military action contemplated her_ein__wo_uld_ con¬ 
stitutein eTfe~ct7~a wTr3Tain¥tf.Cpmuni^^^ v/hich v7ould 

b^J^imited only'Xs^to ’its obje.ctiyes, ..but^ no^ ^be subject 
to any geograohic Idmiitations. Employment of U.S. forces in 
me'~~ faclfd war‘without"a'f or£al declaration would raise ques¬ 
tions'which would make it desirable to consult with key members 
of both parties in Congresq in-order to obtain their prior con¬ 
currence in the courses of action contemplated. 
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Mit. EDLN opened the conversation on Indo-China 

stotlnb that it mi^ht be ivell, during .^5®, 
cussions, to zo over together whst could be said to ^ 

Mr. Schuman in the trilateral discussions. He a^tici- 
•nated that Mr. Schutnan ral^ht take the by no'v familiar 
line that there was little prospect for victory in 
Chins and that, unless a general settlement were reached, 
the best we could hope for would be a stalemate, ihis 
did not accord to the understanding 
ment, which has the impression that 
iiiiprovirib somewhat; certainly there 
ment, there is wider representation 
and active Vietnamese participation 


of the British Oovern- 
the situation is 
•'is a. better govern- 
in the government, 

'Mu. LL)EK said that 


he planned to discuss "the situation vA th Mr. Hchumsn 
alon ■ such lines in the hope of stimulating his i-f‘Orale ^ 
and divorcing him from his relatively aefeatisi sotituae. 
THE djLCHy replied that he had been uiscussintj^inQO- 
China with the French along the lines he end ur. i^den had 
taken in the tripartite discussions in r'aris. ue exr . 
pressed the opinion that the only avenue to success in 
Indo-China is the- rapid build-up of native armed forces 
end the assumption by the people of Vietnam of an 
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Copy 

also 
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held in S/S-h,. Ihe June 26 
described in tel» SEC TO 19# 

r\r\ - 


discussions ore 
June 27# 1952, 
















^.creasing share of the financial and military burden, 

TH;-. i'LGiihTAivY announced that the French had been informed 
that the United States was prepared to increase its mili¬ 
tary assistance program for Iiado-China by vl^O million. 

Ke added that the United States, feeling that the Fre'nph 
military training program v/as badly strained, had offered 
to assist them in this respect, but that the French, ' 
always skittish over what they might regard as undue 
iunericsn interference, had not taken up this offer. 
Certainly it is not up to the Americans to press on the' 
French assistance along these lines. THE SECxuLTAHY said 
that it was obvious that hr. Letourneau was much encourr 

aged as a result of his visit to Washington. Ke asked 

Ur. Jessup to read the text of the Lepartment's telegram 
201i|., June l8;i- to Saigon, sumraarlzing the discussions 
with K.r. Letourneau. 

TEE SiiCitETAliY said that he had warned the French 
that success in the military field in indo-China carried 

with it certain dangers, including the increased possi¬ 

bility of a large-scale Chinese Communist military inter¬ 
vention. he Siaid thi.c this m turn points up the ques¬ 
tion, 'hov; can we prevent this from happening?” he felt 
it would be desirable to issue a warning statement of 
some sort, whether public, private, detailed and specific, 
or otherwise, but it vould be essential to have a general 
understanding as to the action vhich we mi^^ht take if the 
warning were to go unheede,d. To issue a vxarning and take 
®fiactive action Vi/ould be calamitous, i^erhaos the 
United States and the United ivingdon, preferably in con¬ 
junction with P'ra.nce, Australia, and Nsv/ Zealand, can 
reach^a tentative agreement on political policy in this 
reg.^rd vihich would form a framework for joint military 
inis, in turn, leads to the major question? 

^'/hcit lorm could retaliation against aggression take?” 

^be American military authorities are of the stronr" 
opinion that action only against the approaches to Indo- 
^bina \;ould be ineffective. In fact, the first problem 
which we would likely have to face would be the evacu¬ 
ation of French military and civilians from Tongking. 
Action confined to the air and naval arms directed against 
the Chinese Coraiuunists in* Indo-China would likewise be 
and, xn the li^^nt of world commitments, the 
United States has no infantry available for operations 

within 
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within Indo-Chlna. The 


Dnited otz-tea thinking, is sloni; 


the. lines of e blockade of the coast of China, combined 
with air action, dcsioned to upset the economy oi mainland 
Chine and to I'essen the vi 11 of the Chinese Coirir.iunists to 
continue their r.^^ression# Such cction would cease v/hen 
ag* ression ceased, /nd this would be mode clep.r to every¬ 
one. Lvery effort should bo made, co avoid s.ccion in the 
areas of acute sensitivity to the Coviet Union. .e are 




opinion tl:cz the ioviet Union ^ould probably not 
if 


^nter che conflict if it unde rs toco cieariy tnj t we 
no intention of attempting to overthrow the Chinese Com¬ 
munist regirae by force. ^e must Dear in mind that the 
Chinese Communists have a formidable air force, end we 
may bo forced to attack it vherevsr it is found. If the 
Chinese Communists do invade Indo-Chin- in substantial 
force, it will be a thre-t to the vit..l interests of all 

of us. 

'di\* EDUK said that he saw no serious objection to 
the issuance of c. w-.rning; he recalled that he had already 
issued i. public .v^rnino in his speech at Columoia Uni¬ 
versity. iis felt that, whether or not a varnin^j is 
issued, it woulo be important to have the Chinese Commun¬ 
ists know that retaliation a,^c.inst further Chinese aggres¬ 
sion is beint, urgently considered. 


need 


iHh 

for 


SLCiiCTh.Cf reiterated th^t tnere 
basic politicul t,uidance on the 


was an urgent 
basis of wliich 


military talks could proceed( 


but. LDkk said thr.!; he 


would wish to consult the Cabinet on basic policy, noting 
that a navel blockade involving hong hong was a serious 
question. 

There was general tgreement th-t the Secretary and 
Mr. iiden would conouct their discussions with kr. Schuman 
along the above lines. 
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/v/rc . , 

' NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

to the 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 



on 


References: 


UNITED STATER nP.T Er.TTVKq aM D._nnTTP?E ^ 
OF ACTION V/ITH RESP ECT TO SOU THEA ST ASIA 

• A TO)* /I 


A. NSC 12 VI 

B. NSC 12^ end Annex to NSC 124 

.C. NSC Action Nos. 597, 6l4 and 655 

D. 2'Iemos for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated June 24 and 

June 25, 1952 

E. Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
subject, "United States Objectives and 
Courses of Action V/ith Respect to 
Communist Aggression in Southeast Asia," 
dated March 4, April 15, April 30 and 
Kay 21, 1952 

F. NSC 48/5 

G. NSC 64 

H. SE-22 and SE-27 • ' ' 


At the 120th Council meeting \iit'a the President pre¬ 
siding, the National Security Council and the Acting Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury adopted NSC 124/1, subject to chancres 
in paragraphs 2-a, 3, 5, lO-c-(2), lO-c-O), 11-(1), 11-(3), 
and 12 thereof, as incorporated in the enclosure (NSC Action 
No. 655). 

• ... . ..... •... • 

In adopting NSC 124/1, as amended, the Council and the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury noted the following state¬ 
ment by the Acting Secretary of Defense with respect to the 
• viev;s_of the Joint Secretaries regarding NSC 124/1: 

"In our opinion, if this policy is to be truly 
effective, it must be clearly recognized that the 
U. S. policy 'to make it possible for the French to 
reduce the degree of their participation in the mili¬ 
tary, economic and political affairs of the Associated 
States' (par. 8-d) must be emphasized and reemphasized 
to the French at each and every political, econom5.c or 
military negotiation w'hich the U. S, Government enters 
into with the Government of France, especially those 














negotiations v;hich deal with the providing of U. S, 
economic or military aid to France or to Indochina." 

\ The report, as amended and adopted, was subsequently 
submitted to tne President for consideration. The President 
has! this date approved NSC 124/1, as amended and enclosed 
herewith, and directs its implementation by all appropriate 
executive departments and agencies of the U. S, Government 
under the coordination of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, 

Accordingly, NSC 64 and paragraph l4 of NSC 48/5 are 
superseded by the enclosed report. The enclosure does not 
supersede, but supplements the statement of the current 
objective with respect to Southeast Asia contained in 
paragraph 6-£ of NSC 48/5. 


It is r e queste d that special security pre ca uti o ns bo . 
obs^ erve a in "the h ahdTlng of" th e enclosure, and that *009.63*3 
tb^it De'festrictea oh a need-to-lmov/ basis. 



JAMES S. LAY, Jr, 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Acting Director of Defense Mobilization 
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STATEI4ENT OF POLICY 
by tho 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUtICIL 
on 

OTHTSD STATES 03JE CTI\rES AN D COU R SES OF ACTION WITH RESPECT 

TO SOUTHEAST ASIA* 

OBJECTIVE 

1, To prevent the countries of Southeast Asia from 
passing into the communist orbit, and to assist them to 
develop the will and ability to resist communism from v/ithin 
and v:ithout and to contribute to the strengthening of the 
free world. 

jV' 

GENERAL CO NS IDERATIO NS 

2, Communist domination, by whatever means, of all 
Southeast Asia v/ould seriously endanger in the short term, 
and critically endanger in the longer term, United States 
security interests. 

a. The loss of any of the countries of Southeast 
Asia to communist control as a consequence of overt or 
covert Chinese Communist aggression would have critical • 
psychological, political and economic consequences. In 
the absence of effective and timely counteraction, the 
loss of any single country v;ould probably lead to 
relatively sv/ift submission to or an alignment with 
communism by the remaining countries of this group, . 
Furthermore, an alignment with communism of the rest of 

♦Southeast Asia is used herein to mean the area embracing 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Halaya and Indonesia. 
























Southeast Asia and India, and in-the longer term, of the 
Middle East (with the probable exceptions of-at least 
I Pakistan and Turkey) v;ould in all probability progress- 
I ively follow*. Such widespread alignment would endanger 
the stability and security of Europe. 

b. Communist control of all of Southeast Asia v;ould 
render the U. S. position in the Pacific offshore island 
chain precarious and would seriously jeopardize fundamen¬ 
tal U. S. security interests in the Far East, 

c. Southeast Asia, especially Malaya and Indonesia, 
is the principal world source of natural rubber and tin, 
and a producer of petroleum and other .strategically 
important commodities. The rice exports of Burma and 
Thailand are critically important to Malaya, Ceylon and 
Hong Kong and are of considerable significance to Japan 
and India, all important areas of free Asia. 

d. The loss of Southeast Asia, especially of Malaya 
and Indonesia, could result in such economic and political 
pressures in Japan as to make it extremely difficult to. 
prevent Japan's eventual accommodation to communism, 

3.' It is therefore imperative that an overt attack on 
Southeast Asia by the Chinese Communists be vigorously opposed. 
In order to pursue the military courses of action envisaged in 
this paper to a favorable conclusion within a reasonable 
period, it will be necessary^to divert military strength from 












other areas thus reducing our military capability in those 
areas, v;ith the recognized increased risks involved therein, 
or to increase our military forces in being, or both* 

The danger of an overt military attack against 
Southeast Asia is inherent in the existence of a hostile and 
aggressive Communist China, but such an attack is less 
probable than continued communist efforts to achieve domination 
through subversion. The primary threat to Southeast Asia 
accordingly arises from the possibility that the situation in 
Indochina may deteriorate as a result of the weakening of the 
resolve of, or as a result of the inability of the governments 
of France and of the Associated States to continue to oppose 
the Viet Minh rebellion-, the military strength of which is be¬ 
ing steadily increased by virtue of aid furnished by the 
Chinese Communist regime and its allies. 

5. The successful defense of Tonkin is critical to 
the retention in non-Communist hands of mainland Southeast 
Asia. However, should Burma come under communist-domination, 
a communist military advance through Thailand might make 
Indochina, including Tonkin, militarily indefensible. The 
execution of the following U. S. courses of action with respect 
to individual countries of the area may vary depending upon 
the route of communist advance into Southeast Asia. 

f 

' 6. Actions designed to achieve pur objectives in South¬ 

east Asia require sensitive selection and application, on the 












one hand to assure the optimum efficiency through coordination 
of measures for the general area, and on the other, to 
acipommodate to the greatest practicable extent to the in- 

i '■ 

dividual sensibilities of the several governments, social 
classes and minorities of the area. 










COURSES 0? ACTION 


Southeast Asia 

7. With respect to Southeast Asia^ the United States 
should: . . . . 

a. Strengthen propaganda and cultural activities, 
as appropriate, in relation to the area to foster in¬ 
creased alignment of the people with the free world, 

b. Continue, as appropriate, programs of economic 
and technical assistance designed to strengthen the in¬ 
digenous non-communist governments of the area, 

£, Encourage the countries of Southeast Asia to 

j 

restore and expand their commerce with each other and 
with the rest of the free world, and stimulate the flow 
of the raw material resources of the area to the free 
world, 

d. Seek agreement with other nations, including 
at least France, the UK, Australia and New Zealand, for 
a joint warning to Communist China regarding the grave 
consequences of Chinese aggression against Southeast 
Asia, the Issuance of such a warning to be contingent 
upon the prior agreement cf France and the UK to parti¬ 
cipate in the courses of action set forth in paragraphs 
10 c, 12, 14 f Cl) and (2), and ^ (1) and- (2), and 
■'such others as ere determined as a result of prior trl- 
lateral consultation, in the event such a warning is 
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£. Seek UK and French agreement in principle that 
a naval blockade of Communist China should be Included 
in the ralnlmuin courses of action set forth in para¬ 
graph 10£ belou. 

Continue to encourage and support closer co¬ 
operation among the countries of Southeast Asia, and 
between those countries and the United States, Great 
Britain, Prance, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Asia and Japan, 

£, Strengthen, as appropriate, covert operations 
designed to assist in the achievement,of U, S. objectives 
in Southeast Asia, ' 

h. Continue activities and operations designed 
to encourage the overseas Chinese communities in South¬ 
east Asia to organize and activate anti-communist groups 

I 

and activities v/ithln their ovm communities, to resist 
the efi’ects of parallel pro-communist groups and activi¬ 
ties and, generally, to Increase their orientation toward 
the free world, * • 

i. Take measures to promote the coordinated defense 
of the area, and encourage and support the spirit of re- 
sistance among the peoples of Southeast Asia to Chinese 
Communist aggression and to the encroachments of local 
communists, 

j. . Make clear to the American people the Importance 

of Southeast Asia to the,security of the United States so 

that they may be prepared for any of the courses of 
action proposed herein. 














Indochina 


8. With respect to Indochina the United States should; 
a. Continue to promote international support for 

I 

the three Associated States. 

h. Continue to assure the French that the U.S. 
regards the French effort in Indochina as one of great 
strategic importance in the general international Interest 
rather than in the purely French interest, and as essen¬ 
tial to the security of the free world, not only in the 
Far East but in the Middle East and Europe as well. 

Continue to assure the French .that ve are cog¬ 
nizant of the sacrifices entailed for France in carry- , 
ing out her effort in Indochina and that, without over¬ 
looking the principle that France has the primary 
responsibil.ity in Indochina, we will recommend to the 
Congress appropriate military, economic and financial aid ./ 
to France and the Associated States. 

_d. Continue to cultivate friendly and increasingly 
cooperative relations with the Governments of France and 
the Associated States at all levels with a view to main¬ 
taining and, if possible, increasing the degree of in¬ 
fluence the U.S, can bring to bear on the policies and 
actions of the French and Indochinese authorities to the 
end of directing the course of events toward the objecti\Bs 
we seek. Our influence with the French and A.ssociated 










States should he designed to further those constructive 
political, economic and social measures vhich will tend 
to increase the stability of the Associated States and 
thus make it possible for the French to reduce the degree 
of their participation in the military, economic and 
political affairs of the Associated States. 

e. Specifically ve should use our Influence with 
Prance and the Associated States to promote positive poli¬ 
tical, military, economic and social policies, among 
vhich the following are considered essential elements: 

(1) Continued recognition and carrying out 
by France of its primary responsibility for the 
defense of Indochina. 

(2) Further steps by Prance and the Associated 
States toward the evolutionary development of the 
Associated States. 

(3) Such reorganization of French administra¬ 
tion and representation in Indochina as will be 
conducive to an increased feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the Associated States. 

(4) Intensive efforts to develop the armies of ■ 
the Associated States, including independent loglsti- 
cal and administrative services. 

(5) The development of more effeQtive and stable 
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Governments in the Associated States. 












(6) Land reform^ agrarian and industrial credit, 
sound rice marketing systems, labor development, 
foreign trade and capital formation. 

(7) An aggressive military, political, and j 
psychological program to defeat or seriously reduce 
the Viet Minh forces. 

(8) US-French cooperation in publicizing pro¬ 
gressive developments in the foregoing policies in 
Indochina. 

9. In the absence of large scale Chinese Communist inter¬ 
vention in Indochina, the United States should;-’ 

a, . Provide Increased aid on a high priority basis 
for the French Union forces without relieving French 
authorities of their basic military responsibility for 

t 

the defense of the Associated States in order to; 

(1) Assist in developing indigenous armed forces 
which will eventually be capable of maintaining in- 

' ternal security without assistance from French units. 

(2) Assist the French Union forces to maintain 
progress in the restoration of Internal security 
against the Viet. Minh. 

(3) Assist the forces of France and the Associa¬ 
ted States to defend Indochina against Chinese Com- 

9 

munist aggression. 

b. In view of the immediate urgency of the situation, 
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involving possible large-scale Chinese Communist inter¬ 
vention, and in order that the United States may be pre¬ 
pared to take vhatever action may be appropriate in such 
circumstances, make the plans necessary to carry out the 
courses of action indicated in paragraph 10 below. 

_c. In the event that information and circumstances 
point to the conclusion that Prance is no longer prepared, 
to carry the burden in Indochina, or if France presses 
for an increased sharing of the responsibility for Indo¬ 
china, whether in the UN or directly with the U. S. 
Government, oppose a. French withdrawal and consult with 
the French and British concerning further measures to 
be taken to safeguard the area from communist domination.’ 
I In the event that it is determined, in consultation 

with Prance, that Chinese Communist forces (including volun¬ 
teers) have overtly intervened in the conflict in Indochina, 

^r are covertly pa,rticipating to such an extent as to jeopar¬ 
dize retention of the Tonkin Delta area by French Union forces, 

the United States should take the following measures to assist 

/ 

these forces in preventing the loss of Indochina, to repel the 
aggression and to restore peace and security in Indochina; 

a. Support a request by France or the Associated 
' States for immediate action by the United Nations which 
would Include a UN resolution declaring that Communist 
China has committed an aggression, recommending that 
























member states take whatever action may be necessary, 
without geographic limitation, to assist France and the 
Associated States in meeting the aggression. 

b, V/hether or not UN action is immediately forth¬ 
coming, seek the maximum possible international support 
for, and participation in, the minimum courses of military 
action agreed upon by the parties to the joint warning. 
These minimiom courses of action are set forth in sub- 
paragraph c immediately belov;, 

c. Carry out the following minimum courses of mili- 

• ' jT 

tary action, either under the auspices' of the UN or in 
conjunction with France and the United Kingdom and any 
other friendly governments: , 

(1) A resolute defense of Indochina itself to 
which the United States would provide such air and 
naval assistance as might be practicable. 

(2) Interdiction of Chinese Communist communi¬ 
cation lines ‘including those In China. 

(3) The United States v;ould expect to provide 

the major forces for task (2) above; but would expect 
the UX and France to provide at least token forces, 
therefor and to render such other assistance as is 
normal between allies, and France to carry the burden 
of providing, in conjuinction,with 'the Associated 
States, the ground forces for the defense of 
Indochina. •, * 








11, In addition to the courses of action set forth in 
paragraph 10 above, the United States should take the follov;- 
ing; military actions as appropriate to the situation: 

1 a. If agreement is reached pursuant to paragraph 

i 

7-ej establishment in conjunction v;ith the UK and France 
■of a naval blockade of Communist China. 

b. Intensification of covert operations to aid 
anti-communist guerrilla forces operating against 
. Communist China and to interfere \ri.th and disrupt Chinese 
Communist lines of communication and military supply 

.f' 

areas, ' " . j 

■' ■ c. Utilization, as desirable -and feasible, of 
anti-communist Chinese forces, including Chinese 
Nationalist forces in military operations in Southeast 

f 

Asia, Korea, or China proper, 

d. Assistance to the British to cover an 
evacuation from Hong Kong, if required, 

e. Evacuation of French Union civil-and military 
personnel from the Tonkin delta, if required, 

12, If, subsequent to aggression against Indochina 
and execution of the minimiua necessary courses of action 
listed in paragraph 10-jc above, the United States determines 
jointly with the UIC and France that expanded military action 
against Communist China is rendered necessary, by the situation, 














the United States should take air and naval action in con¬ 
junction v;ith at least France and the U,K, against all suit- 
, able military targets in China, avoiding insofar as practicable 

those targets in areas near the boundaries of the USSR in 
order not to increase the risk of direct Soviet involvement. 

13, In the event the concurrence of the United Kingdom 
and France to expanded military action against Communist China 
is not obtained, the United States should consider taking 
unilateral action. 

’.f* 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THE SECRETARY 

' . June VJf 1952 

Following his telephone conversation with Sir Oliver Franks today, 
which is reported separately, the Secretary saw General Bradley and 
Mr. Perkins. Later Sir Oliver dropped in at the office following a 
meeting in Mr. Jessup’s office. He asked if he could see the 
Secretary for a fevr minutes to get the further report on the matter 
of talks on Southeast Asia. He repeated what he told us earlier that 
he had had a second message from London following the report which the 
Emibassy had sent of Mr. Perkins' conversation with Mr. Steele. 

The Secretary said that he had talked about this matter with 
General Bradley this afternoon and that Friday was the only day 
which General Bradley could possibly meet and that was very inconvenient 
for Mr. Acheson. He said, therefore, he thought that any talks were 
impossihle to arrange. He then said that he would he glad to talk 
to Sir Oliver right at that ^moment and see where we stood. 

The Secretary reviewed the situation and the talks which took 
place in Paris. He said that in the earlier meetings which had taken 
place on Southeast Asia, everyone had started from a different 
point and there had been little in the way of conclusion reached. 

He said that he felt what was needed now was political decisions,' 

The Secretary then analyzed the situation as we saw it. He :said 
that if the Chinese came into Indochina in force, we ^/ould have to 
do something. We could not remain passive. He said that none of the 
things we could do were very pleasant ones and we felt that a warning 
was highly desirable. He said that we felt we should not give a 
warning, however, if there had been no agreement on what we did in 
the event the Communists moved in anyv/ay. He said this irould make us 
look very silly and would weaken the effect of any other warnings. 















He said it vas clear that it vas futile and a mistake to defend 
Indochina in Indochina. He said ve could not have another Korea. 

He said it vas also true ^je could not put (pround forces in Indochina. 
VJe do not have then and we could not afford to imnobillze such ^ 
forces as ve had. He said we could take air and naval action, now- 
ever, and had discussed whether this should he confined to approaches. 


He concluded that our only hope ^/as of changing the Chinese mind. 
He said that we could strike where it hurts China or ve could set up 
a hlhckade against trade. He said we had concluded that our mission 
would not he to destroy the Communist regime. He also said that we 
fully realized the danger of bringing the USSR into the show. 


The Secretary concluded that there \ras no point in getting our 
military people into any talks. He said ve must get political decisions 
first. He said that if firm decisions could not be reached that we . 
perhaps could reach tentative decisions. He said that it had been 
clear at Paris that he was somewhat "ahead of the play" while the 
French and the British had Urged us to discuss these matters and 
had wanted discussions before decisions were made. When the 
question actually came up, they were not ready to talk. 


The Secretary remarked that Mr, Letourneau had said in Paris 
that the military talks had reached some decision as'to how to 
evacuate the wounded, etc., in the event of difficulites. He said 
that our Havy had talked to Mr. Letourneau regarding port sizes, 
capacity of ships, etc., with regard to evacuation. 


Sir Oliver said he thought he understood the point, would report 
back to London and would let us know if there were anything further 
on it. 


Mr. Acheson said that if his analysis were wrong and the British 
Chiefs of Staff had any different one, he would b.e glad to hear of it. 


S LDBattle 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

i 

FOR THE PRESS 

JUNE 18 ^ 1952 NO. 473 

Secretary Acheson made the followins statement at 
his nevs conference today: 

VISIT OF M. JEAN LETOURNEAU 

As you are aware^ M. Jean Letourneau, Minister of 
the Associated States for the French Governraent^ has 
been spending the last feV days in V/ashington exchanging 
views with representatives of various agencies of this 
Government, The Ambassadors of Cambodia and Vietnam have 
also participated in conversations with M. Letourneau 
and with our own representatives, 

A communique covering the substance of the talks 
will be issued later today and I will therefore not go 
into details now. Yet I would like to share with you 
the feeling of encouragement and confidence which M, 
Letourneau inspires. Kis thorough grasp of the situation 
and his constructive approach to the problems involved - 
military^ political and economic - have impressed us all. 

As you know, the Communist aggression.in Indochina 
has been going on for six years. It has been greatly 
stepped up because of assistance received from Communist 
China during the past tvo years. Yet, under French 
leadership, the threat’ to this part of the- free world 
has been met with great co’irage and admirable resource¬ 
fulness. The military situs.I'iori appears to be developing 
favorably. It has been good to hear from M. Letourneau 
of the part played in achieving this result by the con¬ 
siderable quantities of American arms and material which 
the magnificent fighting qualities of the French Union 
forces, including those of the Associated States, have 
Justified us in devoting to this area of the struggle 
against Communist aggression. The effort to make of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia secure and prosperous members 
of the free world community has made great progress. 

I have been particularly impressed by what M. 

Letourneau has told me of what is being done to enable 
the people of the three Associated States to play the 
constantly greater role In their own defense to which 
they rightly aspire; Much has been accomplished toward 
the creation, training and equipping of the national 
armies. Units of these armies have distinguished themselves 
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in battle and are perfoming vital security functions in 
many parts of the country* They look forward with confi¬ 
dence and determination to assuming an increasing share , i 
of the burden of carrying on the struggle. Their ef- ]. 
fectiveness full Justifies the program of expansion to 1 
which the governments concerned are committed and under- ' 
lines, I believe, the soundness of our own decision, . , \ 

subject of course to the availability of Congressional ‘ | 

appropriations, to render increasing assistance in 
building these armies, M. Letourneau described these 
programs in the course of his address before the Over¬ 
seas Writers yesterday. 

Favorable developments have not been confined to 
the fighting fronts and to the national armies. There 
are increasing evidences of the growing vitality of the 
Associated States in handling their political, financial 
and economic affairs. M. Letourneau*s account of the 
mannorrih which!•.those new member States of the French 
Union are envisaging and meeting their responsibilities 
was heartening. I do not think it is generally realized 
to what extent these new states in fact control their 
own affairs. Only a limited number of services related 
to the necessities of the war remain temporarily in 
French hands. i 

We in the United States are aware of the vital 
importance of the struggle in Indochina to the cause of 
the free world. We have earmarked for Indochina economic 
and materiel aid to a considerable amount during the 
past two years. We are doing our best to activate 
deliveries I as you are aware the 150 th ship bearing Ameri¬ 
can arms and munitions to Indochina arrived in Saigon 
within the last few weeks. We are now bearing a con¬ 
siderable portion of the total burden of the war in Indo¬ 
china expressed in financial terms, although of course 
the entire combat burden is being carried by the French 
Union and the Associated States with the latter assuming ' 
a constantly Increasing share. 

ine Communists have made a most determined effort 
in Indochina. Their aggression has been checked and 
recent indications warrant the view that the tide is [ 
now moving in our favor. Once again the policy of 
meeting aggression with force is paying off and we can 
I believe bo confident that as we carry out the plans 
upon which wo have agreed we can anticipate continued 
favorable developments in the maintenance and con¬ 
solidation of the free world bulwark in Indochina, 
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l^KORAT^DUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

SUBJECT; Further United States Support for France 

- ■ and the Associated States of Indochina 

REFERENCES: A. NSC 124/2 

B, NSC Action Nos. 758 , 773 and 78O 

C, NIE-63 and NIE-91 


! The enclosed report by the Department of 

State on the subject is transmitted herewith for consideration 
by the National Security Council of the recommendation con¬ 
tained in paragraph 9 thereof at its meeting on Thursday, 
August 6 , 1953. . 


WASHINGTON 


August 5 , 1953 
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Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary'of the Treasury 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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• ’ The winding up of the Indochina v/ar is a necessary 

condition to enable France to check both these trends and 
reassurie a r.ore confident and positive role on the continent. 

h. The lack of success so far in Indochina is traceable 
largely to French.failure; 

v' a, by timely grants of sovereignty and impressive 

. military success, to win a sufficient native support to^ 
permit more rapid development of larger and more effective 
native armies, and to frustrate nationalist appeal of the 
Viet Minh, 

b. to plan and execute aggressive military operations 

present French government is the first in seven 
years which seems prepared to do wliat needs to be done to v/ind 
/up the v:ar in Indochina. Its plans offer the United States at 
' last an opportunity to attack the major Indochinese and 
Metropolitan French problems as a v/hole. The French^Premier 
has assured our* representatives that his government is anxious 
to continue the struggle and to press on to v/in, but he can 
carry thi’ough his program against political opposition only if 
he offers a "package" solution, not only of Indochina but of 
the related French v/ealoiess in Europe and at home. For this 
purpose the new government has developed the following program; 

Military In itiative . . A ne\i commander, General 
Navarre, has taken over in Indochina and is determined to 
, assurae uhe offensive. The initial operations under his 
command testify to this resolve. He has revised the plan 
originally presented in outline to us by M. Letourneau in 
March 1953 for breaking the back of Viet Minh resistance 
during the campaign season of 195^-55» His p3.ans include 
an increase in the native armies by approximately the 
following figures; 59,600 in 1953? 7o,000 in 3.95^, and 
20,000 in 1955 for a total of 331,650 by January 1956. 

At his request, the French government is prepared, despite 
popular opposition, to send nine more regular infantry 
battalions plus ancillary units from France, if the rest 
of the program is agreed on. The Mavarre operational 
plans drawn up on Indochina were approved by Lt. Gen. 

0‘Daniel, USA, in his report on his recent mission. . 










b. Political Propran . Pursuant to ths French 
declaration of 0‘uly 3) Lciniel has assured U. 
representatives of his determination to grant genuine^ 
independence to the Associated States without the strings 
which have marked the previous grants of "independence*^', 

Ke apparently envisages something very much like Dominion 
status, retaining only such French authority and privileges 
as may be agreed, 

F isca]. Piehabilitation , Laniel conceives his pro¬ 
ject for Indochina as an integral part of a nev; and 
supreme effort by France to "put its house in order**. 

He plans to approach a balanced budget during CY 199+• 

This vrill involve a cut in French military as v/ell as 
civil expense for that year. At the same time he contem¬ 
plates a greater effort in Indochina. To do this ho asks 
the U. S. for additional assistance amounting to about 
$400 million for FY 1954. 

✓ 

6, a. Attached are tv/o tables showing (1) the financing 
of the Indochina v/ar in CY 1953 ^nd as proposed for 
CY 19545 and (2) U. S. aid for France and Indochina under 
1953 program and 195^ appropriations. They contain 
tentative figures for 195^>-» 

b. As the first table makes clear, under the proposed 
"program, the United States v/ould assume about 50 por cent 
of the 1954 budgetary expenditures ($829 million out of 
$ 1,676 million) and, if end-item aid is included, ^-^ould 

be carrying about 6l per cent of the total financing. • 

This would represent about two and one-third times the 
amount of U. S. aid for CY 1953* 

c. As shown by the second table, this program would ‘ 
entaTl an increase of $403 million over ths assistance 
now planned for France ($1,286 million). Of the total ' 
French military budget for both Indochina and NATO, the 
presently planned U. S, aid, including .end items,- would 

be 26 per cent: if the aid v/ere increased as requested, 
suchU, Si assistance, including end items, would be 34- 
per cent of th© total, • • 

d. Finally^ as the first table indicates, under the 
program, the total expenditures for Indochina for 195^, 
including end items, woiiLd be $2,l60 million as compared 
with $ 1,700 for CY' 1953 . 
















7. The program presents substantial risks. Under it, 
the French build-up in Europe v/ould be slowed down in some 
degree, both by the limited troop diversion and the cut in 
the French military budget. Moreover, in the best of 
circuratances, the Indo-Chinese war cannot be successfully 
closed out before the 195^-55 fighting season. Consequently, 
in addition to any supplemental aid furnished nov/. \ie would 
have to contemplate a comparable further contribution a year 
frora nov; to assure a satisfactory conclusion. Furthermore, ' 
there is the risk that the French Union forces in Indo-China 
might suffer reverses before the projected additional effort 
can be brought to bear, 

8, Despite these risks and uncertainties it is believed 
that the U, S. should agree, in its ovm. security interests, 
to furnish the additional $400 million of aid to France • 
•■feripus factors lead to this conclusion: 

a. The Laniel government is almost certainly the 
last French government which would undertake to continue the 
v/ar in Indo-China. If it fails, it will ahnost certainly 

be succeeded by a government conmiitted to seek a settlement 
on terms dangerous to the security of the U. S, and the Free 
V/orld. The negotiation of a truce in Korea, added to the 
frustrations and v;eariness of the seven’years’ v/ar, has 
markedly increased the sentiment in France for some kind of 
negotiated peace in Indo-China, In the recent protracted 
French governmental crisis, every leading candidate bid for 
popular support v/ith some kind of promise to reduce the 
Indo-China commitment in some v;ay. For the first time in 
seven years, latent defeatist impulses emerged into real 
efforts by political and parliamentary leaders to "pull out", 

b. Under present conditions any negotiated settle¬ 
ment would mean the eventual loss to Communism not only of 
Indo-China but of the v/hole of Southeast Asia, 

c. The loss of Indo-China v/ould be critical to the 
security of the U. S. Communist control of Indo-China v/ould 
endanger vital rav/ material^.soui’cesj it v/ould v/eaken the 
co^idence of other Southeast Asian states in Western leader- 
shipj it v/ould make more difficult and more expensive the 
defense of Japan, Formosa and the Philippinesj and complicate 
the creation of viable Japanese economy. If the French 
actually decided to v/ithdrav/, the U. S, v/ould have to consider 
most seriously v/hether to take over in this area. 

d. On the other hand,if the proposed program does 
succeed, and the French are able to achieve victory in Indo- 











China within tv/o years, the effect v;ill be to strengthen the 
Free V/orld and oiir coalition in Europe as v:ell as Southeast 
Asia, France v/ill be enabled to adopt in Europe the‘active 
role which her v;ealmess has undermined in the preceding 
period. 


KecomTiiend ation 

9. Accordingly it is recommended that the National Securili'' 
Council agree to an increase in aid to France in the current 
fiscal year by an amount not exceeding million above that 

already coimnittedj provided only that (a) the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff inform "the National Security Council that in their view 
the French plan holds the promise of military success; and 
(b) the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
ascertain the available sources v/ithin currently appropriated 
funds and. the extent to which a special supplementary 
appropriation v/ill be necessary vi/hen Congress reconvenes in 
January 1954. 
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FINAI ICING THE WAR III IMDOCIilNA 
(i^iillions of dollars) 

Present estimate of reauirer.ients 
• French Expeditionary Corps 
Reinforcements under Navarre plan 
French Air Force and Navy 
Total French forces 

Associated States forces 
Regular Armies 

Light battalions and support troops 
Air and naval forces 
Total 

Total budgetary requirement 

Financing of requirements 
French budget or equivalent 
French fiscal resources 
U, S. financial assistance 
Presently available 
Requirement yet to be financed 
Total 

Total French budget or equivalent 

including U. S, financial assistance 
Associated States fiscal resources 
Total budgetary resources 


1953 12^ 


866 

0 

1003 


866 

5^ 

jaz 

1057 


335 

9 


koo 

196 

23. 

^19 




975 

258 

0 

258 

1390 


690 

426 

403 

^29 

1519 

JJ2 

167 ^ 


Total U, S, a i d for Indochina 

Financial assistance (as above) 258 829 

Military end~itemprograr:i 255 429 

Common-use program 30 30" 

Economic aid to Associated States -25 25 

Total . I313 

Total financing by France, Associated 
Stg ^es ai^ d the U. S, . 

Budget~e7ry "* * . . ■ 1390 I676 

Other 310 484 

Total 1700 2I60 

Total U. S. financing as percent of total 

program 61^ 

NOTE: U, S.,fiscal year 1954 aid program is 
related to French calendar year 1954 
budget progrcim. 




































^ ibte^ i mc^LMM:^ .ikM^, > .tt^^:^-:yv-r^c(ii,^ fti^:ig^si:wkVL ^ .iji ^-k^h ixr‘jha-v.v, 


o 


u. 


TAB B 


5. AID W FRAFCE .^D IKDCCHIKA 
^millions of dolJ.ars) 


Program 

125 ^ 


I. 


II. 


relat ed to_ A pril 
B^orandu/g* 

"KutuaTi” defense financing 
Attributed French 
NATO budget 
Attributed Indochina 
budget . 

Total 

Defense support 
assistance 

Attributed French NATO 
budget 

Attributed Indochina 
budget 
Total 

"Kitty" to cover partial 
costs of expansion 
Indochina forces 
Total aid related to 
April memorandum 

req uest for aid 
to fjnia nce proposed 
IndocTi ina program 
TotaTUI S7 aid now 
available for Indochina 
in relation to April 
meraoranduia 

Requirement yet to be 
financed. 


169 

48 

217 


158 

210 ^ 

3^ 

0 


Proposed 

1954 


Appropriated 

12^ 


100 

400 

500 


0 

0 

. 0 

100 

"600 


400 
485 • 


_ 0 

0 

26^ 

Til 

829 

426 

403 


^•iemorandun on aid prepared by U, S, delegation to the North 
Atlantic Co’incil meeting in Paris and handed to the French 
Government by the U. S, delegation on April 26, 1953* 




































TAB B CContjdl 

Program 
: : 195'^ 


III. U- ai^ in addition 
to A prTi memor andum 
I'iiTitary end-item 
program: F.rance 
Ililitary end-item 
, ■ prograia: Indochina 

. Corrimoxi-use program 
for Indochina 
Economic aid to 
Associated States 
Total 

IV. Tot^l U. S , aid for 
France ^nd I ndochina 
~Presently' available 

funds 

Requirement yet to be 
financed 

Total ' ■ 

■ \ 

V. Tot al m ilitar y program 
of France and t he 
Associa ted* ' States , 

inc lu di ^igf ' jJ. S^ a ssistance 
in all forms French 
■ mi li 't a.r y ~budg e o 

NATO and~ other areas 
Indochina 

Present French budget 
plan 

Additional TJ, S. 
financing requested 
Total 

Total French budget v;ith 
U. S, support 
Associated States 
military budgets 
U. S. aid outside April 
memorandum 

Total program with U, S. 
aid 


Proposed Appropriated 
1954 1954 


0 

364 

'291 

255 

429 

429 

30. 

30 

30 

25 

310 

"5^ 

... 77? 

895 

141*8 

1286 


■ 1069■ 


2730’ 2444 

1233 '7 1090 

_0 429 

1233- lFr9' 

3903 ^ 7 39^3 

157 ^ 157 

4430 ' V 4895 






































TAB B (Cont«d) 


Program Proposed Appropriated 

lia i25it issi 


20 ^ 26 ^ 

NOTES; 


U. S. fiscal 195^ aid program is related to French 
calendar 195’-+ budget program. 

a. Figure arbitrary since attribution has not yet 
" taken place; figure based upon 1952 experience, 

and also includes counterpart of million 
provided out of fiscal 1953 appropriation, under 
April memorandum, 

b. Available from unprogrammed portion of carry-over 
** into fiscal 195+ of unobligated fiscal 1953 

appropriations for Far East military aid, 

c. Arbitrarily reduced 20 percent to reflect 
proportionate reduction in European military aid 
appropriation belov/ figures proposed to Congress, 

' d. This figure shov/n as zero because of reprogramm- 
ing v/hich took place in course of the year, 
because of over-programming for France for 
• the period FY 1950-1953; in effect, no net 
additional funds v;ere therefore necessary for 
the French end-item program out of the 1953 
appropriations. . ■ 


VI. Total U, S, aid 

percent to tal programs 
f i nanc e d* "by U. _ S . , 
Fr ^rce . a nd'^Associaied 
States 

Presently available 
funds 

Including requirement 
yet to be financed 















28 August 1953 


I.SMp.nAinD’JM FOH TUB SECRETARY OF DEFENSE« 

Subject; The Navarro Concept for Operations 
in Indochina, 


1. In a memorandum for you, dated 21 April subject: 

French Stratci-ic Plaii for the Successful Conclusion 


proposea 


or the Iv'ar in Indochina, 


Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed 


fcllG 

out certain v;ealvncsscs in the LoTourneau-Allard Pl^-^> 
fc-'t that it v;as h/oricable. During the visit of the U,S. Joint 
ililitaT'y liiooion to Indochina, Lieuten^t Ceiieral Navarre sub¬ 
mitted in writins to Lieutenant General O'Daniel, Cnxcf^of the 
Miss'ion, a paoer entitled "Principles for the Conduct Oa the , 
VJar in Indochina" appended hereto, which appears to correct ^ . | 
those vjcalcnesses and vjhich presents a marlced Improvoitieno in . 
French military thinlcing concemln^ operations in Indocnina, 

' 2. In his report Lieutenant General O'Daniel stated that, 
in his opinion,* the nev; French command in Indochina will 
accoinollsh under the Navarro concept the decisive deieau of 
the Viet Ilinh by 1955 and that the addition of tv;o or more 
French divisions from outside of Indochina v/ould expedite 
this defeat. Additions other than in divisional oi^’j^-niza-^ 
tion ;V;ould be in error since it is the divisional team, yii-h 
13—combat proven effectiveness, vjhich is sorely ncedca in 
indochiv-n. Lieutenant General O'Daniel further reported tnat 
French miiita'ey leaders v;cra most cooperative with the mission, 
thr:t several agreements vjere accomplished to improve the effec¬ 
tiveness of the proposed military operations, and thao repeated 
invitations v.'cro* extended to the U.S. mission to return In^a 
few months to witness the proi^i'ess the French will have maae. 

.wv* w, ,...st pc-eformances by the French, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have reservations in predicting'; actual results v.'hich 
can be expected pendin;^ additional proof by demonstracion of 
corFcinuod French support and by further French performance in 
'"ndocl'’na, The Joint Chiefs of Staif are of the opinion thac 
a basic rocuirement for milltai'y success in Indochina is one 
of creatin" a political climate in that country •v;hich V7lll pro¬ 
vide the incentive for natives to support the French and supply 


3. Based on pa^i 


I 
















then X';ith adequate intelligence which is 


ful covir'^n.^t- vital to the succcss- 

and opcracxons in xndochina. ir this is acconolislied 

Indcch^nk"'^^'d'"^rvSn^T^?‘^«^ ic^vigorously pi’rsucd nilitarily in 
olvi^n wnolencaroca political support in Franco 

=«?noicnU tH-arraut 

Of. Mva^^^;o“repi cTo„‘Sco5;1|- tho 

^oolS-iSf 

•— .. ^ O 4 ^taii^^^,ion oi one xjactle Corps’’ envicp'-<^d 


tip Ilavarre concept and 


...xl-...,, --axot^ca Aavlaoaj; C-aoap in l>aoohlna. In adailon^ 


iriprove 



the 


In furtherance of 

Ox StClxx €LVQ i'CCOivln*'^ P 

nat-on r-ceiv-d Indochina, in 

v,,,v,-,...- -i-iOai xnaochlzia indicates the French rr^t- 

anreements pphed _hetx;ccn General 0’Daniel and ^ 


0 ’Daniel Ilicsion the Joint Chiefs 
ro-ress Deporp from Indochina. Infor- 


G-- 


as 


oeowcen General 0’Daniel and 

■ ci^Jotoa iy ainoJafo vigorously 

^ Dapel and as contCxmolated by him in 


the Pronuh have 

tive*operi'tio-? ^^syond limited objec- 

.^.,7 the enemy off balan-r-.” /u^ 

•?r» „-.-... . ''o-mv...bo cu.nd dxvlcj,on-Sise units is still 


in one plannin!j; starves ', (c) there is ”no sense of ur-ency in 


U--A VietnasiODO coiraanfle 


(d) 

tio, 

amphibious plan ha 


X.. <>- «• Vi. 

'ion Oi 'political problems" 


rs and stai 


n f-po'-'r,. ..-;■“ soaff officers’’ 

a tra.Lnxn 2 command is awaiting the solu- 

ncl {e) the ‘'or^xanlsation of 


ofri( 


not eono beyond the plaining' 
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ins u?"too iiva??o“’5r“???■’ill in follow- 
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believe that additionalChiefs of staff 
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.For the Joint Chiefs of Staff* 
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Chairman, 

Joint Chiefs of staff.. 


















PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN INDOCHINA 
■ . THROUGH MID -1954 


THE PROBLEM 

To estimate French Union and Communist capabilities and probable courses of 
action with respect to Indochina and the internal situation throughout Indochina 
through mid-1954. 

ASSUMPTION 

There is no major expansion of the Korean war. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Unless there is a marked improvement 
in the French Union military position in 
Indochina, political stability in the Asso¬ 
ciated States and popular support of the 
French Union effort against the Viet 
Minh will decline. We believe that such 
marked improvement in the military sit¬ 
uation is not likely, though a moderate 
improvement is possible. The over-all 
- French Union position in Indochina 
therefore will probably deteriorate during 
the period of this estimate. 

I 2. The lack of French Union military suc- 
j cesses, continuing Indochinese distrust 
of ultimate French political intentions, 
and popular apathy will probably con- 
1 tinue to prevent a significant increase in 
I Indochinese will and ability to resist the 
I Viet Minh. 

• 3. We cannot estimate the impact of the 
new French military leadership. How¬ 
ever, we believe that the Viet Minh will 


retain the military initiative and will con¬ 
tinue to attack territory in the Tonkin 
delta and to nifike incursions into areas 
outside the delta. The Viet Minh will 
attempt to consolidate Communist con¬ 
trol in “Free Laos” and will build up sup¬ 
plies in northern Laos to support further 
penetrations and consolidation in that 
country. The Viet Minh will almost cer¬ 
tainly intensify political warfare, includ¬ 
ing guerrilla activities, in Cambodia^ 

4. Viet Minh prestige has been increased 
by the military successes of the past year, 
and the organizational and administra¬ 
tive effectiveness of the regime will prob¬ 
ably continue to grow. 

5. The French Government will remain 
under strong and increasing domestic 
pressure to reduce the French military 
commitment in Indochina, and the pos¬ 
sibility cannot be excluded that this pres¬ 
sure will be successful. However, we be- 












lieve that the French will continue 
without enthusiasm to maintain their 
present levels of troop strength through 
mid-1954 and will support the planned 
development of the national armies of the 
Associated States. • 

6. We believe that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists will continue and possibly increase 
their present support of the Viet Minh. 
However, we believe that whether or not 
hostilities are concluded in Korea, the 
Chinese Communists will not invade In¬ 
dochina during this period.^ The Chi¬ 
nese Communists will almost certainly 
retain the capability to intervene so 
forcefully in Indochina as to overrun 
most of the Tonkin delta area before ef¬ 


fective assistance could be brought to 
bear. 

.7. We believe that the Communist objec¬ 
tive to secure control of all Indochina will 
•. not be altered by an armistice in Korea cr 
by Communist “peace” tactics. How¬ 
ever, the Communists may decide that 
“peace” maneuvers in Indochina would 
contribute to the attainment of Commu¬ 
nist global objectives, and to the objective 
of the Viet Minh. 

8. If present trends in the Indochinese 
situation continue through mid-1954, the 
French Union political and military posi- 
■ tion may subsequently deteriorate very 
rapidly. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 

9. Military Situation.- The Viet Minh occu¬ 
pation of the mountainous Thai country of 
northwestern Tonkin in late 1952 and the 
follow-up thrust into northern Laos in April 
1953 demonstrate that the Viet Minh have 
retained the military initiative in Indochina. 
Although the Viet Minh did not defeat any 
large French Union forces in these operations, 
they did force the French to withdraw the 
bulk of their offensive striking power from 
the Tonkin delta and dispense it in isolated, 
strong points, dependent on air transport for. 
logistic support. At the same time, strong 
Viet Minh guerrilla elements plus two regular 

•The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint 
Staff, believes that the intelligence available 
Is insufTicient to permit a conclusion at this 
time that the Chinese Communists will or will 
not Invade Indochina prior to mid-1954. 

’■.See Annex A for Estimated French Union 
Strengths and Dispo.sitlons; 

See Annex B for Estimated Viet Minh Strengths 
and Dispositions; 

Sec Annex C for French Far Eastern Air Force 
Strengths and Dispositions; and 
See Annex D for French Far Eastern Naval 
Strengths and Dispositions. 


Viet Minh divisions sufficed to contain the 
114,000 regular French Union forces remain¬ 
ing in the Tonkin delta. The Viet Minh now 
appear to have withdrawn the bulk of their 
regular forces from Laos. They probably 
have left behind political cadres, some regu¬ 
lar forces, and well-supplied guerrilla units 
in the areas which they overran in order to 
consolidate Communist political and military 
control, to prepare bases for future opera¬ 
tions, and to pin down French Union gar¬ 
risons. 

10. The invasion of Laos may have been un¬ 
dertaken as part of a long-range Communist 
design to develop unrest in Thailand and 
ultimately gain control of all Southeast Asia. 
Viewed solely in terms of the Viet Minh ob¬ 
jective to win all of Indochina, however, the 
Viet Minh offensive in Laos is an extension of 
the 1952 winter’s offensive in northwestern 
Tonkin, and represents a shift in Viet Minh 
military tactics. This shift in tactics is 
probably largely explained by the inability to 
defeat the main French Union forces in the 
Tonkin delta by direct assault. Faced with 
this position of strength, the Viet Minh began 














during 1952 to turn the bulk of their regular 
forces toward the conquest of northwestern 
Tonkin and northern Laos, areas lightly held 
by isolated French Union garrisons. 

IL In this manner, the Viet Minh probably 
• hope to retain the military and political in¬ 
itiative and, by dispersing French Union 
forces, to prevent either a clean-up by the 
- French Union in the Tonkin delta or offensive 
operations by the French Union against Viet 
Minh troop concentrations and supply in¬ 
stallations outside the delta. The Viet Minh 
■ may well believe that by gradually extending 
their base areas in lightly defended regions 
of Laos, Cambodia, and central Vietnam they 
can keep French Union forces dispersed and 
pinned down indefinitely. In time, they 
probably expect to sap the morale of the 
Vietnamese and the French and finally so 
alter the balance of power as to make possible 
successful Viet Minh attacks against the key 
areas of Tonkin and south Vietnam. 

12. The deployment of four divisions into 
Laos by the Viet Minh and the fact that the 
French did not attack their long and exposed 
lines of communication typify the over-all 
'situation in Indochina. French Union forces 
still outweigh the Viet Minh in numbers, fire¬ 
power, and materiel. French ability to air 
lift troops and equipment, although strained 
at the present time, provides the French 
Union with tactical flexibility in planning 
defensive and offensive operations. The Viet 
Minh, however, by their skill in guerrilla war, 
their ability to move rapidly and to infiltrate 
and control areas under nominal French 
occupation, have caused the French to com¬ 
mit large forces throughout Indochina to 
static defense, thus seriously reducing French 
ability to take the offensive. 

13. Viet Minh regular foi'ces in northern In¬ 
dochina have continued their gradual evolu¬ 
tion from lightly armed guerrilla bands to a 
regularly organized military force. They 
have made noticeable advances in the devel¬ 
opment of field cbmmunications, and, unit 
firepower has increased although they still 
possess only limited amounts of artillery. 
Viet Minh combat effectiveness is still limited 


by a lack of medical supplies and an inability 
to sustain major military operations. 

.14. Military aid from the US has enabled the 
French Union to equip adequately their reg¬ 
ular ground forces. The French air forces, 
with US logistical support, and with no air 
opposition, have maintained a fair degree of 
effectiveness in paratroop operations, supply 
by air drops, and daylight attacks on enemy 
supply dumps. French naval forces have 
improved in combat effectiveness and have 
maintained control of the seacoasts and in¬ 
land watei’ways. However, the Viet Minh 
have the continuing capability to threaten 
control of the inland waterways by a mining ’ 
campaign. Some Vietnamese National Army 
units have performed creditably in combat, 
but desertion and “missing in action” figures 
remain high. For the most part, Vietnamese 
National Guard and other local security 
forces lack the firepower, discipline, and lead¬ 
ership to hold positions alone against regular 
Viet Minh units which infiltrate tlie Tonkin 
delta. 

15. Although French Union military capabili¬ 
ties have improved slightly, the French 
Union military effort has been inhibited by 
considerations of domestic French politics, 
French security in Europe, and fear of in¬ 
volvement in a war with Communist China. 
These considerations have caused French 
commanders in Indochina to forego aggres¬ 
sive military operations that would entail 
heavy casualties and have prevented them 
from obtaining reinforcements on a scale that 
might make possible the defeat of the Viet 
Minh. 

16. The development of the Vietnamese Na¬ 
tional Army, promised by the French in 1949, 
has been retailed by a shortage of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, by French 
lack of faith in the Vietnamese and by French 
fiscal problems. There has also been an un¬ 
willingness among many Vietnamese leaders, 
not including Premier Tam, to undertake a 
major mobilizaUon effort until the French 
Trant further political concessions and until 
the Vietnamese character of the new army 
is fully guaranteed. 












• 17. Political.. Some political progress has 
been made in Vietnam during the past year. 
Premier Tam’s administration has enlisted 
the cooperation of the strongly nationalist 
Dai Viet leader Nguyen Huu Tri, and nation¬ 
alist concern over Tain’s francophilia has to 

. some extent dissipated. Tam has also added 
. to the political vitality, of Vietnam by holding 
local elections in secure areas of Vietnam. 
Another Vietnamese program, undertaken 
with US economic assistance, which involves 
the relocation of scattered yniages in the 

! dei^ into.centralized and defensible" sites may 
be” an important step toward the eventual 
“pacification” of heavily infiltrated areas.'-' 
The decisions of March 1953 to increase the 
size of the Vietnamese National Army while 
expanding the area of Vietnamese strategic 
and operational responsibility, could also be 
of major political significance. 

’ 18.' Despite these advances, Vietnam still 
.acks the degree of political strength essential 
for the mobilization of the country’s resources. 
Tam’s “action” program remains more shad- 
' ow than substance. Elected local councils 
have no real power, promised land reform 
and other social and economic reforms which 
might generate popular support have not left 
the planning stage, and the Vietnamese gov¬ 
ernment is handicapped by incompetent cab¬ 
inet ministers and the lack of competent 
administrators. Wliile Bao Dai refuses to 
assume active dhection of the affairs of state, 
he remains hostile toward new leadership and 
democratic activities. 

19. Of more basic importance in the failure 
of Vietnamese to rally to the Vietnamese gov¬ 
ernment following the French grant of inde¬ 
pendence within the French Union in 1949 
have been the following: 

a. Many Vietnamese doubt the ability of 
French Union forces to defeat the Viet Minh 
■and prefer to remain apart from the struggle. 

b. The French Government has not dared 
to promise complete national independence at 

. some future date, as demanded by the Viet¬ 
namese, because of the fear that the French 
national assembly would then refuse to sup- 
. port a war in a “lost” portion of the French 
Union. 


c. The Vietnamese, despite many evolu¬ 
tionary steps toward complete independence 
since 1949, are generally inclined to believe i 
that the French intend to retain effective con¬ 
trol over the affairs of Vietnam. 

d. Tht nationalist appeal and military 
prestige of the Viet Minh remains strong 
among significant numbers of the Vietnamese. ^ 

20. In Cambodia, intei'nal political strife has 
weakened the government, dissident nation¬ 
alist elements have continued to sap popular 
loyalty to the throne, and the King is de¬ 
manding greater independence from the 
French in order to strengthen his political 
position at home. Meanwhile, the 9,000 Viet 
Minh combatants in Cambodia, while under 
fairly constant attack by French and Cam¬ 
bodian forces, are capable of exploiting dis¬ 
orders which may develop. 

21. Laotian stability has been upset by the 
recent Viet Minh incursion. The Laotians 
are generally hostile to the Viet Minh but are 
unable to contribute a great deal to the de¬ 
fense of their homeland. A small group of 
pro-Communist Laotians returned to Laos 
with the Viet Minh during the recent incur¬ 
sion. It is led by a disaffected Laotian noble¬ 
man, Prince Souphanouvong, and calls itself 
the “Free Government of Pathet Lao” (Laos). 

22. Meanwhile, the Viet Minh leadership, with 
Chinese Communist material and advisory 
assistance since 1949, has demonstrated the 
necessary zeal, ruthlessness, and tenacity to 
exploit to the maximum the limited resources 
at their command. The Viet Minh have ex¬ 
panded the area under their complete control 
and their prestige has probably increased 
throughout Indochina as a result of military 
successes in northwest Tonkin and Laos. 

23. In the areas of Viet Minh occupation, 
Viet Minh control is believed to be effective, 
and minimum food requirements are being 
met. The Viet Minh have taken on increas¬ 
ingly the conventional characteristics of a 
"Peoples Republic” and are now engaged In 
programs to confiscate and redistribute land 
and to eliminate “traitors” and “reaction¬ 
aries.” Although this departure from na¬ 
tional front tactics has increased realization 












that the Viet Minh are under complete Com¬ 
munist domination, the Viet Minh control 
many villages within areas of nominal French 
Union occupation through terror, compulsion, 
and their continued nationalist appeal. 

24. The Viet Minh and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists continue to maintairi close relations. 
It is estimated that there are less than a 
thousand Chinese Communist advisers and 
technicians with the Viet Minh in Indochina. 
The Chinese Communists are providing the 
Viet Minh with military supplies at an esti¬ 
mated average level of 400 to 500 tons per 
month, and some Viet Minh troops are sent 
to Communist China for training. Small 
Chinese Communist units reportedly have 
entered the mountainous northwest section 
of Tonkin on several occasions to assist the 
Viet Minh against French-supported native 
.guerrillas, but no Chinese Communist troops 
. have been identified in forward areas. There 
was some evidence during the past year that 
Viet Minh policy statements may be “cleared,” 
if not written, in Peiping. Close Viet Minh 
relations with Communist China are com¬ 
plemented, superficially at least, by equally 
warm relations with the Soviet Union, but we 
are unable to determine whether Peiping or 
Moscow has ultimate responsibility for Viet 
Minh policy. 

PROBABLE TRENDS IN FRENCH UNION 
CAPABILITIES AND COURSES OF ACTION 

25. French plans for dealing with the war in 
Indochina now revolve around the develop¬ 
ment of national armies in the Associated 
States, particularly in Vietnam. In March 
1953, the Franco-Vietnamese High Military 
Council approved a new program calling for 
an increase in Vietnamese strength during 
the current year of 40,000 men, organized in 
54 “commando” battalions.* A further ex¬ 
pansion of 57,000 men has been proposed for 


•The 40,000 are to be recruited and will represent 
a net increase in French Union strength. 
Planned transfers of native units from the 
French Army to the Vietnamese Army will also 
strengthen the Vietnamese Army but will not 
represent any net increase In French Union 
strength. 


1954 and will probably be undertaken if the 
initial reinforcement is successful and if 
equipment is made available by the US. With 
these additional Vietnamese forces, the 
French hope to undertake widespread clear¬ 
ing operations and subsequently to organize 
sufficient mobile groups to begin by early 1955 
the destruction of the Viet Minh regular 
forces in Tonkin. . 


26. Progress has been made in carrying out 
the troop reinforcement program thus far, 
and the Vietnamese may have close to 40,000 
reinforcements recruited, trained, and avail¬ 
able for combat by early 1954. However, the 
Viet Minh invasion of Laos and the threat of 
similar operations will probably keep French 
mobile reserves deployed outside the Tonkin 
delta in isolated strong points. The addition 
of 40,000 untested and lightly armed Viet¬ 
namese will not offset the absence of these . 
regular French forces, and effective clearing 
or offensive operations cannot be undertaken 
until French Union forces are regrouped. 
Moreover, the French military leadership has 
been so dominated by concepts of static de¬ 
fense as to be unable to conduct the planned 
operations with the vigor necessary for their 
success. How the new military leadership 
may alter this we cannot estimate. Finally, ^ 
unless the French Union forces prove strong 
enough to provide security for the Vietnamese 
population, it will not be possible to sweep the 
guerrillas out of the areas as planned. Not 
only will the populace fail generally to pro¬ 
vide the intelligence required to rout the 
guerrillas but, as in the past, they will fre¬ 
quently give warning of the presence of the 
French Union forces, thus permitting the 
guerrillas to take cover and later to emerge 
when the danger is past. 

27. The French are fearful that they cannot 
achieve a military decision in Indochina. 
Unless the French Union military plans 
achieve great/ success during the period of 
this estimate, the conviction will grow in 
France that the Indochina problem can only 
be solved through some over-all East-West 
settlement in the Far East. The difficulties 
of the French financial position impel the 
French to seek relief from the mounting costs 










of the Indochina war, and French apprehen¬ 
sions concerning eventual German rearma¬ 
ment not only make them reluctant to in¬ 
crease the military establishment in Indo¬ 
china but impel them to seek the early return 
of French troops to Europe. The French 
Government will therefore remain under 
? strong and increasing domestic pressure to 

'■ reduce its military commitment in Indo- 

■' china. On the other hand, the French Gov- 

• ernment is under strong pressure to main- 

■ . :. tain its position in Indochina. There is still 
considerable sentiment against abandoning 
the heavy investment which France has 
! poured into Indochina. More important, 

i there is great reluctance to accept the ad- 

• verse effects on the cohesion of the French 
' Union and on French prestige as a world 

' power which would accompany the loss of 

, France’s position in Indochina. In these cir- 

; cumstances, we believe that the French will 

continue without enthusiasm to maintain 
their present levels of troop strength through 
mid-1954 and will support the planned devel¬ 
opment of the National Armies of the Asso¬ 
ciated States. At the same time, France will 
• probably continue to seek maximum financial 
and material assistance for the French Union 
effort while resisting any measures which 
. would impair French pre-eminence among 
the Associated States, including the making 
'.. of any commitments concerning the eventual 
; political status of the Associated States. 

, 28. Political strength in Vietnam may grow 

slightly during 1953 as progress is made 
toward a stronger national army, as the Viet¬ 
namese assume increasing governmental re¬ 
sponsibilities, and as Premier Tam’s social 
I and political programs serve to decrease dis- 
'' ' trust of French intentions. There will prob¬ 
ably also be a growing understanding, and 
fear, of the true Communist nature and pur¬ 
pose of the Viet Minh. However, these de¬ 
velopments will not bring about a significant 
increase in Vietnamese will and ability to 
resist the Viet Minh during the period of 
' this estimate because the Vietnam leadership 
' cannot in this brief period overcome popular 
! apathy and mobilize the energy and resources 
J of the people. Moreover, if events should 


persuade Vietnam leaders that no progress 
toward national independence is possible un¬ 
der the French or that French Union forces 
cannot defeat the Viet Minh, it is probable 
that the political strength of Vietnam would 
decline rapidly. Substantial Viet Minh naili- 
tary' victories in the Tonkin delta or else¬ 
where in Indochina would also produce such a 
decline. 

29. In Cambodia, political stability is likely 
to decline as the result of tension between the 
monarchy, the politically divided people, and 
the French colonial administration. Even if 
French concessions to the King insure his 
adherence to the French Union, unrest in 
Cambodia or a Viet Minh penetration into 
southern Laos might force the depl 05 rment of 
strong French forces to Cambodia. 

30. In Laos, political attitudes will be de¬ 
termined almost entirely by military develop¬ 
ments. The Laotians will probably remain 
loyal to the French Union if they are de¬ 
fended aggressively. They will not, however, 
offer effective resistance to Communist efforts 
to consolidate political control if French 
Union forces retreat from the country or if 
the French Union forces defend only a few 
strong points. 

PROBABLE TRENDS IN VIET MINH AND 
CHINESE COMMUNIST CAPABILITIES 
AND COURSES OF ACTION 

31. Viet Minh Capabilities and Probable 
Courses of Action. Barring serious Viet Minh 
military reverses, which could occur if Viet 
Minh forces should overextend themselves or 
make frontal attacks on French Union strong 
points, the Viet Minh regime will probably in¬ 
crease its total strength slightly during the 
period of this estimate. Viet Minh prestige 
will be increased by their recent gains in Laos. 
The organizational and administrative effec¬ 
tiveness of the regime will probably continue 
to increase with experience and Chinese Com¬ 
munist guidance. The program of expropria¬ 
tion and distribution of lands to tenants now 
being carried out probably weakens the Viet 
Minh appeal among some classes, but will 
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probably strengthen Viet Minh controls at the 
l 0 vel and thus facilitate the collection 

of rice. 

32. Militarily, the Viet Minh are unlikely to 
expand greatly their armed forces because 
they are already experiencing manpower diffi¬ 
culties. Their combat efficiepcy probably will 
increase, however, as the result of a modest 
augmentation of their unit firepower and a 
steady improvement in staff planning and co¬ 
ordination of forces. The Viet Minh probably 
.will continue to receive a steady flow of mate- 
. rial assistance from the Chinese Communists, 

■ and the amount may increase at any time. 
•The Viet Minh do not have, and probably can- 
V not develop within the period of this estimate, 

{ the capability to make such effective use of 
•. heavy equipment — artillery, armor, and air- 
craft — from the Chinese Communists as to 
permit successful attacks against strong con¬ 
centrations of regular French forces. Over a 
longer period, however, a great increase in 
Viet Minh capabilities, including the develop-' 
ment of an air force, is possible. 

• 33. We believe that during the period of this 
estimate the Communists in Indochina will 
probably attempt to avoid combat except . 
where they can achieve surprise or great supe¬ 
riority in numbers. They will attempt to con¬ 
solidate Communist controls in “Free Laos” 
and will build up supplies in northern Laos to 
support further penetrations and consolida¬ 
tion in that country. If they reach the Thai 
border, they probably will attempt to organize 
guerrilla forces among the Vietnamese in 
northeastern Thailand, but we do not believe 
they will have the capability to provide much 
material assistance to such forces through 
mid-1954. The Viet Minh forces in Laos may 
hope to receive assistance from the Viet¬ 
namese population in Thailand. The Viet 
Minh will almost certainly intensify political 
warfare, including guerrilla activities in 
Cambodia. 

34. We believe that neither the French Union 

• nor the Viet Minh will be able to win a final 
‘ military decision in Indochina through mid- 

1954. The Viet Minh, with their principal 
striking forces operating from the Tonkin 
base area, will probably retain the initiative 


during the period of this estimate by main¬ 
taining attacks against lightly defended 
French Union territory. The French Union 
can hold key positions in Laos and may a.t- 
tempt by attacks against Viet Minh lines of 
communication, to prevent the Viet Minh 
from moving southward in force towards 
southern Laos and Cambodia. We believe, 
however, that Viet Minh guerrillas in south¬ 
ern Laos will develop sufficient strength to 
control much of the countryside and that 
guerrilla activities in Cambodia will be inten¬ 
sified. The French Union probably will re¬ 
duce, but not eliminate, Viet Minh strength in 
south Vietnam. Viet Minh infiltx’ation of the 
Tonkin delta will probably be maintained at a 
high level and the Viet Minh may undertake 
major attacks against the delta if they can 
weaken French defenses by drawing French 
strength elsewhere. 

35. Unless there is a marked improvement in 
the French Union military position in Indo¬ 
china, political stability in the Associated 
States and popular support of the French 
Union effort against the Viet Minh will de¬ 
cline. We believe that such marked improve¬ 
ment in the military situation is not likely, 
though a moderate improvement is possible. 
The over-all French Union position in Indo¬ 
china therefore will probably deteriorate dur¬ 
ing the period of this estimate. 

36. Chinese Communist Capabilities and Prob¬ 
able Courses of Action. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists will have the capability during the 
period of this estimate to improve airfields in 
south China, to train Viet Minh pilots, to con¬ 
tinue improvement of transportation facilities, 
and to increase their present level of logistic 
support for the Viet Minh. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists will probably retain their present 
capability to commit and support logistically 
150,000 Chinese Communist troops for an in¬ 
vasion of Indochina. The combat efficiency 
of this potential invasion force could probably 
be increased considerably by the use of com¬ 
bat-seasoned troops who have been rotated 
from Korea in the past year. The ability of 
Chinese Communist forces to sustain offensive 
operations in Indochina would probably be in¬ 
creased should logistic requirements in Korea 
rpmain at low levels for a prolonged period. 
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37. A Chinese Communist force of 150,000, 
added to Viet Minh forces, would probably be 
able to overrun the Tonkin delta area before 
effective assistance could be brought to bear. 
The Chinese Communists now have, and will 
probably continue to have during the period 
of this estimate, sufficient jet and piston air¬ 
craft, independent of operations in Korea, for 
small-scale but damaging attacks against 
French Union installations in Tonkin. With 
surprise, they probably could neutralize the 
French Air Forces in Tonkin. The Chinese 
Communist air forces do not appear, however, 
•to possess the capability at present of conduct¬ 
ing sustained air operations in Indochina be¬ 
cause of a lack of improved airfields in south 
China and stockpiles of supplies. Such prep¬ 
arations would take several months. 

38. We believe that whether or not hostilities 
are concluded in Korea, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists will not invade Indochina during the 
period of this estimate.^ Although they pos¬ 
sess the capability, the following considera¬ 
tions militate against intervention by regular 
Chinese Communist forces or by large num¬ 
bers of Chinese Communist “volunteers”: 


‘The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint 
Staff, believes that the Intelligence available is 
insufficient to permit a conclusion at this time 
that the Chinese Communists will or will not 
Invade Indochina prior to mid-1954. 


c. The Communists probably consider that | 
their present strategy in Indochina promises 
success in a prolonged struggle and produces 
certain unmediate advantages. It diverts 
badly needed French and US resources from 
Europe at relatively small cost to the Commu¬ 
nists. It provides opportunities to advance . i 
international Communist interests while pre¬ 
serving the fiction of “autonomous” national 
liberation movements, and it provides an in¬ 
strument, the Viet Minh, with which Commu¬ 
nist China and the USSR can indirectly exert 
military and psychological pressures on the | 
peoples and governments of Laos, Cambodia, 
and Thailand. 

b. Communist leadership is aware that the r 
West, and in particular the US, would prob¬ 
ably retaliate against Communist China if | 
Chinese Communist forces should invade 
Indochina. We believe that fear of such re¬ 
taliation and of the major war which might 
result are important deterrents to open Chi¬ 
nese Communist intervention in Indochina. 

39. We believe that the Communist objective . > 
to secure control of all Indochina will not be 
altered by an armistice in Korea or by Com¬ 
munist “peace” tactics. However, the Com¬ 
munists may decide that “peace” maneuvers 
in Indochina would contribute to the attain¬ 
ment of Communist global objectives, and to 
the objective of the Viet Minh. 


O ' 
















ANNEX A 


■ estimated GROU^ force strengths and dispositions as of 1 APRIL 1953' 

• ' ■ 

INDOCHINA 


A. FRENCH UNION FORCES 


COMPONENT 

TONKIN 

ANNAM de 
PLATEAUX 

COCHIN 

-CHINA 

CAMBODIA 

LAOS 

TOTAL 

Regular^ 





V- 


French Expeditionary 
Corps (CEF) 

91,000 

20,000 

45,000 

8,000 

7,500 

171,500* 

Associated States 
Armies 

27,000 

33,000 

20,000 

8,500 

8,000 

96,500 

Associated States 
National Guards 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

6,500 

29,500 

Semi-Military 







CEF Auxiliaries 

23,000 

6,500 

18,000 

3,300 

. 2,400 

53,200 

Vietnam Auxiliaries 

8,000 

10,000 

34,000 

. 

— 

62,000 

Other Semi-Military 

27,000 

7,000 

30,000 

9,000 

6,500 

79,500 

TOTALS 

182,000 

80,500 

157,000 

32,800 

29,900 

482,200 


•These strengths and dispositions were effective before the Viet Minh Invasion of Laos. Since that time 
French Expeditionary Corps (CEF) strength in Laos has been increased to 17,500 and CEF strength in 
Tonkin reduced to 81,000. 


• French Union regular forces are organized into a total of 118 CEP battalions and 95 Associated States 
battalions. The CEP has 83 infantry, 7 parachute, 8 armored, and 19 artillery battalions and 1 AAA 

• battalion. The Associated States have 87 infantry and 4 artillery battalions and 4 parachute battalions. 

• 'Does not Include 6,000 French personnel detached for duty with the Associated States forces as cadres 
and advisers. Composition of the 172,000 is as follows: French — 51,000; Foreign Legion — 19,000; 
African —17,000; North African — 30,000; native Indochinese — 55,000. 


























ANNEX B 


estimated VIET MINH GROUND FORCE STRENGTHS AND DISPOSITIONS AS OF 1 APRIL 1953 ‘ 


B. VIET MINH FORCES 


COMPONENT 

TONKIN - 

ANNAM & 
V'LKrEKTTX. 

COCHIN 

-CHINA 

CAMBODIA 

LAOS 

TOTAL 

Regulars* . 







Army 

81,000 

25.000 

13.000 

1,000 

3.000 

123,000 

Regional Forces 
(Full-time) 

35,000 

14,500 

7,500 

3,000 

2,000 

62,000 

Semi-Military 







People’s Militia 
(Armed) 

50,000 

34.000 

25,000 

5,000 

1,000 

115,000 

% 







TOTALS 

166.000 

* 73.500 

45.500 

9,000* 

6.000 

300,000 


• These strengths and dispositions changed during the Viet Minh incursion into Laos in April. An esti¬ 
mated 30,000 Viet Minh regulars moved from Tonkin Into Laos and an estimated 10,000 moved from 
Annam. By mid-May, however, it Is believed that all but 15,000 of the Viet Minh regulars had returned 
to their base areas in Tonkin and Annam. 

•The Viet Minh are organized Into 6 Infantry divisions, 1 artillery division, 14 Independent regiments, 
and 15 independent battalions. Regional forces are organized in 44 battalions. 

• Some 3,000 dissident Khmer Issaraks are also active in Cambodia. 

























ANNEX C 


air order of battle—french air force and naval air arm, far east 


UNIT DESIGNATION 


AIRFIELD 


NO. AND TYPE 
AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED 


Iforth Tactical Command 

lst/8 Fighter Squadron 
2nd/8 Fighter Squadron 
Detachment, lst/21 Fighter Squadron 
lst/25 Lt. Bomber Squadron 
Detachment, lst/19 Lt. Bomber Squadron 
80th Photo Recon. Squadron 
Detachment, 2nd/62 Trans. Squadron 
Detachment, lst/64 Trans. Squadron 
Detachment, 2nd/64 Trans. Squadron 
2nd/62 Trans. Squadron 

Center Tactical Command 


Bach Mai, Hanoi 
Cat Bi, Haiphong 
Cat Bi, Haiphong 
Cat Bi, Haiphong 
Cat Bi, Haiphong 
Bach Mai, Hanoi 
Bach Mai, Hanoi 
Gia Laim, Hanoi 
Gia Lam, Hanoi 
Do Son, Haiphong 


18 

20 

7 

15 

3 

11 

12 

5 

5 

6 


lst/21 Fighter Squadron 
Detachment 2nd/9 Fighter Squadron 
lst/19 Lt. Bomber Squadron 
Detachment, lst/64 Trans. Squadron 
lst/64 Trans. Squadron 

♦ 

South Tactical Command 

2nd/9 Fighter Squadron 
2nd/64 Trans. Squadron 
Detachment, lst/64 Trans. Squadron 


Tourane Afld., Tourane 
Ban Me Thout Afld., Ban Me Thout 
Tourane Afld., Tourane 
Tourane Afld., Tourane 
Nhatrang Afld., Nhatrang 


12 

5 

16 

2 

5 


Tan Son Nhut, Saigon 
Tan Son Nhut, Saigon 
Tan Son Nhut, Saigon 


8 

16 

4 


Miscellaneous light aircraft and helicopters (used throughout the three tactical 
commands for liaison, reconnaissance, medical evacuation, and flight training)— 152 

total' 345 


F8F 

F8F 

F8P 

B-26 

B-26, 1 RB-26 

F8F 

C-47 

C-47, 3 JU-52 

C-47 

C-47 


F8F 

F8F 

B-26, 3 RB-26 
JU-52 

C-47, 6 JU-52 


F6F, 10 F8F 

(3-47 

JU-52 


Naval Air Arm • . . . 

Carrier based 22 F6P 

^ ; 12 SB2C-5 

Miscellaneous other types 28 _ 

TOTAL 62 

Aircraft (all types) temporarily 
unoperational because of shortages . 

in personnel and logistics— 179 


GRAND TOTAL 


586 
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' . . ANNEX D 

• 

r 

1 

* 

t 

FRENCH NAVAL FORCES IN INDOCHINA 

• 

h. 


. 1 

Small Aircraft Carrier (CVL) ‘ ‘ 

1 


f . 

Gunboat (PG) 

2 



Escort (PCE) ' * 

8 


, t 

Submarine Chaser (PC) 

11 . . 



Submarine Chaser (SC) 

5 


\ 

Motor Minesweeper (AMS) . ' 

6 


1 V 

( • 

Amphibious Vessels: 

, •* 


1 

t . 

LST . ; .; 

4 


I' 

LSIL 

* 13 


i. ' 

LSSL — . 

6 


\ 

t- 

LCU 

19 • 


( 

Miscellaneous small landing craft ‘ . 

211 


» 

( 

Auxiliary Vessels: 

• - 


• 

ARL ' . ' / 

1 ^ 


, 

AG V 

1 


• r 

AGS 

1 • 


rs I ■ • 

AR \ 

1 



AFDL 

1 


•• t 

AVP • : 

2 


( 

» 

AO 

1 


i 

Service Craft 

54 : , - 



French Navy Personnel ’ * 

9,760 ' 1 


* > 

Vietnam Navy Personnel 

277 


f 

Mission Aircraft: ’ . ‘ 



•j 

F6F-5* ■ . . • 

22 



SB2C-5^ 

12 


• 

PB4Y-2 

8 



JRF~5 

11 . 



S-51 

2 



. . Morane 500‘*0’’ 

6 


• . ‘ ‘ V .' . 

• C-47A : • 

1 ’' 

* 


• * • * 


k*. 



• ‘The French have attempted to keep one of their two carriers In Indochina 


* . • 

waters, subject to overhaul and repair schedules. The ARROMANCHES (CVL) 



and the LAFAYETTE (CVL) departed for France in February and May 

1953, 



respectively, for overhaul and repairs. 




* Carrier-based aircraft. 

, 
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October 30, 1953 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRET-ARY 
to the ■ ■ 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUI\'CIL 


on 

BASIC NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY • 

References;A. rise l’ 6 2 and NSC 1(32/1 

NSC Action Nos. 853, 868. 886, 926 and 9^^ 

Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
sub;)ect, "Reviev/ of Basic National Security 
Policy", dated October 28, 1953 - ■ 

NSC 153/1 

Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
subject, "Project Solarium", dated July 23, 1953 


B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 


The National Security Council, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, uhe Cliairman, Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, at the l68th Council 
meeting on October 29, 1953} adopted the statement of policy 
contained in NSC 162/1 subject to the changes which are set 
forth in NSC Action No. 

" In connection with this action the Council also noted: 

a. The President's statement that if the Department 

. ~ of Defense hereafter finds that the provisions of 

subparagraph 9'"fi*-(l) ^ v/hen read in the context of 
the total policy statement, operate to the diS'- 
advantage of the national security, the Secretary 
of Defense shoiul.d bring this finding before the 
Coimcil for reconsideration. 

b. That action shouJ.d be promptly taken to conform 
existing arrangements regarding atomic weapons to 
subparagraph 39‘*b. ‘ 

c. That the policy in NSC 162/1 does not contemplate 
any fixed date for D-Day readiness. 













1 rs.*'s s“;.»r “ ;»S‘.f 


of HvSC 162/1, as amancled. 


The 


President hks this date ,^^®.^Jfonted\y^th 2 

Lv;:v;?th! and directs its iraplementatic 


policy contained Sects its'" implementation 

by all appropriao., , ‘ v^ri-iov this naner has not been 

'^k^;rerfo“nrr.inaie'^.3par?Seit'ir ageiy for special coordin- 
ation. 


AcoordinEly, NSC 153/1 is hereby superseded. 



■on s ba_ 

Pi ece ss to 
T<r\C)\i 'basis » 


JAl'ES S: LAY, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Attorney General , 4, 

Director, Bureau of tne Budget 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


The Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
Chairman. Joint Chiefs of Scaff 
Director of Central Intelligence 


The 

The 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 
by the 

' NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 

BASIC* NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Basic P roblems ^p f National Secirrity Po licy • 

1, ■ a. To meet the Soviet threat to U. S. security. 

b. In doing so, to avoid seriously weakening 
I the U. S. economy or undermining our fundamental 

■./ values and institutions, 

I ■ • 

’ The Soviet Threat to the United States 



2, The primary threat to the security, free insti¬ 
tutions, and fundamentaD. values of the United States is 
posed by the combination of; 

a. Basic Soviet hostility to the non-communist 
world, particularly to the United States. 

b. Great Soviet military pov/er. 


c, Soviet control of the international 
communist apparatus and other means of subversion 
or division of the free world. 





3. a. The authority of the Soviet regime does not 
appear to have been impaired by the events since 
Stalin’s death, or to be likely to be appreciably 
v;eakened during the next fev; years. The transfer 
of pov;er may cause some uncertainty in Soviet and 
satellite tactics for some time, but v;ill pro¬ 
bably not impair the basic economic and military 
strength of the Soviet bloc. The Soviet rulers 
can be expected to continue to base their policy 
on the conviction of irreconcilable hostility 
betv/een the bloc , and the non-communist v;orld. 

This conviction is the compound product of Marxist 
be3.ief in their historically determined conflict 
v/ith, and inevitable triumph over, "world 
capitalism" led by the United States, of fear 





























for the security of the regime and the USSR, 
especially in the face of a hostile coalition, 

1 of distrust of U, S. aims and intentions, and of 
1 long-established reliance oh techniques of con~ 

1 spiracy and subversion* Accordingly, the basic 
i Soviet objectives continue to be consolidation 
and expansion of their own sphere of power and 
the eventual domination of the non-comraunist 
v/orld. 

b. Soviet strategy has been flexible and 
v;ill*Vi'’obably continue so, allov/ing for retreats 
and delays as well as advances. The various 
"peace gestures" so far have cost the Soviets 
very little in actual concessions and coi^d be 
merely designed to divide the V/est by raising 
false hopes and seeking to make the United 
States appear unyielding. It is possible, 
hov/ever, that the USSR, for internal and other 
reasons, may desire a settlement of specific 
issues or a relaxation of tensions and military 
preparations for a substantial period. * Thus 
far, there are no convincing signs of readiness 
to make important concessions to this end. 

k, a. The capability of the USSR to attack the 
United States with atomic v:eapons has been con- 
tinuousT.y grovjing and will be materially enhanced 
;by hydrogen v;eapons. The USSR has sufficient 
'.bombs and aircraft, using one-way missions, to- 
jriflict serious damage on the United States, 
especially by surprise attack. The USSR soon 
/may have the capability of dealing a crippling 
1 blov; to our industrial base and o\rr continued 
ability to prosecute a war. Effective defense 
could reduce the likelihood and intensity of a 
hostile attack but not eliminate the chance of 
a crippling blow. 

b. The USSR now devotes about one-sixth of 
its gross■national product to military outlays 
and is expected to continue this level. It has 
and will continue to have large conventional 
military forces capable of aggression against 
countries of the free v/orld. V/ithin the next 
tv;o years, the Soviet bloc is not expected to 
increase the size of its forces, but v/ill 
strengthen them with improved equipment and 
training and the largei- atomic stockpile. 

















c. The Soviet bloc nov; has the capability 
of strong defense against air attack on critical 
targets within the USSR under favorable w'eather 
i conditions, and is likely to continue to 
1 strengthen its all-weather air defenses. 

1 5* a* The tecent uprisings in East Germany and 
the unrest in other European satellites evidence 
the failure of the Soviets fully to subjugate 
these peoples or to destroy their desire for 
freedom; the dependence of these satellite 
governments on Soviet armed forces; and the 
relative unreliability of satellite armed 
forces (especially if popular resistance in 
the satellites should increase), These events 
necessarily have placed internal and psycholo¬ 
gical strains upon the Soviet leadership. 
Nevertheless, the ability of the USSR to 
exercise effective control over, and to ex¬ 
ploit the resources of, the European satellites 
has not been appreciably reduced and is not likely 
to be so long as the USSR maintains 
adequate military forces in the area. 

b. The detachment of any major European 
satellite from the Soviet bloc does not nov; 
appear feasible except by Soviet acquiescence 
or by war. Such a detachment v;ould not decisively 
affect the Soviet military capability either in 
delivery of weapons of mass destruction or in 
conventional forces, but v/ould be a considerable 
blov; to Soviet prestige and v;ould impair in 
some degree. Soviet conventional military 
capabilities in Europe. 

; c. The Chinese Communist regime is firmly 

i in control and is unlikely to be shaken in the 
; foreseeable future by domestic forces or rival 
i regimes, short of the occurrence of a major v;ar.' 
The alliance betv/een the regimes of Communist 
China and the USSR is based on common ideology 
and current cocmiunity of interests. With the 
death of Stalin and the Korean truce, Commimist 
China may tend more to emphasise its own 
interests, though limited by its present economic 
and military dependence on the USSR, and, in 
the long run, basic differences may strain or 
break the alliance. At present , however, it 
appears to be firmly established and adds 

















strategic territory and vast reserves of 
military raanpov/er to the Soviet bloc, 

6, a. The USSR does not seem likely delib- 
erat'ely to laimch a general v;ar against the 
United States diu’j.ng the period covered by 
current estimates (tlirough mid-1955). The 
uncertain prospects for Soviet victory in a 
general v/ar, the change in leadership, satellite 
urirest, and the U, S, capability to retaliate 
massively, make such a course improbable. 
Similarly, an attack on NATO countries or other 
areas which v/ould be alraost certain to bring on 
general war in viev; of U, S, commitments or 
intentions would be unlikely. The Soviets 
will not, hov/ever, be deterred by fear of 
general v/ar from taking the measures they con¬ 
sider necessary to counter V/estern actions 
which they view as a serious threat to their 
security, 

‘ b, V/hen both the USSR and the United 
States reach a stage of atomic^plenty and 
ample means of delivery, each v.’ill have the 
probable capacity to inrlict critical damage on 
the other, but is not likely to be able to prevent 
major atomic retaliations. This could create 
a stalemate, v;ith both sides reluctant to ini¬ 
tiate general v/arfarei although if the Soviets 
believed that initial surprise held the prospect 
of destroying the capacity for retaliation, they 
might be tempted into attacking. 

j jC, Although Soviet fear of atomic reaction 
t should still inhibit 3.ocal aggression, increas- 
‘ ing Soviet atomic capability may tend to diminish 
the deterrent effect of U, S, atomic pov^er against 
: peripheral Soviet aggression. It may also sharpen 
; the reaction of the USSR to v;hat it considers 
■provocative acts of the United States. If either 
, side should miscalculate the strength of the 
other’s reaction, such local conflicts could 
grow into general v/ar, even though neither 
seeks nor desires it. To avoid this, it v/ill 
in general be desirable for the United States to 
make clear to the USSR the kind of actions which 
v/ill be a^jnost certain to lead to this result,' 

' recognizing, hov/ever, that as general war becomes 
• more devastating for' both sides the threat to 
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I resort to it becomes less available as a , : 

r sanction against local aggression, 
i 

7. The USSR will continue to rely heavily on 
tactics of division and subversion to v/eaken the free' 
V7orld alliances and will to resist the Soviet power. 
Using both the fear of atomic warfare and the hope 
of peace, such political warfare \';ill seek to exploit / 
differences among members of the free world, neutralist 
attitiides, and anti*'colonial and nationalist senti** ' 
ments in underdeveloped areas. For these purposes, 
corDioiuaist parties and other cooperating elements v/ill 
be used to manipulate opinion and control govern*- 
rcents v/herever possible. This aspect of the Soviet 
threat is likely to continue indefinitely and to 
grow in intensity, 

I 8, Over time, changes in the outlook and policies 
I of the leadership of the USSR may result from such 
factors as the slackening of revolutionary zeal, the 
growth of vested managerial and bureaucratic interests, 
and popular pressures for consumption goods. Such 
changes, combined with the grov/ing strength of the 
free v;orld and the failure to break its cohesion, 
and possible aggravation of wealmesses within the 
Soviet bloc tlirough U, S. or allied action or other- 
v/ise, might induce a willingness to negotiate. The 
Soviet leadership might find it desirable and even 
essential to reach agreements acceptable to the United 
States and its allies, v/ithout necessarily abandoning 
its basic hostility to the non-Soviet v/orld. 

Defens e,^ Ag ain st the Soviet Threa t 

9. In the face of the Soviet threat, the security 
of the United States requires: 

a. Development and maintenance of: 

(1) A strong military ^)ost'urG, with 
emphasis.on the capability of inflicting 
massive retaliatory..daffiage by offensive 
striking powerj 

(2) U. S. and allied forces in readiness 
to move rapidly initially to coiuitcr.aggres¬ 
sion by Soviet bloc forces and to hold vital 
areas and lijies of conununicationj and 












(3) • A mobilization base, and its pro- 
tection against crippling damage, 
to iiisure victory in ohe eveni/ of general ^ 

\ • v/ar. 

1 b. Haintenance of a somd, strong and 
1 growing econcw^ capable ?•!. 

‘ the operation or free rnsmutron:., tho scren^ 

described in ^ above 
rapidly and effectively cnanging to full, mobili^__ 

zajtion. 

s.. Maintenance of BoraJ.o and free i"=titu- 
tions and the v/rllingness oi n'" 

support the measures necessary for naoiona 

security* ’ 

10 In support of these basic security require*, 
aentsf it i" ne^faLry that tho United States: 

a. Develop and maintain an intelligence 
system capable of; 

(1) Collecting and analyzing indications 
of hoUile intenti^s that would give maximum 
prior warning of possible aggression or sub- 
version in any area of the v;oi'ld. 

(2) Accurately evaluating the capabilities 
of foreign countries, 

well as enemy, to undercaks milloa^y, political, 
econoiiTLc, and subversive courses of acoion 
affecting U. S. security. 

(3) Forecasting potential foreign 
developments having a bearing bn U. S. 
national security. 

b. Develop an adequate manpower program . 
designed to; • * 

(1) Expand scientific and technical 

training. • <, 

(2) Provide an equitable military 
training system. 

(3) Strike a feasible balance botv/een 
the needs of an expand-ing peacetime economy 

reouirements. 
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(4) Provide i'or an appropriate distribu¬ 
tion of services and sJcills in the event of 
national emergency, 

c. Conduct and foster scientific research and 
deve3.opment sc as to insure superiority in quantity 
and quality of v/eapons systems > v;ith attendant 
continuing reviev/ of the level and composition of 
forces and of the industrial base required for 
adequate defense and for successful prosecution 

of general v/ar, 

d. Continue, for as long as necessary, a state , 
of limited defense mobilization to develop military 
readiness by; 

(1) Developing and maintaining production 

■; plant capacity, dispersed v;ith a view to \ 

I minimizing destruction by enemy attack and 

j capable of rapid expansion or prompt con- /' 

version to essential viartirae output, 

(2) Creating and maintaining minimum 
essential reserve stocks of selected end- 
items. so located as to support promptly and 
effectively the war effort in areas of 
probable commitment until v;ar production and 
shipping capacity reaches the required war¬ 
time 3.evels. 

(3) Maintaining stockpiling programs, 
and providing additional production facili¬ 
ties, for those materials the shortage of 

• which v;ould affect critical3-y essential 
defense programs; raeanv/hile reducing the 
rates of other stockpile materials, 

G. Provide reasonable internal security against 
covert attack, sabotage, subversion, and espionage, 
particularly against the clandestine introduction and 
detonation of atomic weapons. 

11.^ V/ithin the free world, on3.y the United States 
can provide and maintain, for a period of years to 
come, the atomic capability to coiuiterba3.ance Soviet 
atomic power. Thus, sufficient atomic weapons and 
effective means of delivery are indispensable for U. S. 
security. Moreover, in the face of Soviet atomic 
power, defense of the continental United States becomes 
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vital to effective seciirity; to protect our strik¬ 
ing force, our mobilization base, and *oirr people. Such 
atomic capability is also a major contribution to the 
seciirity of ovtr allies, as v/ell as of this covintry. 

I 12, The United States Ccinnot, however, meet its 
defiGiisG needs, even at exorbitant cost, without the 
support of allies. 
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a. The effective use of U. S. strategic 
air pov;er against the USSR v/ill require over¬ 
seas bases on foreign territory for some years 
to come. Such bases v;ill continue indefinitely 
to be an important additional element of U. S, 
strategic air capability and to be essential 

to the conduct of the military operations on 
the Eurasian continent in case of general v;ar. 
The availability of such bases and their use 
by the United States in case of need will de¬ 
pend, in most cases, on the consent and co¬ 
operation of the nations v;here they are located. 
Such nations v;ill assume the risks entailed only 
if convinced that their ovm security v;ill 
thereby be best served. 

b. The United States needs to have a3.igned 
on its side in the world struggle, in peace and 
in v/ar. the armed forces and economic resources 
and materials of the major highly-industrialized 
non-communist states. Progressive loss to the 
Soviet bloc of these states v;ould so isolate 
the United States and alter the w’orld balance as 
to endanger the capacity of the United States to 
win in the event of general v/ar or to maintain 
an adequate defense without undermining its 
fundamental institutioiis. 


c, U. S. strategy including the use of 
atomic v/eapons, therefore, can be successfully 
carried out only if our essential allies are 
convinced that it is conceived and v/ill be im¬ 
plemented for the purpose of mutual security 
and defense aga5.nst the Soviet threat. U. S, 
leadership in this regard, however, does not 
imply the necessity to meet all desires of oui' 
allies. 
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d, Om* a?.lies are, iii turn, dependent on 
the United States for their security: (1) 
they lack that atomic capability which is the 
major doterrent to Soviet aggression; (2) most 
lack political and economic stability sufficient 
to support their military forces. The United 
States should be able for the foreseeable 
fixture to provide military aid, in more limited 
amounts than heretofore, to our essential 
allies. It should be possible in the near 
future, however, generally to eliminate most 
gi'ant economic aid, if coupled with appropriate 
U. S. economic and trade policies. 


13 . a. Under existing treaties or policies, 
an attack on the NATO countries, Western Germany, 
Berl;ln, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, 

Nov/ Zealand, and the American Republics, or on 
= the Republic of Korea, v/ouJLd involve the United 
'States in V'/ar._v;ith the USSR, or at 3.east v/ith 
Communist China if the aggression were Chinese 
.alone, 


b. Certain other countries, such as Indo¬ 
china or FormOvSa, are of such strategic im¬ 
portance to the United States that an attack 
on them probably v/ould compel the United States 

\to react v;ith military force either locally at 
I the point of attack or generally against"the 
1 military pov/er of the aggressor. Moreover, the 
p.rinciple of collective security through the 
United Nations, if it is to continue to 
survive as a deterrent to continued piecemeal 
aggression and a promise of an eventual effec¬ 
tive v/orld security system, should be uphe3.d 
even in areas not of vital strategic importance. 

c, . The assumption by the United States, as 
the leader of the free world, of a substantial 
degree of responsibility for the freedom and 
security of the free nations is a direct and 
essential contribution to the maintenance of 
its ov;n freedom and security, 

a. The United States should keep open 
the possibility of settlements v/ith the USSR, 
compatible with basic U. S. security interests, 
v/hich v/ould resolve specific conflicts or reduce 
the magnitude of the Soviet threat. Moreover, 
to maintain the continued support of its allies, 












the United States must seek to convince them 
of its desire to reach such settlements. But, 
in doing so, ve must not allow the possibility 
of such settleBients to delay or reduce efforts 
\ ■ to develop and maintain adequate free world 
1 strength, and thus enable the Soviets to 
1 increase their relative strength. 

1 . . 

' b. It must be recognized, however, that 

the prospects for acceptable negotiated settle¬ 
ments are not encouraging. There is no evidence 
that the Soviet leadership is prepared to modify 
its basic attitudes and accept any permanent 
settlement v;ith the United States, although it 
may be prepared for a ir.odus yiy e nai on certain 
issues. Atomic and other "major weapons can be 
i controlled only by adequate and enJ?orceable safe- 
1 guards v/hich v/ould involve some form of inter- 
/natj.oiial inspection and supervision. Acceptance 
of such serious restrictions by either side v/ould 
be extremely difficult under existing conditions , 
of suspicion and distrust. The chances for such 
disarmament v/ould periiaps be improved by agree- 
ments on other conflicts either beforehand or at 
the same time, or by possible realization by the 
Sovj.cts, in time, that armament liaiitation will 
serve their ov;n interests and security. 

c_. The United States should promptly de¬ 
termine v/hat it v/ould accept as an adequate 
system of armament _control v/hich v/oifld effec¬ 
tively remove or reduce the Soviet atomic and 
military threat, and on v/hat basis the United 
States v/ou3..d be prepared to negotiate to obtain it. 

Present S ta te o f the. Coalit ion* < 

15» The effort of the United States, es¬ 

pecially -since 1950, to build up the strength, 
cohesion and common determination of the free 
world has svicceeded in increasing its relative 
strength and may -v/ell have prevented overt 
military aggression since Korea. 


’f-The term "coalition" refers to those states v/hich are 
parties to the netv/ork of security treaties and regional 
alliances of which the United States is a member (NATO, 
OAS, ANZUS, Japsin, etc.), or.are otherv/ise actively 
associated in the defense of the. free v/orld. 



















b. In VJesbern Europs the bui3.d~up of 
military strength and the progress of economic 
recover*/ hasj at least partial3.yj remedied 
a.situation of glaring v/ealcness in a viual 
area. NATO and associated forces are nov? 
sufficient to make aggressive action in Europe 
costly for the USSR and to create a greacer 
feeling of confidence and security among tha^ 
V/estern European peoples. Ho'vJever, even though 
significant progress has been made in bu-—cing 
up these forces, the military strength in V/estern 
Euoouc is present.ly not sufficient to proven'c^a 
ful3.-scale Soviet attack frora overrimning V/escern 
Europe. Even with the availability of those 
German forces, presently pi.anned v/ithin the frame« 
vork of EBC, present rates of defense spending 
by European Nations and present raoes of 
14ilitary Assistance certainly could not be ex-^ 
pected to produce forces adequate to prevent tne 
initial loss of a considerable portion ox cne 
territory of Western Europe in the event of a lull 
scale So'iiet attack. Therefore, since,U. S. 

Mil ita^'^y Assistance must eventually be reduced, it 
is"essential that the V/ostern European states, _ 
including V/est Germany, build and maintain maximum 
/: feasible defensive strength. The ma^or oeterreno 
to aggression against Western Europe is the mani¬ 
fest determination of the United States to Uos 
its atomic capability and massive retaliatory 
striking power if the area is attacked. How¬ 
ever, the presence of U. S. forces in Western 
Euxope makes a contribution other than military 
to the strength and cohesion of the free world 
coalition. 

c. In the Far East, the military strength 
of the coalition now rests largely on U. S. 
military pov/er plus that of France in^ Indochina j 
the uic in Malaya and Hong Kong, and the in- 
digenous forces of the Republic of Korea, Viet¬ 
nam, and Nationalist China. AiXi' material 
crease will require the revival of the economic 
and military strength of Japan. 

d. The strength and cohesion of the 
coalTtion depends, and will continue to depend, 
on' the continuing strength and will of 
United States as its leader, and upon the as¬ 
sumption by each coa3,ition member oi a. proper 
share of responsibility. 











16. V/hile the coalitona is founded on common 
interest and remains basically sound, 'certain factors 
tend to v/eaken its cohesion and to slow dovm the 
necessary build-up of strength. 

I a. Soma of these factors are inherent in 

the nature of a coalition !l.ed by one strong 

I pov;er. The economic and military recovery by 
our MATO allies from their lov; point of a few 
years ago, and the revival of Germany and Japan, 
has given them a greater sense of independence 
from U. S. guidance and direction. Specific 
sources of irritation are trade v;ith the Soviet 
bloc, the level of the defense effort, use of 
bases and other facilities, and the prospect 
of discontinuance of U. S. economic aid v/ithout 
a corresponding change in U. S. trade policies. 

b. The coalition also suffers from certain 
other v;eaknesses and dilemmas. A major v/eakness 
is the instability of the governments of certain 
NATO partners, such as Italy and France. The 

; colonial issue in Asia and Africa, for example, 
has not only v;eakened o’rr European allies but 
has left those areas in a state of ferment v/hich 
v/eakens the v;hole free v;orld. Efforts by the 
United States to encourage orderly settlements 
tend to leave both sides dissatisfied and to 
create friction within the alliance. Age-old 
issues such as divide France and Germany, or 
Italy and Yugoslavia, still impede creation of 
a solid basis of cooperation against the Soviet 
threat. 

c. Moreover, allied opinion, especially 
in Europe, has become less willing to follov; 

U. S. leadership. Many Europeans fear that 
American policies, particularly in the Far 
East, may involve Europe in general v;ar, or 
v/ill indefinitely prolong cold-v/ar tensions. 

Many consider U. 3. attitudes tov;ard the Soviets 
as too rigid and unyielding and, at the same 
time, as unstable, holding risks ranging from 
preventive v/ar and "liberation" to v;ithdrav;al 

j into isolation. Many consider that these 
• policies fail to reflect the perspective and 
confidence expected in the leadership of a 
great nation, and reflect too great a pre¬ 
occupation with anti-communism. Important 













sectors of allied opinion ai^'e also concerned 
over developments v;ithin the United States v;hich 
seem to them inconsistent with our assumed role 
. of leader in the cause of freedom. These allied 
attitudes materially impair cooperation and, if ’ 
not overcome, could imperil the coalition. 

: d.^ Pear of what a general war will mean for J 

them is deeply rooted and v;idespread among our 
allies. They tend to see the actual danger of 
Sov5,et aggression as less imminent than the 
United States does, and some have a fatalistic 
feeling that if it is coming they v/ill not be 
able to do much about it. In the NATO countries, 
many have serious doubts whether the defense 
requirements can be met v;ithout intolerable 
[political and economic strains. Certain of 
' our allies fear the rearmam.ent of Germaiiy and 
'! ; Japan on any large scale, and in Germany and 

j Japan themselves strong currents of opinion 
' -oppose it as ujinecessary or dangerous. More¬ 
over, in certain countries, particularD,y France 
and italy^ grave domestic problems have called 
into question not only the authority of the 
goverraeents, but also the basic foreign 
policies and alignments v/hich they have follov/ed. 

Al.l these factors lead to allied pressure in 
favor^of nevMnajor efforts to iiegotiate v;ith 
the USSR, as the only hope of ending the present 
tension, fear and frustration. This pressure . 

- has increased \ilth recent "peace gestures" of 
the new Soviet leadership, v;hich has made 
every endeavor to exploit it. V/hether these 
hopes are illusory or well-founded, they must 
V be taken into consideration by the United States. 

¥ 

17. Despite the Soviet threat, many nations and 
societies outside the Soviet bloc, mostly in the under¬ 
developed areas, are so unsure of their national 
interests, or so preoccupied with other pressing 
problems, that they are presently unv/illing to align 
themselves actively with the United States and its 
allies. Although largely undeveloped, their vast 
manpower, their essential ravf materials and their 
potential for grovrth are such that their absorption 
v;ithin the Soviet system would greatly, perhaps 
decisively, alter the v/orld balance of pov/er to our 
detriment. Conversely, their orderly development into 
more stable and responsible nations, able and willing 
to participate in defense of the free v/orld, can in¬ 
creasingly-add to its strength. _ . . 
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3.80 In many of these uncomjaitted areas, forces of 
unrest and of resentment against the V’est are strong. 

Among these sources are racial feelings, anti-colonialism, 

eco 2 
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of loca.l religious and'soc5.al ■Dhllosophies vith those of 
the VJest. The general unreliability of the goverraients 
of these states and the volatility of their political 
life complicate the task of bui3-ding firm ties with 
them, of coimteracting neutralism and. where appropriate 
and feasible, of responding to requests for assistance 
in solving their problems. Outside economic assistance 
alone cannot be counted on either to solve their basic 
problems or to v;in their cooperation and support. Con¬ 
structive political and other measures Mill be required 
to create a sense of mutuality of interest v;ith the 
free v;or3.d and to counter the communist appeals. 

U, S. Ability to Sunuort Security Expenditures 


19 . The United States must maintain a sound | 

economy based on free private enterprise as a basis 
both for high defense productivity and for the main¬ 
tenance of its living standards and free institutions, . 

Not only the wor.ld position of the United States, bvit 

the security of the v;holc free world, is dependent on 

the avoidance of recession and on the long-term ex- 

pension of the U. S. economy. Threats to its stability 

or growth, therefore, constitute a danger to the 

security of the United States and of the coalition 

v/hich it 3.eads, Expenditures for national security, 

in fact all federal, state and local governmental 

expenditures, must be carefully scrutinized v/ith a i 

viev/ to measuring their impact on the national 

economy, 


20. The econoray of the country has a potential 
for long-term economic growth. Over the years an 
expanding national incorae can provide the basis for 
higher standards of living and for a substantial 
military program. But economic growth is not 
autometic and requires fiscal and other policies 
v/hich vril.! foster and not hamper the potential for 
. long-term growth and which v;ill operate to reduce 
cyclical fluctuations.. 
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2.1.« Excessive governr-ient spending leads to in¬ 
flationary deficits or to repressive taxatj.on, or to 
loth. Persistent inflation is a barrier to long¬ 
term grov/th because it undermines confidence in the 
currency, reduces savings, and makes restrictive 
economic controls necessary. Repressive taxation 
vealcens the incentives for efficiency, effort, and 
investment on vrhich economic growth depends. 


22, In spite of the reimposition of tax rates 
at approximately the peak levels of V/orld V/ar II, 
expenditures have risen faster than tax receipts, 
v;ith a resiating deficit of billion in fiscal 

year 1953* Despite anticipated larger receipts, 
v/ithout the imposition of nev; taxes, and assigning sub¬ 
stantially unchanged v;orld conditions, a deficit of 
$3*8 billion is estimated for fiscal year 195^1-. 


23* Ji. ^ Under existing lav/, tax reductions of 
$5 billion a year v/ill become effective next 
January. A proposal to iropose substitute taxes 
therefor v/ould be a reversal of policy. 


b. Additional revenue losses of ^3 billion 
a year are due to occur on April 1, 195^!-« Con¬ 
gress has not acted on the President’s recom¬ 
mendation that these reductions be rescinded. 
Even^if the i[?3 billion reduction is rescinded, 
or offset by revenue from nev/ sources, large 
deficits v/ould occur in FY 1955 and FY 3-956. 

at present leve3.s of expenditures, 

c. . The economic problem is made more 
difficult by the need to reform the tax system 
in the interests of long-term economic grov/th. 
Inevitably, many of the changes necessary to 
reduce the barriers to grov/th will lead to a 
loss of revenvie in the years immediately fol- 
lov/ing their adoption. 

2^-^'-, Any additional revenue v/ill have to be 
secured by nev/ taxation on a broad base, 

25 . The present high level of the Government 
debt further complicates the financial and economic 
problems of the country. Substantial additional 
borrow5.ng could come only from sources which v/ould 
be inflationary. 











26. There is no precise level or duration of 
governnent expenditures which can be determined in 
advancej at v/hich an economic system will be 
seriously damaged from inflationary borrov/ing^on the 
one hand or from repressive taxation on the other♦^ 

The higher the Ipvel of expenditures, the greater is 
the need for sound policies and the greater are the 

\ dangers of miscalculations and mischance. These 
dangers are now substantial. ■ 

27. The requirements for funds to maintain our 
national security must thus be considered in the light 
of these dangers to our economic system, including the 
danger to industrial productivity necessary to support 
military programs, arising fi’om excessive levels of 
total Government spending, taxing and borrov;ing« 

28. Modifications of the foregoing fiscal 
policies to promote long-term grov;th may be neces¬ 
sitated for a limited period: (1) to deal with 
short-term cyclical problems or (2) to achieve 
overriding national objectives that justify departure 
from sound fiscal policies. 

The Situation as to U. 3. TIannower 

29. a. The national security programs of the 
United States rest upon the manpov/er to 
operate them, the economy to produce the 
material for them, and the financial re¬ 
sources to pay for them. 

b. The qualified manpov/er annually coming 
of military age is adequate to carry out our 
existing military programs, Hov;ever, the con¬ 
tinuing development of more complicated weapons, 
machines, and devices used by the military 
greatly increases the need for military man- " 
povrer possessed of higher skills, and for 
their better utilization,’ and'emphasizes the 
need for expanded technical training and re¬ 
tention of technically trained personnel. 

c. Any considerable increase in the need 
' for military manpov;er Would require considera¬ 
tion of; 

(1) Broadening the present criteria 
governing draft eligibility. 










(2) Broadening the physical re¬ 
quirements for enlistment, particularly, 
to secure technicians. 

(3) Extension of the average length 
of military service, including increased 
incentives for re-enlistment, 

(4) Increased recruitment of long¬ 
term volunteers and of v;omen. 

(5) Greater use of civilians for 
teclmical maintenance v;ork. 

(6) Leadership to develop a national 
response to increased needs^ including 
steps to make military serva.ce a matter 
of patriotic pride and to increase the 
atcractiveness of a military career, 

d. Any decisions on these matters should 
be made in the light of a comprehensive study, 
to be submitted to the President by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization by December 1, on 
manpov;er availability under varying assumptions 
as to the degree and nature of mobilization re¬ 
quirements . 


30. Support for the necessary security programs, 
based upon a sound productive system, is ultimately 
dependent also upon the soundness of the national 
mora3.e and the political v/illingness of the coimtry 
to support a government v/hich it feels is holding 
the proper balance between the necessary sacrifices 
and the necessary defense. Accordingly, the American 
people must be informed of the nature of the Soviet- 
Communist thi’eat, in particular the danger inherent 
in the increasing Soviet atomic capability} of the 
basic community of interest among the nations of the 
free v/orld; and of the need for mobilizing the spiritual 
and material’ resources necessary to meet the Soviet 
threat. 












POLieY C PNC LUSIO NS 


Basic Problenis of N ational Security Polic y. 

31 , 0.0 .To meet the Soviet threat to U. S, 

security. 

In doing so, to avoid seriously v/eaken- 
ing the U. S, economy or undermining our funda¬ 
mental values and institutions. 

- 

Nature of the Soviet Threat 

> . ■ 

32c. a, V/ith increasing atomic power^ the Soviets 
have a mounting cajjability of inflicting very 
serious and possib3.y crippling damage on the 
United States. The USSR will also continue to 
have large military forces capable of aggressive 
action against countries of the free v/orld. 

Present estimates are, hov/ever, that the USSR 
v/ill not deliberately initiate general v/ar 
during the next several years, although gen¬ 
eral \'iav might result from miscalculation. In 
the absence of general v;ar, a prolonged period 
of tension may ensue, during which each side 
increases its armaments, reaches atomic plenty 
and seeks to improve its relative^ power posi¬ 
tion, 

b. In any case, the Soviets will continue 
to se'ek to divide and w'eaken the free v;orld 
coalition, to absorb or w'in the allegiance of 
the presently uncommitted areas of the wor3.d, 
and to isolate the United States, using co3.d 
\;ar tactics and the commujiist apparatus. Their 
capacity for political v/arfare against the United 
States as v;ell as its allies will be enhanced by 
their increased atomic capability, 

33« S,. A sound, strong, and grov;ing U, S, 

economy is necessary to support over the long . 
pull a satisfactory posture of defense ihthe \ 
free V 7 or 3 .d end a U. S, capability rapidly and 
effectively to change to full mobilization. The! 
United States should not v/eaken its capacity j 
.for high productivity for defense, its free ■' 
institutions, and the incentives on v/hich its 
long-term economic grov/th depends. 


















h. A recession in the level of U, S. 
economic activity could seriously prejudice the 
security of the free v;orld. 

De fense A s:a lnst vSoviet Povrer and Actio n 

In the face of these threats,' the United 
States must dcvelojp and maintain, a t t he lowest f e ar 
siblecost, requisite military and non-military 
strength to deter and, if necessary, to counter 
Soviet rniiiuary aggression against the United States 
or other areas vital to its security. 

a. The risk of Soviet aggression will be 
mln3.mized by maintaining a strong security pos¬ 
ture, v;i_th__emphasis on adequate offensive re¬ 
taliatory., strength and defensive s.trength. This 
must be based on massive atomic capability, in¬ 
cluding necessary bases; an .integrated and ef¬ 
fective continental defense system; ready forces 
of the United States and its allies suitably 
deployed and adequate, to deter or initially to 
counter aggression, and to discharge required 
initial tasks in the event of a general v;ar; and 
an adequate.mobilization base; all supported by 
the determined spirit of the U. S, people, 

b. This strong security posture must also 
be supported by an effective U, S, intelligence 
system, an-' adequate manpov;er program, superior 
scientific research and development, a program 
of limited defense mobilization, reasonable 
internal security, and an informed American 
people. 

c. Such a strong security posture is es¬ 
sential to counter tlie Soviet divisive tactics 
and hold together the coalition. If our allies 

• v;ere uncertain about our ability or will to 
counter Soviet aggression, they would be 
strongly tempted to adopt a neutralist posi¬ 
tion, especially in the face of the atomic 
threat. 

\ 

35. In the interest of its own security, the 
United States must have the support of allies. 
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37. a. In Western Europe, a position of strength 
must be based mainly on British, French, and 
German' cooperation in the defense of the continent 

T. 0 achieve a stronger Europe, the United States 
should support, as long as there is hope of early 
success, the building of an integrated European 
Community (including West Germany and if possible 
a united Germany), linked to the United States 
through NATO. The United States should press for 
a strong, united stable Germany, oriented to 

the fr^e world and militarily capable of over¬ 
coming internal subversion and disorder and also 
of taking a major part in the collective defense 
of the free v/orld against aggression. The 
United States must continue to assist in creat¬ 
ing and maintaining mutually•agreed European 
forces, but should reduce such assistance as 
rapidly as United States interests permit, 

b. In the Far East, strength must be 
built on existing bilateral and multilateral 
security arrangements until more comprehensive 
regional arrangements become feasible. The 
United States should stress assistance in 
developing Japan as a major element of strength. 
The United States should maintain the security 
of the off-shore island chain and continue to 
develop the defensive capacity of Korea and 
Southeast Asia in accordance v/ith existing 
coimnitraents. 

c. In the Middle East, a strong regional 
grouping is not now feasible. In order to assure 
during peace time for the United States and its 
allies the resources (especially oil) and the 
strategic positions of the area and their denial 
to the Soviet bloc, the United States should 
build on Turkey, Pakistan and, if possible, 

Iran, and assist.in achieving stability in the 
Middle East by political actions and limited 
military and economic assistance, and technical 
assistance, to other countries in the area. 

d. In other areas of the free world the 
United States should furnish limited military 
aid, and limited technical and economic as¬ 
sistance, to other free nations, according to 
the calculated advantage of such aid to the 

U. S. world position. 

















38, a. As presently deployed in support of our 
comraitnients, the armed forces of the United 
States.are over-extended, thereby depriving us 
of mobility and initiative for future military 
action in defense of the free v;orld. 

b. Under present conditions, hov/ever, any 
major v;ithdra\“/al of U. S. forces frora Europe 

or the Far East v/ould be interpreted as a 
diminution of U. S, interest in the defense of 
these areas and v/ould seriously undermine the 
strength and cohesion of the coalition, 

c. Our diplomacy must concentrate upon 
clarifying to our allies in parts of the world 
not gripped by v/ar conditions that the best 
defense of the free v/orld rests upon a deploy¬ 
ment of U. S. forces v/hich permits initiative, 
flexibility and support; upon our political 
co^itment to strike back hard directly against 
any aggressor v;ho attacks such allies; and • 

upon such allies ’ ov/n indigenous security efforts 

39. a. In specific situations Vv^here a v/arning 
appears desirable and feasible as an added 
deterrent, the United States should make clear 
to the USSR and Communist China^ in general 
terms or with reference to specific areas as 
the situation requires, its intention to r^act 

ary force against any aggressi^ by 
Soviet bloc armed forces. ''' 

b. (1) In the event of hostilities, the 
United States v/ill consider nuclear weapons 
to be as available for use as other muni¬ 
tions. Where the consent of an ally is 
required for the use of these v/eapons 
from U. S. bases on the territory of such 
ally, the United States should promptly 
obtain the advance consent of such ally 
for such use. The United States should 
also seek, as' and when feasible, the 
understanding and approval of this policy 
by free nations. 

(2) This policy should net be made 
public v/ithout further consideration by the 
Eational Security Council, 











Defense Against th^ Threat to the U. S. Economy an d 

Institution s 

ko. a. A strong, healthy and expanding U, S. 
economy is essential to the security and stability 
of the free v;orld. In the interest of both the 
United States*and its allies, it is vital that 
. the support of defense expenditures should not 
seriously impair the basic soundness of the U, S, 
economy by ujidermining incentives or by inflation, 

b. The United States must, ho’-zever, meet 
the necessary costs of the policies essential 
for its security. The actual level of such costs 
cannot be estimated until further study, but 
should be kept to the minimum consistent v;ith 
the carrying out of these policies. 

c. Barring basic change in the v;orld situa¬ 
tion, the Federal Government should continue to 
make a determined effort to bring its total an¬ 
nual expenditures into balance, or into substantial 
balance v/lth its total annul revenues and should 
maintain over-all credit and fiscal policies de¬ 
signed to assist in stabilizing the economy. 

d. Every effort should be made to eliminate- 
v/aste, duplication, and unnecessary overhead in 
the Federal Government, and to minimize Federal 
expenditures for programs that are not essential 
to the national security. 

e. The United States should seek to main- . 
tain a higher and expanding rate of economic 
activity at relatively stable price levels. 

f. The economic potential of private 

enterprise should be maximized by minimizing 
governmental controls and regulations, and by 
encouraging private enterprise to develop 
natural and technological resources (e.g, nu¬ 
clear pov;er). __ 

4l. To support the necessarily heavy burdens for 
national^security, the morale of the citizens of the 
United States must be based both on responsibility and 
freedom for the individual. The dangers from Soviet 
subversion and espionage require strong and effective 















security measures. Eternal vigilance, hov;ever, is 
needed in their exercise to prevent the intimidation 
of free criticism. It is essential that necessary 
measures of protection should not be so used as to 
destroy the national unity based on freedom, not on 
fear, 

% 

Reduction of the Soviet Threa t ’ . 

42. a. The United States must seek to improve 
the pov;er position of itself and the rest of the 
free v;orld in relation to the Soviet bloc. 

b. The United States must also keep open 
the possibility of negotiating with the USSR and 
Communist China acceptable and enforceable 

, agreements, whether limited to individual issues 
j ■ no\7 outstanding or involving a general settle- 
I ment of major issues,, including control of 
armaments. 

c. The willingness of the Soviet leader¬ 
ship to negotiate acceptable settlements, v;ith- 
out necessarily abandoning hostility to the non- 
Soviet world,may tend to increase over time, 

if the United States and its allies develop and 
increase their ov/n strength, determination and 
cohesion, maintain retaliatory power sufficient 
to insure luiacceptable damage to the Soviet 
system should the USSR resort to general v;ar, 
and prove that the free world can prosper des¬ 
pite Soviet pressures, or if for any reason 
Soviet stability and influence are reduced. 

d. The policy of the United States is to 
prevent Soviet aggression and continuing domina¬ 
tion of other nations, and to establish an ef¬ 
fective control of armaments under proper safe¬ 
guards; but is not to dictate the internal 
political and economic organization of the USSR.* 

43 . As a means of reducing Soviet capabilities 
for extending, control and influence in the free, world, 
the United States should: 


* This paragraph does not establish policy guidance for 
our propaganda or informational activities. 
























a. Take overt and covert, measures to dis¬ 
credit Soviet prestige and ideology as effective 
instruments of Soviet power, and to reduce the 
strength of comiriunist parties and other pro- 
Soviet elements. 

• b. Take all feasible diplomatic, political, 
economic and covert measures to counter any 
threat of a party or individuals directly or in¬ 
direct?./ responsive to Soviet control to achieve 
dominant pov/er in a free v;orld country. 





c. Undertake selective, positive actions 
to eliminate Soviet-Communist control over any 
areas of the free world, 

44. a. Measures to impose pressures on the 
. Soviet bloc should take into account the de- 

i sirability of creating conditions v/hich will 

I induce the Soviet leadership to be more re- 

! ceptive to acceptable negotiated settlements, 

b. Accordingly, the United States should 
take feasible political, economic, propaganda 
and covert measures designed to create and ex¬ 
ploit troublesome problems for the USSR, impair 
Soviet relations with Co.mmunist China, com¬ 
plicate control in the satellites, and I’etard 
the growth of the military and economic poten¬ 
tial of the Soviet bloc. 

45. In the face of the developing Soviet threat, 
the broad aim of U. S, security policies must be to 
create, prior to the achievement of mutual atomic 
plenty, conditions under which the United States and 
the free v;orld coalition are prepared to meet the 
Soviet-Communist threat v/ith resolution and to 
negotiate for its alleviation under proper safeguards. 
The United States and its allies must alv/ays seek 

to create and sustain the hope and confidence of the 
free v/orld in the ability of its basic ideas and 
institutions not merely to oppose the cormnunist threat 
but to provide a way of life superior to Communism. 

46. The foregoing conclusions are valid only so 
long as the United States maintains a retaliatory 
capability that cannot be neutralized by a surprise 
Soviet attack. Therefore, there must be continuing ‘ 
examination and periodic report to the National 
Security Cornell in regard to the likelihood of such 
neutralization of U. S. retaliatory capability. 
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JS-A-^yiS aSSR IN t ee ev ent of V/ah 
(The following paragraphs af-^^^tlikon^verbatiin from iTsc'^^O/^. 
approved in Novemberj 19-!-8, They also formed an annex 
to use 153 /I) approved in June, 1953. This subject is 
currently under review by the NSC Planning Board.) 


to 


In 


the event of v/ar with the USSR v/e should 


1 . 

endeavor by successful military and other operations to 
create conditions which v/ould permit satisfactory accom¬ 
plishment of j, s, objectives without a predetermined 
requirement for uiiconditional surrender, I7ar aims 
supplemental to our peace-time aims should include; 




a. Eliminating Soviet Russian domination in 
areas outside the borders of any Russian state allowed 
to exist rXter the war. 


D, 


Destroying the structure of relationships 
by v/nich leaders of the All-Union Communist Party 
have been able to exert moral aiid disciplinary 
authority over individual citizens, or groups of 
citizens, in countries not under coimnunist control, 

.. .•-* Assuring that any regime or regimes v/hich may 
exist on traditional Russian territory in the 
aftermath of a v/ar: 

(1) Do not have sufficient military power 
to wage aggressive v/ar, 

(2) Impose nothing resembling the present 
iron curtain over contacts v/ith the outside world, 

^ d. In addition, if any bolshevik regime is left 
in any part of the Soviet Union, insuring that it does 
not control enough of the military-industrial poten¬ 
tial of the Soviet Union to enable it to wage war 

terms with any other regime or regimes 
wnicxi may exist on traditional Russian territory. 


v/ill; 


£» Seeking to create postv/ar conditions v/hicli 

(1) Prevent the development of pov/er 
relationships dangerous to the security of the 
United States and international peace,'' 



















(2) Be conducive to the successful develop-‘ 
meat of an effective world organization based 
upon the purposes and principles of the United 
nations. 

.; (3) Permit the earliest practicable . • 

j disc Oil tinuance v/ithin the United States of 

v/artime controls. 

2, In pursuing the above v;ar aims, we should avoid 
making irrevocable or premature decisions or cormnitiiients 
respecting border rearrangements, administration of 
governiiient within enemy territory, independence for 
national minorities, or post-war responsibility for the 
readjustment of the inevitable political, economic, and 
social dislocations resulting from the w'ar. 
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PROBABLE COMMUNIST REACTIONS TO CERlAIN POSSIBLE 
US COURSES OF. ACTION IN INDOCHINA THROUGH 1954 

' • ‘THE PROBLEM' 

To estimate the probable reactions of Communist China and the USSR to: 

a. The commitment in Indochina, before the end of 1954, of US ground, air, and 
naval forces on a scale sufficient to defeat decisively the field forces of the Viet Minh. 

b. The commitment in Indochina, before the end of 1954, of US ground, air, and 
naval forces on a scale sufficient to hold the Viet Minh in check until such time as 
US-developed Vietnamese forces could decisively defeat the field forces of the Viet 
Minh. 


ASSUMPTIONS' 


For both a. and b. above: 


1. No Chinese Communist intervention 
in force in Indochina had taken 
place. 

2. Commitment of US forces had been 
publicly requested by the French 
and Vietnamese governments. 

3. At the time of the US commitment 
French Union forces still retained 
essentially their present position in 
the Tonkin Delta. 


4. Communist China and the USSR 
would have prior knowledge of the 
US intent to commit its forces in 
Indochina. 

5. Following the US commitment, there 
would be a phased withdrawal of 
French forces from Indochina. 

6. The US will warn the Chinese Com¬ 
munists that if they openly inter¬ 
vene* * in the fighting in Indochina, 
the US will not limit its military 
action to Indochina. 


ESTIMATE 


1. We believe that the Communists would 
assume that the purpose of committing US 
forces in Indochina was the decisive defeat of 
the Viet Minh. Consequently, we believe that 
Communist reactions to such a US commit¬ 
ment would be substantially the same whether 


•The Problem and the Assumptions have been 
provided to the Intelligence community as a basis 
for the estimate. 

• For the purposes of this estimate, open interven¬ 
tion Is defined as the commitment of substantial 
Chinese Communist combat forces, under any 
guise. 


it were designed to defeat the Viet Minh with 
US forces (Problem a.) or eventually with US- 
trained Vietnam forces (Problem b.). 

In the Event of a Pending US Commitment 

2. We do not believe that Communist China, 
upon learning of a forthcoming commitment 
by the US, would immediately intervene open¬ 
ly with substantial forces in Indochina. The 
acceptance by Communist China of an armi¬ 
stice in Korea, its policies to date with respect 
to Indochina, and its present emphasis on 
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domestic problems seem to indicate a desire 
at this time to avoid open intervention in the 
Indochina war or expansion of the conflict to 
Communist China. US warnings against Chi¬ 
nese Communist intervention in force * proba¬ 
bly would have a strong deterrent eflect. 
Moreover, the political advantage to be gained 
by portraying the US as an “aggressor” would 
probably appear both to Communist China 
and the USSR to outweigh the military advan- • 
tage of moving large' Chinese Communist 
forces into Indochina before the arrival of US 
forces. 

3. In addition, Communist leadership would 
probably estimate that they would have time 
to take a number of steps which, without a 
serious risk of expanding the war to China, 
might deter a US military commitment or seri¬ 
ously impair its effectiveness. Such steps 
might include: 

a. Increasing logistic and rear area support 
to the Viet Minh. 

b. Covertly committing Chinese troops to 
operate as “Viet Minh guerrillas.” 

c. Encouraging intensified Viet Minh guer- , 
rilla and sabotage operations in Indochina, 
particulaidy in and around the Tonkin Delta, 
designed to inflict such damage on the French 
Union position as to increase the difficulties 
of the US operation. 

.• d. Building up Chinese Communist strength 
in south China, including Hainan. 

e. Seeking by diplomatic and propaganda 
means in the UN and elsewhere to forestall US 
action, to gain the support of non-Communist 
countries, and to exploit differences between 
the US and its allies over preparations for this 
operation. 

•Such warnlnE.s would reinforce the warning al¬ 
ready given by Secretary of State Dulles, in his 
American Legion Speech at St. Louis, 2 Septem¬ 
ber 1953: 

•‘Communist China has been and now Is train¬ 
ing, cqxilpping and supplying the Communist 
forces in Indochina. There is the risk that, ns 
in Korea, Red China might send its o'wn army 
into Indochina. The Chinese Communist re¬ 
gime should realivse that such a second aggres¬ 
sion could not occur without grave conse¬ 
quences which might not be confined in Indo¬ 
china. I. say this soberly in the interest of 
peace and in the hope of preventing another 
•aggressor miscalculation.” 


f. Concluding a defense pact with the Viet 
Minh. 

Although, in response to a US military com¬ 
mitment in Indochina, the Communists might 
threaten to renew hostilities in Korea, we be¬ 
lieve that they would not actually take such 
action as they probably estimate that re¬ 
newed aggression in Korea would result in ex¬ 
panding the conflict to Communist China itself. 

Actual US Commitment 
4. In the initial stages of an actual US mili¬ 
tary commitment, the Communists might not 
feel compelled to intervene openly in force 
immediately. They would recognize the diffi¬ 
culties which the US forces would face in oper¬ 
ating in the Indochina climate and terrain. 
They would also realize that the xenophobia 
of the indigenous population of Indochina 
might be effectively exploited to the disadvan¬ 
tage of US forces by Communist propaganda; 
the Chinese Communists would therefore pre¬ 
fer that the US rather than themselves be con¬ 
fronted with this antiforeign attitude. They 
might estimate that, with increased aid from 
Communist China, the Viet Minh forces, by 
employing harassing and infiltrating tactics 
and avoiding major engagements, could make 
any US advance at the least slow and difficult. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Chinese 
Communists would initially follow a cautious 
military policy while they assessed the scale, 
nature, and probable success of the US action, 
the effect of such action on Vietnamese na¬ 
tional morale and military capabilities, the 
subsequent military and political moves of the 
French, the temper of US opinion, the reac¬ 
tions of US allies and the neutralist states, 
and the position of the UN. Even at this eax'ly 
stage, however, the Chinese Communists 
would probably take sti'ong actions shoit of 
open intervention in an effort to prevent the 
US from destroying the Viet Minh armed 
forces.^ 

* The Special Assistant, Intelligence, Department 
of State, believes that the timing of the Com¬ 
munist reaction to the commitment of US forces 
in Indochina cannot be estimated with any de¬ 
gree of assurance. lie therefore believes that a 
decision by the Communists to follow a cautious 
policy in the Initial stages of the US action 
should be presented as a possibility, rather than 
as a probability. 
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5. In addition to the steps outlined in para¬ 
graph 3 above, the Chinese Communists, at 
this early stage of US commitment,would 
probably provide an increased number of mili¬ 
tary advisors, possibly including commanders 
for major Viet Minh units. Moreover, Peiping 
might covertly furnish limited air support for 
Viet Minh ground forces, but would be unlike¬ 
ly to undertake air operations which it esti¬ 
mated would provoke US retaliation against 
Communist China itself other than retaliation 
against those airfields from which such air 
attacks were launched. 

6. If the leaders of Communist China and the 
USSR came to believe that a protracted stale¬ 
mate in Indochina was likely, they would 
probably not openly commit Chinese Commu¬ 
nist ground, naval, or air forces to an inter¬ 
vention in force in Indochina, nor would they 
renew hostilities in Korea or commit new acts 
of armed aggression elsewhere in the Far East. 
Peiping and Moscow would probably believe 
that a long and indecisive war in Indochina 
could be exploited politically and that, in time, 
US and Vietnamese will to fight might be worn 
down. 

7. If at any time, however, the leaders of Com¬ 
munist China and the USSR came to believe 
that a decisive defeat of the Viet Minh armed 
forces was likely, they would be faced with 
the decision whether Communist China 
should intervene openly in force in order to 
avert this development. 

8. The following considerations might induce 
the Communists to decide in favor of open in¬ 
tervention in force: 

a. Decisive defeat of the Viet Minh armed 
forces would be a grave blow to Communist 
prestige throughout the world and would seri¬ 
ously diminish prospects for the expansion of 
Communism in Asia. 

b. A US military commitment in Indochina 
might form part of a larger plan, possibly in¬ 
volving, in the minds of the Communists, the 
resurgence of Chinese Nationalist strength, 
aimed at the destruction of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist regime. In any case, decisive defeat 
of the Viet Minh armed forces would bring US 
power to the borders of China. 


c. Whatever the initial intention, success¬ 
ful US military action in Indochina might en¬ 
courage the US to increase pressure on other 
points of the Communist periphery. 

d. Many observers, particularly in the Asian 
neutralist states, would consider the US in the 
wrong in Indochina and would condone Chi¬ 
nese Communist intervention as a move to 
"liberate Indochina from American imperial¬ 
ism.” These sentiments could be eflectively 
exploited by Communist propaganda. 

e. The US, despite its warnings, might not 
retaliate strongly against Communist China, 
because it would fear that such retaliation 
would alienate its NATO allies, result in wider 
military deployment of US forces, cause Pei¬ 
ping to invoke the Sino-Soviet treaty, and 
thereby increase the danger of genex’al war. 

f. By intervening openly in force the Chi¬ 
nese Communists might be able to" prevent in¬ 
definitely both the successful accomplishment 
of the US mission and the disengagement of 
substantial US forces from Indochin'k. 

9. On the other hand, the following considera¬ 
tions might deter the Communists from decid¬ 
ing to intervene openly in force: 

a. It would be more important to concen¬ 
trate upon domestic problems including 
strengthening of Communist China’s econ¬ 
omy. 

b. There would be a grave risk of US re¬ 
prisals against Communist China and possibly 
of general war. 

c. Indochina is remote from the USSR and 
the centers of power in Communist China. 
Accordingly, the establishment of a strong US 
position in Indochina would not constitute, to 
the same degree as in Korea, a threat to Chi¬ 
nese Communist and Soviet power in the Far 
East. 

d. Short of actual intervention, the Chinese 
Communists could acquire a position of 
strength by reinforcing and rehabilitating the 
military facilities on Hainan. This position 
would dominate the Gulf of Tonkin, and pose 
a distinct threat to sea-air lines of communi¬ 
cations of US forces in Indochina and to rear 
bases. 













. e. The loss in prestige, involved in the de- 
‘ feat of the Viet Minh armed forces could in 
part be offset depicting the Viet Minh as an 
indigenous liberation movement. Moreover, 

' the Viet Minh Government and its. armed 
- forces could be preserved on Chinese soil 
.where they could exercise constant military 
and political pressure on the .forces of the. US 
' and the Associated States. 

f. The military and political nature of the 
i Indochina war ds such that even if the US 

1 defeated the Viet Minh field forces, guerrilla 

; action could probably be continued indefinite- 

! ly and preclude the establishment of complete 

I jion-Communist control over that area. 

; ■ g. Under such circumstances, the US might 
' have to maintain a military commitment in 

; Indochina for years to come. Heavy US com- 

• mitments in Indochina over the long run 

; might cause concern to US allies and might 

'• create divergences between the US and neu¬ 

tralist states. 

‘ 10. The Director of Central Intelligence and 

! the Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint 
Staff, believe that the Communist reaction to 
commitment of US forces in Indochina would 
I largely depend upon US posture prior to, and 
; at the same time of, such commitment. If the 
I US posture made manifest to the Communists 
that US naval and air retaliatory power would 
be fully applied to Communist China, then 
Peiping and Moscow would seek to avoid 
courses of action which would bring about 
such retaliation. In such circumstances, the 
chances are better than even that the Chinese. 
Cdmrnuhists would not openly intervene in 
iHdochina, even if they believed that failure to 
intervene would mean the defeat at that time 
of the Viet Minh field forces in Indochina. 
Therefore the Director of Central Intelligence 
and the Deputy Director for Intelligence, The 
Joint Staff, believe that in weighing the argu¬ 
ments set forth in paragriiphs 8 and 9 Chinese 
. Communist leaders, in such circumstances, 

- would estimate that it was more advantageous 
to tljenr to support a guerrilla action in Indo¬ 
china and tie down large US forces in such a 
■ war, than to risk US retaliatory action against 
. China itself which open intervention would in- 
• volve. However, the Communists would al¬ 
most certainly continue to support the rem¬ 


nants of the Viet Minh, including re-equipping 
these remnant forces on the Chinese side of 
the border and possibly augmenting them 
with Chinese “volunteers” so that Viet Minh 
resistance could be continued indefinitely. 
Moreover, they would pursue their objectives 
in the rest of Southeast Asia by all means 
short of open military intervention. 

11. The Special Assistant, Intelligence, De¬ 
partment of State, the Director of Naval Intel¬ 
ligence, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
Intelligence, Department of the Army, and the 
Director of Intelligence, USAF, believe that 
the condition of “decisive defeat of the field 
forces of the Viet Minh” prescribed for con¬ 
sidering this problem would necessarily result 
in such a serious setback to Communist pres¬ 
tige, security, and expansionism as to lead to 
the following conclusions. In weighing the 
arguments presented in paragraphs 8 and 9, 
the Communist leaders in both Peiping and 
Moscow would probably give greatest con¬ 
sideration to: (a) the loss of prestige, the 
threat to Bloc security, and the setback 
to Communist expansionism in Southeast 
Asia involved in a decisive defeat of the 
Viet Minh armed forces and, (b) the risk of 
direct US action against Communist China. 

To the Communists, the consequences of the 
decisive defeat of the Viet Minh armed forces 
would be both certain and far reaching. In 
appraising the possible nature and scale of 
direct US action against the China mainland, 
the Communists would weigh any US warn¬ 
ings of probable consequences of intervention, 
the temper of US and free world opinion, and 
the probable US desire not to expand a local 
action. It is unlikely that the Coramurusts’ \ 
appraisal would lead them to the conviction 1 
that the US reaction to their intervention in I 
Indochina would take the form of extensive \ 
and intense warfare against Communist 
China. In any case, their overriding sus¬ 
picion of the ultimate motive of US forces in 
strength on or near the borders of Communist 
China would strongly influence their courses 
of action. Thus, the thought foremost in 
their minds would most probably be that fail¬ 
ure to dislodge US military forces from the 
Chinese border'would lead to increasing chal¬ 
lenges to Communist power elsewhere.. We 















therefore believe that t he ch ances are prob-_ 
ably better than even that £he_C6mmu^^^^ 


Chinese Communists would intervene openly 
and'in force in an effort to sava-t he Comm u- 
hist position in Indochina. 
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AID FOR FRANCE IN INDOCHINA, 1950-1954 
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The United States decision to provide military assistance to France 
and the Associated States of Indochina was reached informally in February/ 
March 1950> funded by the President on May 1, 1950, and was announced on 
May 8 of that year. The decision was taken in spite of the U.S. desire to 
avoid direct involvement in a colonial war, and in spite of a sensing that 
France's political-military situation in Indochina was bad and was deterio¬ 
rating. Moreover, predictions that U.S. aid would achieve a marked dif¬ 
ference in the course of the Indochina War were heavily qualified. 


The situation in which the decision was made was completely dominated 
by the take-over of and consolidatiofi of power in China by the communists. 
Nationalist Chinese forces had been withdrawn from mainland China and Com¬ 
munist Chinese troops had arrived on the border.of Indochina in late 1949. 
This period was the high water mark of U.S. fears of direct ChinesVcom- 
munist interventign in Indochina. NIE 5 of 29 December I 95 O stated: 
"Direct intervention by Chinese Communist troops may occur at any time... ' 
it is almost c ertain to occur in strength whenever there is danger either ; 
that the Viet Minh will fail to maintain its military objective of driving 
the French out of Indochina, or that the Bao Dai Government is succeeding 
in undermining the support of the Viet Minh.” j, 




The rationale of the decision was provided by the U.S, view that the 
Sov iet-cont rolled expansion of communism both in Asia and in Europe required, 
in the interests of U.S. national security, a counter in Indochina. The 
domino thesis was quite prominent. On 6 March I 95 O, the Secretary of Defense 
wrote the President as follows: "The choice confronting the United States 
is to support the l^gal government in Indochina or to face the extension 
of communism over the remainder of the continental area of Southeast Asia 
land possibly westward..." Despite this statement, it was a generally 
accepted proposition that "regardless of current U.S. commitments for cer¬ 
tain military assistance to China, the U.S. will not commit any of its 
armed forces to the defense of Indochina against overt, foreign aggression, 
under present circumstances." 


The decision to begin military assistance to France and the Associated 
States of Indochina was no-^ made under the J,U.usion of great_expect^.lonS-. 

In April 1950j the Joint Chiefs would go no further than to say that prompt 
delivery of the aid would do no more than create the "possibility of su ccess . 
In July 1950 , General Erskire, after completing his Presidential mission 
to Indochina, reported that "the amount of aid and the scope of the assis¬ 
tance thus far requested by the French were inadequate to the needs of the 
situation.' All U.S. expectations seemed to have been underpinned by the 














Joint Chiefs' belief that "attainment of United States objectives in Asia 
can only be achieved by ultimate success in China/^ 

^ Results of the decision were mixed. Although implementation of the 
decision was partially successful in that it enabled the French to continue 
the military campaign in Indochina to the time of the Geneva Accords Sli! 

^ failure as an instrument of U.S. nolicy 
assured the French a military success, influenced the ^ 

^litical situation to advantage, nor prevented the loss of North Vietnam 
to the communists at Geneva. , Vietnam 

Indochina was unable to perform even the limited func¬ 
tions assigned It. The French, never eager for U.S. advice, succeeded 
in imiting the function of MAAG to order-taking in the commercial sense. 

initial U.S. decision to aid the French and to 
setwil^^ effectiveness of the U.S. program of assistance, we^e (l) 
setting impracticable preconditions for assistance upon the French 2 the 

LivJr'rJwt acce_pt_a ^nder chance o f succe? : withoS .elihlfi 2ter 
^_yes, ( 3 ) the suppre^ n of a l^ er naUvAs leading"^ decisi^l ^ifcii:- 

i S to^’L^ existing policies, (4) repeated failures of 

S tL U S effectively with the French, and ( 5 ) the vulnerability 

of the US policy-making macninery to spoofing, particularly as regards 

inl-br^tlcn at face value and in being 

la thf?ocufo?;°?h?! to rvance and the Asaooiated States 

s the focus of this discussion; it was but one issue among hundreds ore- 

?i'cn"'1 hf?alfGcverm=ent in the time period Ler consijeja- 
r^aD•n>.,^ ^ Of China and the Korean War — and it was probably not 

regardedby those who made policy as among their critical decisions. There 

+ U.S. Official arguing that any significant commit- 

^ nt t^eshold was being crossed. There were, however,thosf;hrmLfSi! 
that the important anti-colonial stand of the U.S. was being undermined 

o^t bv^^tiof were basically from the public domain) were droned 

^ y those who advocated immediate security needs. The importance of the 
e^sion was that when the U.S. was faced with an unambiguous choice between 
' latter^^ policy of anti-communism, it chose the ’ 

itS: diSc?i:u?''°"^^^?ir^ngibrn?ft‘supi; 
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1. Introduction: The U.S. and the French Colonial War 

Because the early phase (1946-19^9) of the Indochina war was an 
overt attempt by the French to reassert authority and control over their 
Indochinese colonies, the United States, al.though aware that European 
Recovery Program (ERP) funds were indirectly used to finance the war, 
refused to support that war directly. However, American actions taken 
to assure a neutral position -- refusal to sell armaments to the French 
for use in Indochina; refusal to transport troops, arms, or ammunition 
"to or from Netherlands _Eaai_Ind^s or French Indochina" l/ -- accompa¬ 
nied by public and private statements of anti-colonialist sentiments, did 
constitute, at least in French eyes, a policy hostile to the French interest 
in Indochina. 2/ Therefore, early in 1947> the Department of State 
attempted to reassure the French Government, and to make U.S. policies and 
actions more palatable to them: 

"...In spite any misunderstanding which might have arisen 
in minds French in regard to our position concerning Indochina 
they must appreciate that we have fully recognized France's 
sovereign position in that area and we do not wish to have it 
appear that we are in any way endeavoring undermine that posi¬ 
tion, and French should know it is our desire to be helpful 
and we stand ready assist any appropriate way we can to find 
solution for Indochinese problem. At same time we cannot shut 
our eyes to fact that there are tvro sides this problem and that 
our reports indicate both a lack French understanding of other 
side (more in Saigon than in Paris) and continued existence 
dangerously outmoded colonial outlook and methods in area...." 3 / 

Neither direct nor indirect assistance to the French effort in 
Indochina was deemed "appropriate," however, until the French took con¬ 
crete steps to grant autonomy to Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The U.S. ’ 

was prepared to support the "Bao Dai solution" for Vietnam when and if 
Bao Dai acquired genuine independence. The U.S. warned France against 
settling for a "native government /headed by Bao Dai^ which_by failing 
to develop appeal among Vietnamese might become virtually /a_7_J>u^et 
government, separated from people and existing only by /the/ pres- * 

ence /of/ French military forces." 4/ 

In March, 1949> in the so-called Elysee Agreement, France con¬ 
tracted with Bao Dai to grant "independence within the French Union" to 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. $/ Despite U.S. urgings, the Elysee Agree¬ 
ment remained a potentially empty and ill-defined French promise for eleven 
months. In that period, the Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek were 
driven from the China mainland, and in November, Mao's legions arrived at 
'the Indochina border. In January, 1950 5 Ho Chi Minh declared that his was 
the "only legal government of the Vietnamese people" and indicated his 
willingness to cooperate with any nation willing to recognize it on the 
basis of "equality and mutual respect of national sovereignty and territory."^ 



















The Conmunist Chinese promptly responded with recognition , followed by 
the Soviets. In France, there was a sharp debate in the National Assembly 
between Leftist advocates of an immediate truce with the Viet Minh, and 
Government supporters of ratification for the Elysee Agreement. On t- 

2 February 1950, the French Government prevailed, and the Elysee Agreement 
.was formally ratified. Under the circumstances, the United States deter¬ 
mined that this action met its minimum requirements for tangible French 
progress towards Vietnamese autonomy. On 3 February, President Truman 
approved recognition of the States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Jj ■ 

Within three months the United States decided to extend economic and - 

military aid to the new States. On 8 May 1950, the Secretary of State 
announced that: 

"The United States Government, convinced that neither 
national independence nor democratic evolution exist in any 
6Lrea dominated by Soviet imperialism, considers the situation 
to be such as to warrant its according economic aid and mili¬ 
tary equipment to the Associated States of Indochina and to 
France in order to assist them in re storin g stabj-lity and 
permitting these states to pursue their peaceful_and democra^n 
development." 8/ 

The U.S. involvement in the Vietnam war originated with its 
decision to provide assistance to France and the Associated States, and 
to form MAAG Indochina. Therefore, it is of particular importance to 
understand the reasons for the decision, the form of its execution, and 
its effects. 

2. The Containment of Communism 

U.S. chagrin and increasing concern over the post-World War II 
expansion of the Soviet Union in Europe, together with fear of further 
gains by communism, set the tone of U.S. policy toward Asian- communist 
nations in the 1948-1950 period. As the Secretary of State's statement 
above indicates, these were the days of the "monolithic Communist bloc," 

, dominated by the Soviet Union. A Natiqnal Security Council policy paper ■ 
of 1949 stated that: 

"The USSR is now an Asiatic power of the first magnitude 
with expanding influence and interest extending throughout 
continental Asia and into the Pacific. Since the defeat of ; . , 

Japan...the Soviet Union has been able to consolidate its 
strategic position until the base of Soviet power in Asia 
comprises not only the Soviet Far East, but also China north 
of the Great Wall, Northern Korea, Sakahalin, and the Kuriles." 2/ 

/ 

• 

The question of how best to oppose the expansion of communism 
in Asia was raised to crisis proportions by the "loss" of China. An 
extensive and acrimonious national debate on foreign policy was stirred, 
conducted in the midst of growing public apprehension over communist • 
penetration, espionage, and subversion in Europe and within the United 
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advocated increased aid to the Chinese Nationalists, who were regarded by 
many, even at this late date, as the bulwark containing communism in 
Asia. Although no major emphasis was given Indochina in 19^9j NSC 

papers did. discuss the importance of the'Franco-Viet Minh struggle, and 
link the fixture of Indochina with that of the rest of the world: 

"In any event, colonial-nationalist conflict provides a 
fertile field for subversive communist activities, and it is 
now clear that Southeast Asia is- the target of a coordinated 
offensive di rect ed by the Kremlin. In seeking to gain control 
of Southeast Asia, the Kremlin is motivated in part by a desire 
to acquire Southeast Asia's resources and communication lines, 
and to deny them to us. But the political gains which woxild 
accrue to the USSR from communist capture of Southeast Asia 
are equally significant. The extension of communist authority 
in China represents a grievous political defea t for u s: if 
Southeast Asia also is swept by communism we shall have suffered 
a major politica l rout the repercussions of which will be felt 
throu^out the rest of the world, especially in the Middle East 
and in a then critically exposed Australia." ll/ 

It was precisely the extension of communist authority over China referred to 
above that led to increased emphasis in U.S. policy on Indochina in late 
1949 and 1950 . 

Following the Chinese Communist victories of 1949 and the movement 
of Chinese Communist troops to the border of Indochina’in November of that 
year, NSC 64 (February 7, 1950) concluded that "the Departments of State 
and Defense should prepare, as a matter of priority, a program of all 
practicable measures designed to protect U.S. security int eres ts in Indo- 
china." 12/ On the same day, follo'wing the Communist Chinese 

(January I 8 ) and the Soviet (January 30 ) recognition of the Ho Chi Minh 
regime, the United States announced its recognition of the Bao Dai 

Government. Theretofore, the U.S. had remained neutral, hesitating to 
choose between supporting France, a friendly colonial power engaged in 
re-establishing its authority, or supporting the Viet Minh, a communist- 
dominated independence movement in opposition to that European ally. 

This dilemma had been resolved by the victory of the Chinese Communists ; 
over the Nationalists, and by the threat posed to Indochina. The United- 
States policy.of support for the French and the Associated States was 
adjudged one befitting an anti-colonial democracy: support of na^y^r^D^ism J 
and independence; opposition to attempted encroachments thereon by inter¬ 
national communism. 

3 . "The Line of Containment" and "The Domino Theory" 

The logic of this shift in U.S. policy is found riot only in the 
direct threat to Southeast Asia posed by Communist China (and the Soviet 
Union), but also in the broader strategic concept of a line of contain-, 
ment, ajid in the early articulation of what later became known as the 



























"domino theory." Discussion of the line of containment centered about where 
that line was to be drawn: Indochina, and> later, Korea, fell on the free 
side of that line. 1^/ The domino notion had been advanced by General Claire 
Chennaiilt, among others, in the reference to Nationalist China ^/; the domino 
theory as applied to Indochina reinforced the decision of where to draw the 
line of containment. Both ideas were embodied by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in a 1950 memor 5 Lndum to the Secretary of Defense evaluating "the strategic 
importance, from the military point of view, of Southeast Asia": 

"c. Southeast Asia is a vital segment in the line of 
containment of Commvinism stretching from Japan southv/ard and ^ ", 1 ? ' . 
around to the Indian Peninsula... The security of the three 
major non-Communist base areas in this quarter of the world — 

Japan, India, and Australia -- depends in a large measxire on 
the denial of Southeast Asia to the Communists. If Southeast 
Asia is lost, these three base areas will tend to be isolated 
. from one another; 

I "d. The fall of Indochina would undoubtedly lead to the 
’ I fall of the other mainland states of Southeast Asia... 

"e. The fall of Southeast Asia would result in the 
virtually complete denial to the United States of the Pacific 
Littoral of Asia... • . 

"f. ... Soviet control of all the major components of ' 

Asia's war potential might become a decisive factor affecting 
the balance of power between the United States and the USSR... 

"g. A Soviet position of dominance over the Far East 
would also threaten the United States position in Japan... The 
feasibility of retention by the United States of its offshore 
island bases could thus be jeopardized." 17 / 

This theory, whether more or less completely articulated, appears in the 
relevant NSC papers of the Indochina War period, and underlies all major 
U.S. policy decisions taken relevant to the area. 18/ 

4. U.S. Perception of the Chinese Communist Threat 

In the words of NSC 64 (February, 1950), "The presence of Chinese’ 
Communist troops along the border of Indochina iliakes it possible for arms, 
material and troops to move freely from Communist China to the.northern 
Tonkin area nov; controlled by Ho Chi Minh. There is already evidence of 
movement of arms." 19 / NIE 5 maintained somewhat later, as the decision 
to help the French was being re-examined, that: "The Coramdnist Chinese 
regime is already furnishing the Viet Minh materiel, training, and technical 
assistance. Official French sources report that Chinese Communist troops 
are already present in Tonkin in some strength... 20/ Direct intervention 
by Chinese Communist troops may occur at any time... It is almost certain 
























to occur in strength whenever there is danger either that the Viet Minh 
will fail to attain its military objective of driving the French out of 
Indochina, or that the Bao Dai Government is succeeding in undermining 
the support of the Viet Minh." 2l/ NIE 5 appeared on December 29, 1950* 

Although the threat of intervention to be expected from Communist 
China did not again reach this intensity or certainty during the remainder 
of the war — the estimated probability of intervention declined consistently 
after the publication of NIE 5 -- estimates throughout the period indicate 
continuing Communist Chinese provision of military arms, materiel, and 
training to the Viet Minh, and the existence of Communist Chinese potential 
(for direct intervention. No direct reference was made to possible Viet 
iMinh resentment toward, or resistance to, direct Chinese intervention. 

In sum, the U.S. perceived a major Chinese threat at the time 
the decision to support France and the Associated States was made; a high 
probability was assigned direct Chinese Communist intervention at the time 
this decision v/as being confirmed; this assigned probability declined rapidly, 
and it remained low through the post-Korean war period. It was believed 
that the Chinese were providing assistance to the Viet Minh throughout 
the period late 1949-195^• 

5 . U.S. Perceptions of the Situation within Vietnam 

On April 5, 1950j the Joint Chiefs of Staff, referring to intelli¬ 
gence estimates, indicated to the Secretary of Defense their view that 
"the situation in Southeast Asia has deteriorated," and that, further, 

"without United States assistance, this deterioration will be accelerated." 22/ 
(The implication that U.S. assistance would resvtlt in improvement over and 
above the present situation cannot be detected in this carefully worded 
statement.) The Joint Chiefs of Staff went on to state that: "In general, 
the basic conditions of political and economic stability in this area, as 
well as the military and internal security conditions, are unsatisfactory. 

These factors are c los ely interrelated, and it is probable that, from the 
long-teria point of view, political and economic stability is the_cojitro3J.ing / 
factor. On the other hand, the mi lita ry situation in somii~areas, particu¬ 
larly Indochina, is of pressing urgency." 

NIE 5 was the over-all U.S. assessment of the situation in Vietnam 
closest in time to the U.S. decision to support the French and the Associated 
States. It estimated the French position as "critically endangered by the 
Viet Minh," and as "precarious." 23 / Combining the more detailed estimates ^ 
of this document with statements and estimates dontained in other U.S. docu¬ 
ments contemporary with NIE 5> the following picture emerges: 

a. The Military Situation 

( 1 ) French-Viet Minh areas of control - see maps 
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(2) Force ratio - French between 1.5 and 1*6 to 1 Viet Minh; 
vis-a-vis regular forces in the Tonkin Delta, the ratio 
was reversed - approximately 1.15 Viet Minh to 1 French 

' * (NIE5). I • 

(3) Equipment status - French superiority, but Viet Minh 
improving due to Chinese aid. 

(4) Mobility - Viet Minh superior; French roadbound. 

(5) Strategy - French strategy lacking in aggressiveness, 
defensive, of doubtful value. 

(6) Status of Vietnamese National Army - essentially none; 
“only a slight chance that the French can maintain their 
military position long enough" 24/ to build such an army. 

(7) Relative capabilities - danger of a major military defeat 
of the French by the Viet Minh in Tonkin within six to 
nine months, which would jeopardize the French position 
in the remainder of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

b. The Economic and Political Situation 

French resources badly strained; little or no real nationalist ' 
Vietnamese leadership, government; little popular support of Bao Dai regime 
25 /; political and economic situation generally poor. 

c. French Objectives in Vietnam 


French slowness and obstructionism over the years in creating 
a Vietnamese national government and national army (March 8 , 19^9, agree¬ 
ments were not ratified by France until February 2, 1950), and continued 
slowness in giving control of the bureaucracy to the Vietnamese, indicate 
a reluctant departure, if any departure, from colonial objectives. 




d. French Resolve to Remain in Vietnam 


"... there are grounds for questioning the French will to 
remain in Indochina." 26/ 

Thus, the American perception of the situatiqn in Vietnam in 1950 was generally 
one of gloom, with little light at the end of the tunnel; in retrospect, it 
seems reasonably ac curat e. 

6 . The Decision to Assist France and the Associated ^States 

a. French Request Aid 


United States involvement in the bleak Indochinese situation 
was hastened when, on February I 6 , 1950, the French requested U.S. military 




































and economic assistance for the prosecution of the Indochinese var. The 
French forwarded their request after deciding "to set forth to the United 
States Government fully and frankly the extreme gravity of the situation 
in Indochina..." 

• j ‘ • 

"... the truth of the matter was that the effort in Indo¬ 
china was such of a drain on France that a long-term program 
of assistance was necessary and it was only from the United 
States that it could come. Otherwise ... it was very likely 
that France might be forced to reconsider her entire policy 
with the possible view to c\^ting_her...loesses and withdrawing 
from Indochina ... looking into the future it was obvious ... 
that France could not continue indefinitely to bear this bur¬ 
den alone if the expected developments in regard to increased 
assistance to Ho Chi Minh came about... In any event the French 
Government was confronted with necessity of reducing the present 
French forces in Indochina by at least 25,000 not only for 
budgetary reasons, but because additional men were urgently 
needed in connection with French national military program." 27/ 

Yet this appeal for aid, its thinly-veiled reinforcing arguments referring 
to withdrawal and the defense of Europe (on the day following the severing 
of U.S.-Bulgarian relations), was unaccompanied by a willingness to satisfy 
a U.S. request for France to announce the "evolutionary nature" of the 
governments of the Associated States, or to clarify otherwise the French 
intentions toward Indochina. 

On February 2?, a Department of State report on the position 
of the United States v;ith respect to Indochina was submitted for the NSC's 
consideration. Issued on February 27 as NSC 64, the report concluded 
that: 

10. It is important to United States security interests 
that all practicable measures be taken to prevent further 
Communist expansion in Southeast Asia. Indochina is a key 
area of Southeast Asia and is under immediate threat. 

"11. The neighboring countries of Thailand and Burma I 

could be expected to fall under Communist domination if Indo- i ' 

china were controlled by a Communist-dominated government. ! . ' 

The balance of Southeast Asia would then be in grave hazard. \ 

"12. Accordingly, the Departments Of State and Defense 
should prepare as a matter of priority a program of al i prac¬ 
ticable measures designed to protect United States security 
interests in Indochina." 28/ 

To "facilitate" Department of Defense consideration of NSC 64, then Deputy 
Under Secret^y^f_Stat.e_D_eanJRus.k provided Major General James H. Burns” 
of OSD a brief statement of Department of State policy in Indochina and 
Southeast Asia: '• 










"The Department of State believes that'within the 
limitations imposed by existing commitments and strategic 
priorities, the resoxrrces of the United States should be 
deployed to reserve Indochina and Southeast Asia from further 
Communist encroachment. The Department of State has accord¬ 
ingly already engaged all its political resoxirces to the end 
that this object be secured. The Department is now engaged 
in the process of urgently examining what additional economic 
resoixrces can effectively be engaged in the same operation. 

"It is now, in the opinion of the Department, a matter of 
the greatest urgency that the Department of Defense assess the 
strategic aspects of the situation and consider, from the mili¬ 
tary point of view, how the United States can best contribute 
to the prevention of further Communist encroachment in that 
area." 29 / 

In a memorandum for the President of March 6, 1950> the 
Secretary of Defense described U.S. options as follows: 

• "The French are irrevocably committed in Indochina and 

are supporting the three states as a move aimed at achieving 
non-Communist political stability... The choice confronting 
! the United States is to support the legal governments in 
1 Indochina or to face the extension of Commxinism over the 
I remainder of the continental area of Southeast Asia and 
possibly westward..." 30/ 

b. The Griffin Mission 

While the choice among alternatives awaited provision of the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military departments, 31 / the 
Secretary of State sent to the Far East "the Griffin Mission," which was 
given the task of siorveying "the kinds and approximate value of assistance 
needed" 32/ in Indochina (among other countries). Departing when it did, 
some five months following the fall of Nationalist China, and headed by 
the former Deputy Chief of the Aid Mission to -Mainland China, the Griffin 
Mission was probably intended to avoid further attacks on the State 
Department's Asia policy as well as to determine how U.S. economic 
resources might effectively be employed in Southeast Asia. 

On March 22, the Griffin Mission rejxjrt recommended U.S. aid 
for a program of rxrral rehabilitation, the provision of limited "amounts of 
commodities and industrial equipment, and a program of technical assistance. . 
These measures were estimated to cost $23-5 million for the period through 
June, 1951* The mission also recommended the "psychological shock of 
ships with military aid material in the immediate future" * 33/ as a measure 
to dramatize the U.S. commitment to those on the scene. 

c. JCS "Views . ■ . • 

On April 5} "the Joint "Chiefs of Staff responded to a request 
by the Secretary of Defense with recommendations for measvures which, from. 




















the United States military point of view, might prevent communist expansion 
in Southeast Asia. 34/ The six most important points made by the Chiefs 
are these: • 


(l) A recommendation for early implementation of military 
aidj programs for Indochina and the olfher states of Southeast Asia, with 
funis already allocated to the states of Southeast Asia,to be delivered at 
the earlicso practicable date and to be augmented as a matter of urgency with 
funds from the unallocated portion of the President’s emergency fund. For 
the • next fiscal year, an estimated $100 million wiJLl be required for the 
military portion of this program. 


( 2 ) In view of the history of military aid in China, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff urge that these aid programs be subject, in any event, 
to the following conditions: 

"a. That United States military aid not be granted 
unconditionally; rather that it be carefxilly controlled and that the aid 
program be tn1^grated with political and economic-.programs; and 


"b* That requests for military equipment be screened 
first by an officer designated by the Department of Defense and on duty in 
the recipient state. These requests should be subject to his determina¬ 
tion as to the feasibility and satisfactory coordination of specific military 
operations. It should be understood that military aid will only be considered 
in connection with such coordinated operational plans ,as are approved by the I 
representative of the Department of Defense on duty in the recipient country. ' 
Further, in conformity with current procedures, the final approval of all 
programs for military materiel will be subject to the concurrence of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff." 


mended. 


( 3 ) Formation of a Southeast Asia Aid Committee is recom- 






(^) "The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize the political 
^plications involved in military aid to Indochina. It must be appreciated, 
however, that French armed forces ... are in the field and that if these 
were to be withdrawn this year because of political considerations, the Bao' 
Dai regime probably co\iLd not siirvive even with United States aid. If the 
United States were now to insist upon independence for Vietnam and a phased 
French ^withdrawal from that country, this might improve the political 
situation. The French could be expected to interpose objections to, and 
certainly delays in such a program. Conditions in Indochina, however, are 
uns able and the situation is apparently deteriorating rapidly so that the 
^gent need for at least an initial increment of military and economic aid 
IS psychologically overriding. The Joint Chiefs of Staffs therefore 
reco^end the provision of military aid to Indochina at the earliest’prac- 
ticable date under a program to implement the President's action approving 
he allocation of $15 million for Indochina and that corresponding incre¬ 
ments of political and economic aid be programmed on an interim basis with¬ 
out prejudice to the .-pattern of the policy for additional military, political 
QJid economic aid that may be developed later.** 




























(5) " ... the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the immediate 

establishment of a small United States military aid group in Indochina... 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff would expect tlie senior member of this group to 
sit in'consultation with military representatives of France and Vietnam and 
possibly of Laos and Cambodia. In addition to screening requests for materiel, 
he woiild be expected to insxire full coordination of military plans and efforts 
between the French and Vietnamese forces and to supervise the allocation of 
materiel." 


(6) "The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe in the possibility 
of success of a prompt coordinated United States program of military, 
political, and economic aid to Southeast Asia and feel that such a success 
might well lead to the gaining of the initiative in the struggle in that 
general area." 

The last of these points is clearly fundamental to the under¬ 
taking of any program of assistance; yet in the Chiefs’ memorandvmi it 
appears only as the concluding portion of the paragraph (paragraph 15) recom¬ 
mending establishment of a military aid group in Indochina, and is subse¬ 
quently subjected to the qualification that "attainment of United States 
objectives in Asia c an only be achieyed_by_ult.imate_success in China." 

I More remarkable, however, is the rarity with which even such equivocal 
predictions of success appear in the available documents relating directly 
to the decision to provide assistance to Indochina. Direct statements on 
the probabl e effectiven ess of such United States programs of the period 
are typically absent; indirect statements are typically of the implied- 
imperative ("we must do X if Asia is to be saved"), or the negative-imperative 
(if we do ^ do X, Asia will be lost"). There was no assurance of military ; 
success given; and the calculus of the decision-making process relating to 
the weighing of the probability^of success against the costs of failure of 
U.S. programs in the 1950 period is not evident, unfortunately, in available 1 
documents. 



d. Presidential Approval 

On May 1, 1950, President Truman approved the allocation of ' 

$10 million to the Department of Defense to cover the early shipment of . ' 
urgently needed military assistance items to Indochina, 35 / thus taking 
the first crucial decision regarding U.S. military involvement in Vietnam. 

On May 8, the Secretary of State, in a statement at the ministerial level 
meeting in Paris, announced United States ass,istance to the Associated 
States and France. And on May 24, the governments of France and the 
Associated States were notified of the United States intention to establish 
an economic aid mission to the Associated States, thus marking the imple¬ 
mentation of the recommendations of the Griffin Mission. • 

On June 27, 1950, President Trvnnan, in announcing the onset 
of the Korean war, also stated that he had "directed acceleration in the 
furnishing of military assistance to the forces of France and the Associated 
States in Indochina and the dispatch of a military mission to provide close 





























vorking relations with those forces." 36 / The concept of a military 
assistance advisory group had also been approved, although the President 
did not refer to MAAG in his public statement. 37/ Also, in June, 
following the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Southeast 
Asia Aid Policy Committee was established. 

I 

I 

^ e. Erskine Mission 

The military mission dispatched by the President and headed 
by Major General Graves B. Erskine, USMC, arrived in Saigon on July 15, 
and reported its findings on August 5 . General Erskine reported that a m ' 

permanent solution of the Indochina crisis went beyond military action 
alone, the core of the problem being a deep-seated hatred and distrust of '] 
the French by the population that precluded their cooperation in the 
prosecution of the war. The mission also reported that the amount of aid 
and the scope of the assistance thus far requested by the French were j 

inadeqi^te to the needs of the situation. 38 / ‘ 

The first elements of the U.S. MAAG were assigned to Indo¬ 
china on August 3, I 95 O; Brigadier General Francis G. Brink, USA, assumed 
commcLnd as the first Chief of MAAG on October 10. The mission of the 
MAAG was limited to provision of material, assistance to the French forces 
and indirect provision of military aid to the forces of the Associated 
States; General Brink was directed not to assume any training or advisory 
responsibilities toward the indigenous armies. But from the outset, the 
French rigorously limited end-use inspections of MAAG to a smaiJ. number 
of carefully prescribed visits. 39/ 

f. JCS Reevaluation 

After the initial decision to provide assistance to France 
and the Associated States had been taken, the formation of an economic mission 
had been announced, the first shipment of arms and equipment had arrived in 
Indochina, and the MAAG had been approved and was in the process of forma¬ 
tion, concern mounted over the soundness of these moves. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were again asked by the Secretary of Defense to formulate a posi¬ 
tion on future U.S. actions with respect to Indochina, and the Southeast _ • 
Asia Aid Policy Committee (SEAAPC) published, on October 11, 1950, a drai^ 
"Proposed Statement of U.S. Policy on Indochina." The SEAAPC statement 
proposed adding another’dimension to U.S. assistance policy: "Regardless 
of cxxrrent U.S. commitments for provision of certain military assistance' to 
Indochina, the U.S. will rwt commit any of it s^hrmed forces to the defense 
of Indochina against overt, foreign aggression, under present circumstances." 
^ 0 / The paper also recommended that the U.S. support the "prompt accelera¬ 
tion of the formation of new_natJjonaL_armles of the three Associated States," 
and a covering meDiorandum to the Secretaries of State and’Defense recom¬ 
mended that if negotiations were conducted with the French, U.S. representa¬ 
tives should: 

"... seciire French acceptance of the follovfing conditions, 
which shall attach to the extension of U.S. assistance in the 







































formation of national armies in Indochina: (l) French Union Forces 
would not be withdravm from Indochina until such Associated States 
armies are fully trained and ready to act effectively in replace- 
mcnt;' (2) France would not decrease its outlays for Indochina 
below the I 95 O rate during the period of the American military 
aid requested; ( 3 ) the national armies project would have the 
approval of the three Associated States governments; (4) the 
High Commissioner for Indochina, the French Command, and the 
three Associated States would maintain full consiiltative rela¬ 
tions with the Legation and MAAG during the period of the. 
formation of the armies." 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff reevaluation appeared on October 27: 
military aid should be continued on an expedited basis. Again the judgment 
was offered that genuine autonomy and self-government had to be extended to 
the people of Indochina to ameliorate the basic cause of the deterioration 
of security in Indochina: lack of popular support for the.authorities. 4l/ 
But the most clearly articulated and complete expression of the Joint 
Chiefs' over-all position at year end is fovmd in NSC 64/l, 42/ a November 
28 paper by the Chiefs which takes account of a report from ^neral Brink 43/ 
and the Southeast Asia Aid Policy Committee's draft of October 11 ; in fact 
this statement of short- and long-run objectives contained in NSC*64/l was* 
to remain the basis of United States policy toward Indochina for the dura¬ 
tion of the French-Indochina war. 

i 

"SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

_a. -The United States should take action, as a matter of 
urgency, by all means practicable short o f the a ctual employm^t 
Sjtates military forces, to denylndo^na to Communism . 

"b. As long as the present situation exists, the United 
I States should continue to insure that the primary responsibility 
for the restoration of peace and security in Indochina rests 
, with the French. =. 

S.' The United States should seek to develop its military ' 
assistance program for Indochina based on an over-all military ' * 

plan prepared by the. French, concurred in by the Associated 
States of Indochina, and acceptable to the United States. 

( 1 ) Both the plan and the program should be 
developed and implemented as a matter of urgency. It should 
be clearly understood, however, that United States acceptance 
of the plan is limited to the logistical support which the 
United States may agree to furnish. The aid provided.under 
the program should be furnished to the French in Indochina 
and to the Associated States. The allocation of United States 
military assistance as between the French and the national 
armies of Indochina should be approved by the French and 
United States authorities in Indochina. 






























"(2) Popular support of the Goverrment by the 
Indochinese people is e ssentia l to a favo rabl e settlement of 
the security problem of Indochina. 'Therefore, as a c ondit ion 
fo the provision of those further increases in military 
assistance to Indochina necessary for the implementation of 
an agreed over-all military plan, the United States Govern¬ 
ment should obtain assxirances from the French Government that: 

"(a) A program providing for the eventual 
•self-government of Indochina either within or outside of the 
French Union will be developed, made public, and implementa- 
' tion initiated at once in order to strengthen the national 
spirit of the Indochinese in opposition to Communism. 

"(b) National armies of the Associated 
States of Indochina will be organized as a matter of urgency. 

While it is doubtful that the buildup of these armies can be 
accomplished in time to contribute significantly to the 
present military situation, the direct political and patho¬ 
logical benefits to be derived from this course would be great and 
/ would thus result in immediate, although indirect, military 
benefits. 

I 

"(c) Pending the formation and training of 
Indochinese national armies as effective units, and as an 
interim emergency measure, France will dispatch sufficient 
additional armed forces to Indochina to insure that the 
restoration of peace and internal secvirity in that country 
will be accomplished in accordance with the timetable of 
the over-all military plan for Indochina. 

"(d) France will change its political and 
military concepts in Indochina to: 



'colonialism.' 


i. Eliminate its policy of 



ii . Provide proper tutelage to 

the Associated States. 

iii . Insure that a suitable military 
command structure, unhampered by political.interference, is 
established to conduct effective and appropriate military 
operations... 

"(3) At an appropriate time the United States 
should institute checks to satisfy itself that the condi¬ 
tions set forth in subparagraph £.(2) above are being ful¬ 
filled. 

"d. The United States should exert all practicable 
political and diplomatic measiires required to obtain the 























recognition Of the Associated States by the other non- 
Comir.unist states of Southeast and South Asia. 







"e. In the event of overt attack by organized 
Chinese Communist forces against Indochina, the United 
States should not permit itself to become engaged in a 
general var with Communist China but should, in concert 
with the United Kingdom, support France and the Associated 
States by all means s hort of the actual employment of 
United States military forces. This support should 
include appropriate expansion of the present military 
assistance program and endeavors to induce States in 
the neighborhood of Indochina to commit armed forces to 
resist the aggression. 

"f. The United States shovild immediately 
reconsider its policy toward Indochina whenever it 
appears that the French Government may abandon its 
military position in that coimtry or plans to refer the 
problem of Indochina to the United Nations. Unless the 
' situation throughout the world generally, and Indochina 
specifically, changes materially, the United States 
j should seek to dissuade the French from referring the 
1 Indochina question to the United Nations. 

"£. Inasmuch as the United States-sponsored 
resolution, 'Uniting for Peace,' has been adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, and should a 
situation develop in Indochina in a manner similar to that in 
Korea in which United Nations forces were required, the United 
States would then probably be morally obligated to contribute 
its armed forces designated for service on behalf of the 
United Nations. It is, therefore, in the interests of the 
United States to tal:e such action in Indochina as woxfLd 
forestall the need for the General Assembly to invoke the 
provisions of the resolution, 'Uniting for Peace.' ..." 



The JCS also proposed long-term objectives, urging the development of an 
underground guerrilla warfare capability, a psychological warfare program 
("to demonstrate the evils of Communism.... and to warn...of renewed 
Chinese imperialism"), and encouragement of an appropriate regional 
security arrangement. These concepts formed*thfe heart of an NSC Staff 
Study of December 28. 44/ The initial decision to give assistance was con¬ 
firmed after nearly one year's continual re-examination, and remained basic 
to U.S. policy for the remainder of the war. 

t 

?• MAP for Indochina 
a. Magnitude 

The U.S. military assistance program to the French and 
Associated States was implemented rapidly, considering the major U.S. 
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conuitment to the Korean war. In a somewhat premature judgment of out¬ 
comes, a progress report on the implementation of KSC 64 (March 15, 1951) 
/stated that "American miilitary aid furnished the States' forces and the 
I Army o'f the French Union may have been the decisive factor in the preserva- 
tiorj of the area against Communist aggression." 45/ Through 1952 and into 
I95I the 14DAP shipments to Indochina increased steadily 46/ ; by February 3> 
1953, the United States had shipped 137,200 long tons of material (224 
ships' cargoes); by Jiily 1954, approximately 150,000 long tons had been 
seni, including 1,800 combat vehicles, 30,88? motor transport vehicles, 

361j522 small arms and machine guns, 438 naval craft, 2 World War II air¬ 
craft carriers, and about 500 aircraft. By the conclusion of the Geneva 
agreements in July, 1954, the U.S. had delivered aid to Indochina at an 
original cost of $2,600 million . 4?/ Nonetheless, protests of the French 
at the slovniess of deliveries and the "interference" of MAAG with French 
requests were recurrent, and peaked, during the crisis days of 1954. Yet 
these complaints probably reflected less genuine U.S. shortcomings than 
French resentment of American efforts to advise, screen, inspect, and 
verify, and sheer frustration. Moreover, the vagaries of the French logistic 
system not only made the MAAG job more difficult, but further impeded com¬ 
bat supplies. 

' b. Effectiveness 

! 

' In spite of the conditions vinder which U.S. assistance to 

France and the Associated States was given, the MAAG diuring the period of 
the Indochina war was little more than a small (70 in ^950, 1^42 in 1954) 




supply-support group which ^erted farmore influence upon U.S. decisions 
thanjDn the French. The French, never eager for Americcin advice, not 
only succeeded in limiting the function of MAAG to order-taking in the 
commercial sense, but in fact -- through adroit pressuring of officials 
above the MAAG — sometimes reduced MAAG to the position of taking their 
military orders. Available data do not permit detailed evaluation of the 
efficiency of MAP, but it seems clear that French restrictions on the U.S. 
MAAG reduced it to virtual impotence. 48/ 

However, to relate any judgment of the effectiveness of the 
United States assistance program simply and directly to the outcome of the 
war would clearly be inappropriate. For the most part, U.S. expectations • 
were not high. In the words of the American Ambassador to France in Febru¬ 
ary, 1950> "obviously any program of external assistance was marginal in 
character and entirely dependent for its success upon the solidity of the 
base -- in this case, the firmness of French policy and actions in Indo¬ 
china." 49/ French determination to resist American advice was not matched 
by firmness in proceeding with granting independence to Vietnam, or other¬ 
wise meeting the political situation in Indochina. Hence, as the U.S. 
apparently expected, a favorable outcome to the Indochina war continued 
to elude France, even with American material and financial help. U.S. 
assistance enabled France to wage a military battle while it lost its 
political war — in Saigon and in Paris. (The military defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu was important primarily from the point of view of its psychologi¬ 
cal and political impact on the French, and was so interpreted in the rele¬ 
vant U.S. intelligence estimates.) 50/ 
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If it would be an error to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
U.S. prograjn in terms of v:ar outcome, and if the efficiency of MA.P and 
cannot meaningfully be analyzed, it remains to evaluate the degree 
to which France met the conditions under which assistance v/as tendered, 
whic|h presumably impinged directly on U.S. political objectives: 

(l) The United States objective of,insuring "that the 
primary responsibility for the restoration of peace 
and security in Indochina rests with the French" 
was fulfilled; in fact, it was.insisted on by the 
French. On the one hand, U.S. military forces 
were never directly engaged in the Indochina vmr. 

On the other hand, the French, in retaining this 
primary responsibility, preserved the prerogative 
to determine policy and the freedom to reject U.S. 
advice. U.S. "leverage" was minimal. 
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(2) The condition of basing the assistance program on 
"an urgently prepared French plan acceptable to 
the Associated States and to the U.S." was frus¬ 
trated in several ways. At the outset no overall 
plan was presented, and those portions of existing 
plans to which U.S. authorities were privy ( e.g. , 

7 Allessandri's pacification plan for the Tonkin 

Delta) were not acceptable to U.S. thinking. Second, 
when the Letourneau-Allard and Navarre plans were 
finally prepared (in 1953 ? three years after the 
U.S. decided that a plan was a necessary precondi¬ 
tion for aid), some U.S. observers realized that 
these were more concepts than plans. U.S. accep¬ 
tance of the plans was more reluctant than the 
granting of $385 million in additional assistance 
might ’indicate, ^l/ Finally, the plans, once 
"accepted," were not vigorously carried out. ^2/ 

( 3 ) The French met pro forma the condition that they 
provide the U.S. assurances that they would grant 
self-government for Indochina, and form national 
armies for the Associated States. But it was clear 
throughout the war that, regardless of the amounts 
of U.S. assistance rendered, France's declarations 
of intent were grudgingly issued, and were seldom 
followed by action. The French Indochina war had 
to be lost before Vietnam was granted genuine in- 

, dependence. 

(4) Although France did expand its forces in Indochina, 
these forces were never sufficient to the task. French 
draftees were never employed in Indochina. France 































continually pointed to its European defense posture 
in explanation. In at least one case, U.S. per¬ 
sonnel were requested ( e.g ., as aircraft mechanics), 
and 200 were provided, when a pool of suitable 
personnel existed in Metropolitan France. 

(5) I Statements to the contrary notwithstanding, the 

French did not ameliorate neo-mercantilism or other 
i coloniaJ. policies, or provide "proper tutelage" 
to the Associated States; nor did it develop a 
I command structure suitable to the United States. 

(6) The U.S. "checks to satisfy itself that the condi¬ 
tions" imposed were being satisfied, were, by and 
large, few and far between, and were conducted at 

* the pleasure and within the specifications of the 
French. 

(7) The French chose not to refer Indochina to the 
United Nations. Certainly the U.S. assistance 
program bore on this decision; whether or not it 
was the deciding factor is unclear. 



The effectiveness of the United States assistance program 
' as an instrument of United States policy -- quite aside ftrom the outcome 
of the war — was thus quite low. 



8. Critique 

As earlier sections of this paper have suggested, the U.S. was 
persuaded to involve itself in the Indochina war by the perceived need, 
following the fall of Nationalist China, to hold a line against communists. 
This strategic drawing, of the line 'at the Chinese-Indochina border was 
reinforced by the belief that the fall of Indochina would undoubtedly lead 
to the fall of the other mainland states of Southeast Asia, and that ths 
fall of Southeast Asia would eventuate in the virtually complete denial 
to the United States of the Pacific Littoral of Asia. Prospects for a 
French victory in Indochina were assessed in contemporary U.S. intelli¬ 
gence documents as poor; nonetheless, the U.S. provided military and 
economic assistance to the French and the Associated States in the belief 
that a prompt, coordinated United States program of military, political, 
and economic aid offered some prospect that Frarice might succeed' in gain¬ 
ing the initiative in the struggle in that area. Six major 'points of 
critique of U.S. policy follow: 

a. The U.S. Misestimated France • ' ’ 

U.S. policymakers apparently realized that the conditions 
they imposed upon the French were impracticable to some degree. Ndne.the- 
less, they believed that pre-conditions were necessary and could assist 





































in convincing the French to mend their colonial ways and to pursue the 
war with American methods, diligence, and aggressiveness. The French, 
long noted for proficiency and precision in logic, required no Descartes 
1 to realize that the United States was thus asking Prance (l) to regain full 
I responsibility for the Indochina War, and in particular for fighting and 
j taking casualties in that war; (2) to follow the "guidance" and "advice" 
of the United States on the exercise of this French responsibility; and 
( 3 ) having fought the war, presiunably to a successful conclusion, to re- 
linguish control over Indochina. In view of the French willingness to 
I retain responsibility for the war, it is not surprising that they were 
reluctant, at best, to accept propositions (2) and ( 3 ). Despite French 
pronouncements on their role in fighting communism, there is little reason 
to believe that they regarded the Indochina war in the same light as the 
U.S. viewed the Korean War. Rather, their behavior resembled that of 
. other colonial powers who had fought to retain profitable colonies. 

b. Slim Chance Accepted by the U.S. 

Had U.S. policymakers recognized the slimness of the chance 
of persuading France to accept the three propositions specified above, 
they might have sought alternative courses of action in Indochina. As 
it was, the possibility (as opposed to the probability) of success was 
their prime consideration, and, overes timat ing U.S. ^veca-se for influ¬ 
encing a favorable outcome, alternatives were not considered. 

c. Circular U.S. Policy 

• 

Suppression of alternatives, both on the general and the 
particular level (see Note 48 for an example of the latter), led to a 
I circularity in and reinforcement of existing policies -- constant forced 
' choices between "bad" and "worse." $ 3 / 

d. Poor Bargaining 

Having taken a hard policy line toward the French, the United 
States failed to bargain effectively. Thus, in circumstances not totally 
• dissimilar from those prevailing in Vietnam in subsequent time periods, 

‘ the U.S. continued to provide assistance disregarding infractions of pre¬ 
conditions; moreover, the pre-conditions for aid were not modified. With- 
I out modification, the conditions became worse than meaningless: standing 
testaments to U.S. impotejoce, to be recognized only when and how the French’ 
chose. The U.S. became virtually a prisoner of its own policy. Contain-' 
ment of communism, concern for the French in .relation to the postwar Europe 
of NATO, EDC, and the Soviet threat in the West, combined with a fear, 
based on World War II strategy, that a French, withdrawal from Indochina 
? would leave exposed the U.S. flank in Korea, all compelled the U.S. to 
continue aid. Yet none of these considerations should have precluded 
modification of the U.S. bargaining strategy. 

e. Misinformation • ■ 

■ .1 

The U.S. policymaking machinery was highly -vxilnerable to . 
spoofing, on at least three counts:' . (l) the very strength of the U.S. . 























•no-ition regarding communism must have been a constant temptation, not 
always resisted, for other parties to cry red and thus to manipulate 
SeTs 1 (2) dependence on.official French sources for intelligence and 
oSer'infoUtion was potentially misleading; (3) reliance on the high- 
level mission teclmique for gathering information to be used as a direct 
input to policy decisions proved unsatisfactory. ^ 


: f. Costs Not Weighed 

Finally, there is little indication that U.S. policymakers, 
their thoughts dominated by the objective of containing the monolithic 
communist bloc, faced up to the c,osM of winning the ^ 

while direct U.S. intervention was being considered. ^5/ _ Nor does the _ 

1 evidence suggest that consideration was given to the tangible and intangi- 
jblc costs of providing U.S. military assistance to ^%lSilv 
I including the potential impact on the U.S. position in Asia. And, final y, 
available documents fail to reveal any consideration given to the notion 
of sunk costs. There were, of course, voices in the wilderness. 
sirned, undated memorandimi posed eight key questions to be ansvyered y 
the NSC during the snring of 19^4 . ^ Comment on the follow^ four 
questions, in relation to the time at which they were raised, is unneces¬ 
sary: 


-- Just how important is Southeast Asia to the security 
interests of the U.S.? Is the analysis in NSC 5^05 
still valid? Is the area important enough to fight for? 

-- How important is Indochina in the defense of Southeast 
Asia?' Is the "domino theory" valid?- Is Indochina im¬ 
portant enough to fi^t for? If not, what are the stra¬ 
tegic consequences of the loss of all or part of Indochina? 

-- If the U.S. intervenes in Indochina, can we count on the 
support of the natives? Can we fight as allies of the 
French and avoid the stigma of colonialism? 

-- Is there a strategic concept for the conduct of a war in 
Indochina which offers promise of early success...? 


The decision of the' United States to provide assistance to France and 
the Associated States during the Indochina War is usually treated lightly, 
if at all, in current histories. Yet, both the taking of the decision and 
its implementation were significant for and remarkably similar to subse¬ 
quent U.S. experiences in Vietnam. 
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II. A 


UNITED STATES.: FRANCE AKB VIETNAMESE NATIONALISM 


SU^•i^■LARY 


It has been argued that even as the U.S. began supporting the 
Erench in Indochina,, the U.S. missed opportunities to bring peace,, 
stability aiid independence to Vietnam. The issues arise from-the 
belief on the part of some critics that (a) the U.S. made no attempt 
to seek out and support a democratic-notionalist alternative in Viet¬ 
nam; and (b) the U.S. commanded,, but did not use,, leverage to move 
the French toward granting genuine Vietnamese independence." 

Tne record shows that through 1953^ the French pursued a policy 
which was based on military victory and excluded meaningful negotia¬ 
tions with Ko Chi Minh. The French did, however, recognize the req.uire- 
ment for an alternative focus for Vietnamese nationalist aspirations, 
and fram forward, advanced the "Bao Dai solution." The record ' 

shows that the U.S. was hesitant through 19^9 to endorse the "Bao Dai , 
solution" until Vietnam was in fact unified and granted autonomy and 
did consistently support the■creation of a genuinely independent, non¬ 
communist Vietnamese government to supplant French rule. Nonetheless, 
the fall of China and the deteriorating French military position in 
Indochina caused both France and the U.S. to press the "Bao Dai solu¬ 
tion." In early 1950^ after French ratification of the Elysee Agreement 
granting "Vietnam's independence," the U.S. recognized Bao Dai and 
initiated military and economic aid, eve n before transfer of govern- ' 
mental povrer actually occurred. Thereafter, the French yielded control 
only pro forma, while the Snperor Bao Dai adopted a retiring, passive 
role, and turned his government over to discre^table politicians. 

The Bao Dai regime was neither popular nor efficient, and its army, 
dependent on French leadership, was powerless. The impotence of the 
Bao Dai regime, the lack of any perceptible alternatives (except for 
the coirmunists), the fact of continued French authority and control 
over the GVN, the fact that t he French alone seemed able to contain 
comm^.ism in Indochina — all these constrained U.S. promptings for 
a democratic-nationalist government in Vietnam. (Tab l) 

The U.S.-French.ties in Europe (NATO, Marshall Plan, Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program) 'only marginally strengthened U.S. urgings that 
France make concessions to Vietnamese nationalism.. Any leverage from 
these sources was severely limited by the broader considerations of 
U.S. policy for the containment Of communism in Eui'ope and Asia. NATO 
and the Marshall Plan were of themselves judged to be essential to our 
European Interests. To threaten France with economic and military 
sanctions in Europe in order to have it alter its policy* in' Indochina 
was, therefore, not plausi ble. .Similarly, to reduce the level of 

































;;:ilitary assiatanoe to the French effort in Iiidochina vouJ-d have been 
counter-productive, since it would have led to a fu rther deter ioration 
in tlie French railitaiy position there. In other words, there was a 
basic inccuipatibility in the two strands of U.S. policy: (l) V/ashington 
va iitcd France t o fislit . the anti-conraunist war and win, preferably with 
U.S. tpaidance and advice; and (2) Washinston expected the French, when 
battlefield victory was assured, to magnanimously withdrav/- from Indo¬ 
china. For France, which was probably fighting more a colonial than 
an anti-ccrjmunist war, and which had to consider the effects of with¬ 
drawal on colonial holdings in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, magnani¬ 
mous withdrawal was not too'likely! 

France, having no such policy incompatibilities, could and did 
pursue a consistent course with the stronger bargaining hand. Thus, ■■ 
the French were able to resist pressures from Washington and through 
I the MAAG in Saigon to create a truly Vietnamese army, to grant the 
: Vietnamese more local autonomy and.to wage the war more effectively. 

M\AG was relegated to a supply function and its occasional admonitions 
to the French were interpreted by them as interference in their internal 
affairs. Even though by 195^^ the U.S. was financing 78 ^ of the costs 
of the war, the French retained full control of the dispensation of 
military assistance and of t.he intelligence and planning aspects of 
the military struggle. The expectation of French victory over the Viet 
Minh encouraged the U.S. to "go along" with'Paris until~the“’conclusion ' 
of the war. Moreover, the U.S. was' reluctant to antagonize the French 
because of the high priority given in Washington's planning to French 
participation in the European Defense Community. F^nce, therefore, 
had considerable leverage and, unless the U.S, supported Paris on its 
ow'n terms, the French could, and indeed did, threaten not to join the 
EDC and to stop fighting in Indochina. (Tab 2) 

American thinking and policy-making was dominated by the tendency 
to view communism in monolithic terms. The Viet Minh was, therefore, 
seen as part of the Southeast Asia manifestation of the world-wide 
communist expansionary movement. French resistance to Ho Chi Minh, in 
turn, was thought to be a crucial link in the containment of communism. 
This strategic perception of the communist threat was supported by the 
espousal of the domino principle: the loss of a single nation, in 
Southeast Asia to communism would inexorably lead to the other nations 
of the area falling under communist control. The domino principle, 
which probably had its origin at the time of ' Nationalist withdrawal 
from mainland China, was at the root of U.S. p-l.icy. Although elements 
of a- domino-like theory could be found in KSC papers ^before the start 
of the Korean \7ar, the Chinese'intervention_in Korea was thought to be 
an ominous confirmation of its validity. The possibility of a large- 
scale Chinese intervention in Indochina, similar' to that in Korea, was 
feared, especially after the armistice in Korea. - • - 





































Tl\o Eisenhower Av.ij;iinistration followed the basic policy of its 
predecessor, but also deepened the American commitment to containment 
in Asia. Seci'etary D’olles pursued a forthright, anti-communist policy 
and made it clear that he would not p ermit t he."l oss” of Indochina, 
inrthc manner the Democrats ha d allegedly aiio^^~1ihe "loss" oF~China. 
•Dulles warned China not to intervene, and urged the French to drive 
toward a military victory. Dulles was opposed to a cease-fire and 
tried to dissuade the French from negotiations with the Viet Minh until 
they had markedly improved their bargaining position through action on 
tne battlefield. The ESC in early 195^ was persuaded that a non¬ 
communist coalition regime would eventually turn the countiy oyer to 
the yiet_!-Iihh* In consequence of this more militant policy, the~U.S. 
Government tended to focus on the military rather than the political 
aspects of the French-Viet Kinh struggle. (Tab 3). ... ■ . 
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PART II U.S. IWOLVEIvENT DJ 

THE FRANCO-VIET MINH WAR 


Foreword 


This portion of the study treats U.S. policy towards 
' the war in Indochina from the U.S. decision to recognize 
the Vietnamese Nationalist regime of the Emperor Bao Dai 
in February, 1950, through the U.S. deliberations on 
military intervention in late 1953 and early 195 ^* 

Section A examines the triangular relationship of 
Fraiice, the U.S., and the Bao Dai regime. Section B 
analyzes the intervention issue, amd the antecedents to 
the Geneva Conference. 


A. United States, France, and Vietnamese 
Nationalism 

B. Toward a Negotiated Settlement 
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II. A. 


UNITED STATES. FRANCE AM) VIETNAMESE NATIONALISM 


SUMMARY 


It has been argued that even as the U.S. began supporting the 
French in Indochina,, the U.S. missed opportunities to bring peace, 
stability and independence to Vietnam. The issues arise from-the 
belief on the part of some critics that (a) the U.S. made no attempt 
to seek out and support a democratic-nationalist alternative in Viet¬ 
nam; and (b) the U.S. commanded, but did not use, leverage to move 
the French toward granting genuine Vietnamese independence.' 

The record shows that through 1953^ "tbe French pursued a policy 
which was based on military victory and excluded meaningful negotia¬ 
tions with Ho Chi Minh. The French did, however, recognize the require¬ 
ment for an alternative focus for Vietnamese nationalist aspirations, 
and fran 19^7 forward, advanced the "Bao Dai solution." The record 
shows that the U.S. was hesitant through 19^9 to endorse the "Bao Dai 
solution" until Vietnam was in fact unified and granted autonomy and 
did consistently support the creation of a genuinely independent, non¬ 
communist Vietnamese government to supplant French rvile. Nonetheless, 
the fall of China and the deteriorating French military position in 
Indochina caused both France and the U.S. to press the "Bao Dai solu¬ 
tion." In early 1950, after French ratification of the Elysee Agreement 
granting "Vietnam's independence," the U.S. recognized Bao Dai and 
initiated military and economic aid, even before transfer of govern¬ 
mental povrer actually occurred. Thereafter, the French yielded control 
only pro forma, while the Emperor Bao Dai adopted a retiring, passive 
role, and turned his government over to discreditable politicians. 

The Bao Dai regime was neither popularnor efficient, and its army, 
dependent on French leadership, was powerless. The impotence of the 
Bao Dai regime, the lack of any perceptible alternatives (except for 
the communists), the fact of continued French authority and control 
over the GVN, the fact that the French alone seemed able to contain 
communism in Indochina — all these constrained U.S. promptings for 
a democratic-nationalist government in Vietnam. (Tab l) 

The U.S.-French ties in Europe (NATO, Marshall Plan, Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program) 'only marginally strengthened U.S. urgings that 
Prance make concessions to Vietnamese nationalism.. Any leverage from 
these sources was severely limited by the broader considerations of 
U.S. policy for the containment of communism in Europe and Asia. NATO 
and the Marshall Plan were of themselves judged to be essential to our 
European interests. To threaten France with economic and military 
sanctions in Europe in order to have it alter its policy*irr Indochina 
was, therefore, not plausible. Similarly, to reduce the level of 
























military assistance to the French effort in Indochina would have been 
counter-productive, since it would have led to a further deterioration 
in the French military position there. In other words, there was a 
basic incompatibility in the two strands of U.S. policy: (l) Washington 
wanted France to fight the anti-communist war and win, preferably with 
U.S. guidance and advice; and (2) Washington expected the French, when 
battlefield victory was assured, to magnanimously withdraw from Indo¬ 
china. For France, which was probably fighting more a colonial than 
an anti-ccmmunist war, and which had to consider the effects of with¬ 
drawal on colonial holdings in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, magnani¬ 
mous withdrawal was not too likely! « 

France, having no such policy incompatibilities, could and did 
pursue a consistent course with the stronger bargaining hand. Thus, 
the French were able to resist pressures frcm Washington and through 
the MAAG in Saigon to create a truly Vietnamese army, to grant the 
Vietnamese more local autonomy and-to wage the war more effectively. 

MAAG was relegated to a supply function and its occasional admonitions 
to the French were interpreted by than as interference in their internal 
affairs. Ehren though by 195^^ the U.S. was financing 78^ of the costs 
of the war, the French retained full control of the dispensation of 
military assistance and of the inteJJLigence and planning aspects of 
the military struggle. The expectation of French victory over the Viet 
Minh encouraged the U.S. to "go along" with Paris until the conclusion 
of the war. Moreover, the U.S. was' reluctant to antagonize the French 
because of the high priority given in Washington's planning to French 
participation in the European Defense Community. France, therefore, 
had considerable leverage and, luiless the U.S, supported Paris on its 
own terms, the French could, and Indeed did, threaten not to join the 
EDO and to stop fighting in Indochina. (Tab 2) 

American thinking and policy-making was dominated by the tendency 
to view communism in monolithic terms. The Viet Minh was, therefore, 
seen as part of the Southeast Asia manifestation of the world-wide 
communist expansionary movement. French resistance to Ho Chi Minh, in 
turn, was thought to be a crucial link in the containment of canmunism. 
This strategic perception of the communist threat was supported by the 
espousal of the domino principle: the loss of a single nation in 
Southeast Asia to communism would inexorably lead to the other nations 
of the area falling under communist control. The domino principle, 
which probably had its origin at the time of the Nationalist withdrawal 
from mainland China, was at the root of U.S. policy. Although elements 
of a domino-like theory could be found in NSC papers before the start 
of the Korean War, the Chinese intervention in Korea was thought to be 
an ominous confirmation of its validity. The possibility of a large- 
scale Chinese intervention in Indochina, similar to that in Korea, was 
feared, especially after the armistice in Korea. 




















The Eisenhower Admin^lstration followed the basic policy of its 
predecessor, but also deepened the American commitment to containment 
in Asia. Secretary Dulles pursued a forthright, anti-communist policy 
and made it clear that he would not permit the."loss" of Indochina, 
inlthe manner the Democrats had allegedly allowed the "loss" of China. 

! Dulles warned China not to intervene, and urged the French to drive 
toward a military victory. Dulles was opposed to a cease-fire and 
tried to dissuade the French from negotiations with the Viet Minh until 
they had markedly improved their bargaining position through action on 
the battlefield. The NSC in early 195^ was persuaded that a non- 
communist coalition regime would eventually turn the country over to 
the Viet Minh. In consequence of this more militant policy, the U.S. 
Government tended to focus on the military rather than the political 
aspects of the French-Viet Minh struggle. (Tab 3) -- 
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II. A. 1. U.S. POLICY AM) THE BAO DAI REGIME 


1. The Bao Dai Solution 


a. The French Predicament 


French perceptions of the conflict which broke out in December, 
19 ^ 6 , between their forces in Indochina and the Viet Minh forces of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) began to alternate between boundless 
optimism and unbridled gloom. In May, 19^7} Minister of War Coste-Floret — 
announced in Paris that: "There is no military problem any longer in 
Indochina.. .the success of French arms is complete." "ij Within six 
months, though ambitious armored, amphibious, and airborne drives had 
plunged into the northern mountains and along the Annam coast, Viet Minh 
sabotage and raids along lines of communication had mounted steadily, and 
Paris had come to realize that France had lost the_military initiative. 

In the meantime, the French launched political forays similarly ambitious 
and equally unproductive. Leon Pignon, p olit ical adviser to the French 
Commander in Indochina, and later High Commissioner, wrote in January, 

1947 , that: 


"Our objective is clear: to transpose to the field 
of Vietnamese domestic politics the quarrel we have with 
the Viet Minh, and to involve ourselves as little as 
possible in the campaigns and reprisals which ought to 
be the work of the nat ive adversaries of that_party." ^ 

Within a month, an emissary journeyed into the jungle to deliver to Ho 
Chi Minh's government demands tantamount to unconditional surrender. 
About the same time, French representatives approached Bao Dai, the 
former Emperor of Annam, with proposals that he undertake to form a 
Vietnamese government as an alternate to Ho Chi Minh's. Being unable 
to force a military resolution, and having foreclosed meaningful nego¬ 
tiations with Ho, the French turned to Bao Dai as their sole prospect 
for extrication from the growing dilemma in Vietnam. 

b. The Ha Long Bay Agreement, 1948 

Bao Dai's mandarinal court in Hue, Annam, had been little 
more than an instrument of French colonial policy, and »•- after the 
occupation by Japan —‘ of Japanese policy. Bao Dai had become Emperor 
at the age of 12, in I 925 , but did not actually ascend the throne until 
1932 , after education in France. In August, 1945> when the Viet Minh 
arrived in Hue, he abdicated in favor of Ho's Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and accepted the post of "Supreme Adviser" to the new state. 

In 19 ^ 6 , he left Vietnam, and went to Hong Kong. There,he found himself 
solicited not only by French representatives, but by the DRV,*who sought 
him to act on their behalf with the French. 






























Bao Dai attempted at first to maintain a central position 
between the two protagonists, but was soon persuaded to decline the 
Viet Minh overtures by non-Communist nationalists. A group of these, 
including members of the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, Dong Minh Hoi, Dai Vet, and 
the VNQDD formed a National Union, and declared support for Bao Dai. 

One authority termed the National Union "a fragile coalition of dis¬ 
credited collaborators, ambitious masters of intrigue, incompetent 
sectarians, and a smattering of honest leaders vrithout a following. 

Among the latter were Ngo Dinh Diem, who "for the first and only 
joined a party of which he was not the founder," and pledged to back the 
Emperor so long as he pursued independence for Vietnam. Now, having 

eliminated the Viet Minh support option, Bao Dai became more compliant 
in his discussions with the French, and the French became corresponding y 
stiffen in their attitude toward the Viet Minh. Yet, little came of he 
talks. On December 7, 19^7, aboard a French warship in Ha Long Bay, Bao 
Dai signed an accord with the French, committing the French to Vietnamese 
political independence so minimally that it was promptly condemned not 
only by Diem, but also by more opportunistic colleagues in the National 
Union. Bao Dai, in what might have been a political withdrawal, remove 
himself from the developing intrigue, and fled to Europe^ pleasi^e 
centers for a four month jaunt which earned him the sobriquet night club 
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emperor. 
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The French, despite lack of cooperation from their elusive 
Vietnamese principal, sent diplomats to pursue Bao Dai and publicized 
their resolve "to carry on, outside the Ho Chi Minh Government, all 
activities and negotiations necessary for the restoration of peace and 
freedom in the Vietnamese countries" -- in effect, committing themselves 
to military victory and Bao Dai. ^ French persistence eventually per¬ 
suaded Bao Dai to return to Hong Kong, to endorse the formation of a 
Vietnamese national government prior to independence, and finally, to 
return to Vietnam as the Head of State. French negotiating pressures 
on him and the National Union included both spurious "leaks of Franco- 
Viet Minh settlement talks, and further assurances of intentions to 
grant Vietnamese autonomy. On June 5, 19^> Bao Dai witnessed the 
signing of another Bay of Ha Long Agreement. Thereby, France publicly 
land "solemnly" recognized the independence of Vietnam -- but specifically 
retained control over foreign relations and the Army, and d^erred tr^s- 
fer of other governmental functions to future negotiations; no authority 
was in fact transferred to the Vietnamese. Again Bao Dai retired to 
Europe, while in Hanoi the French assembled a transparently impotent 
semblance of native government. A.second summer of war passed in 19 o 
. without disnelling the military miasma over Indochina, and v/ithout mak¬ 
ing the "Bao Dai solution" any less repugnant among Vietnamese patriots. 
Opposition to it began to mount among French Leftists. This disenchant¬ 
ment, combined with a spreading acceptance of the strategic view that the 
Franco-Viet Minh war was a keyanti-Communist struggle, influenced French 
leaders to liberalize their approach to the "Bao Dai solution. 
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Toward a Negotiated Settlement 























c. Elysee Agreement, 19*-)-9 

On March 8, 19^9, after months of negotiations, French 
President Auriol, in an exchange of letters with Bao Dai, reconfirmed 
independence for Vietnam as an Associated State of the French Union 
and' detailed procedures for unifying Vietnam and placing it under 
Vietnamese administration. Nonetheless, in the Elysee Agreement, France 
yielded control of neither Vietnam's army nor its foreign relations, and 
again postponed arrangements for virtually all other aspects of autonomy. 
Hov;ever, Bao Dai, apparently convinced that France was now sufficiently 
desperate in Indochina that it would have to honor the Agreements, 
declared that: 

"...An era of reconstruction and renovation will 
open in Vietnam. The country will be given democratic 
institutions that will be called on primarily to 
approve the present agreement.... Profound economic and . . _ 
social reforms will be instituted to raise the general 

. standard of living and to promote social ,iu£tice, which- 

is the condition and guarantee of ord er.. .[l. look for/ 
the union of all Vietnamese regardless of their politi¬ 
cal and religious tendencies, and the generous support - 
of France on which I'can count..." 

His public stance notwithstanding, Bao Dai delayed his return to Vietnam 
until a Cochinchinese Assembly had been elected (albeit in a farce of an 
election), and did not proceed to Saigon until the French Assembly had 
approved Cochinchina's joining the rest of Vietnam. In late June, 19^9> 
Vietnam was legally united under Bao Dai, but the related alteration of 
administrative functions was slow,' and usually only pro forma ; no genuine 
power or authority was turned over to the Vietnamese. The State of 
Vietnam became a camouflage for continued French rule in Indochina. As 
I Bao Dai himself characterized the situation in 1950> "What they call a 
I Bao Dai solution turned out to be just a French solution....The situation 
t in Indochina is getting worse every day..." ^ 

d. Bao Dai's Governments 


The unsavory elements of the coalition supporting Bao Dai 
dominated his regime. Ngo Dinh Diem and a few other upright nationalists 
refused high government posts, and withdrew their support from Bao Dai 
when their expectations of autonomy were disappointed. Diem's public 
statement criticized the probity of those who did accept office: 

"The national aspirations of the Vietnamese people 
will be satisfied only on the day when our nation obtains 
the saiae political regime which India and Pa^stan enjoy... 

I believe it is only just to reserve the best posts in the 
new Vietnam for those who have deserved best of tTie ‘country; 

I speak of those who resist..." j/ 



















However, far from looking to the "resistance," Bao Dai chose his leaders 
from among men wdth strong identification with France, often men of 
great and dubious wealth, or with ties with the sub-worlds of French 
neo-mercantilism and Viet vice. None commanded a popular following. 
General Georges Revers, Chief of Staff of the French Army, who was sent 
to Vietnam to appraise the situation in May and June, 19^9> wrote that: 

"If Ho Chi Minh has been able to hold off French 
intervention for so long, it is because the Viet Minh 
leader has surrounded himself with a group of men of 
incontestable worth... /Bao Dai, by contrast, ha^ a 
government composed of twenty representatives of phan¬ 
tom parties, the best organized of which would have 
difficulty in rallying twenty-five adherents..." 8/ 

Bao Dai himself did next to nothing to make his government either more 
representative or more efficient. He divided his time among the pleasures 
of the resort towns of Dalat, Nha Trang, and Banmethuout, and for all 
practical purposes, remained outside the process of government. 

An American diplomat, serving in Vietnam at the time who knew 
Bao Dai well, characterized him in these terms: 

"Bao Dai, above all, was an intelligent man. Intel¬ 
lectually, he could discuss the complex details of the 
various agreements and of the whole involved relation¬ 
ship with France as well as or better than anyone I knew. 

But he was a man who was crippled by his French upbringing. 

His manner was too impassive. He allowed himself to be 
sold by the French on an erroneous instead of a valid 
evolutionary concept, and this suited his own temperament. 

He was too congenial, and he was almost pathologically shy, 
which was one reason he always liked to wear dank glasses. 

He would go through depressive cycles, and when he was. 
depressed, he would dress himself in Vietnamese clothes 
instead of European ones, and would mince no words about 
the French. His policy, he’ said to me on one of these 
dour occasions, was one of 'grignotage,' or 'nibbling,' 
and he was painfully-aware of it. The French, of course, 
were never happy that we Americans had good relations 
with Bao Dai, and they told him so. Unfortunately, they 
also had some blackmail on him, about his relationship 
with gambling enterprises in Saigon and his. love of the 
fleshpots." ^ 

Whatever his virtues, Bao Dai was not a man who could earn the fealty of 
the Vietnamese peasants. He could nob even hold the loyalty of honest 
nationalists, one of whom, for example, was Dr. Phan Quang Dan -- a promi¬ 
nent and able non-Communist leader and early supporter of the "solution," 























and a personal friend of Bao Dai -- (Dr. Dan later was the opposition 
leader of the Diera era). Dr. Dan reported a touching conversation with 
Bao Dai's mother in which she described her son at a loss to know whom 
to trust, and heartsick at the atmosphere of hostility ■which surrounded 
him. 10/ Yet Dr. Dan resigned as Bao Dai's Minister of Information 
over the Elysee Agreement, and, though he remained close to the Emperor, 
would not reassume public office for him. Bao Dai himself f-ornished an 
apt description of his political philosophy which may explain why he 
failed to capture the hearts of either beleaguered farmers or serious 
political leaders — neither of whom could stomach "nibbling" when 
revolution was required. Said Bao Dai: 

"To practice politics is like playing a game, and 
I have always considered life a game." ll/ . _ . _ 

e. The Pau Negotiations, 19^0 

Yet Bao Dai did work at pressing the French. French officials 
in fact complained to an American writer that Bao Dai spent too much of his 
time on such pursuits: 

"He has concentrated too much on getting what he can j 
from us instead of building up his support among the 
people of the coxmtry...History will judge if he did i 

right in putting so much stress on that..." 12 / 

From late Jvine, 1950, until the end of November, Bao Dai stayed close to 
the series of conferences in Pau, France, designed to arrange the transfer 
to the Vietnamese of the services of immigration, communications, foreign 
trade, customs, and finances. The issue of the finance service was a 
particularly thorny one, involving as it did lucrative foreign exchange 
controls. While the French did eventually grant significant concessions 
to the Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians in each area discussed, they 
preserved "rights of observation" and "intervention" in matters that 
"concerned the French Union as a whole." Indeed, the French assured 
themselves full access to government information, license to participate 
in all government decisions, and little reduction in economic benefits. I3/ 

Some French commentators viewed Pau as an unmitigated disaster 
and.the assurance of an early French demise in Indochina. As one writer 
put it: 


"By accepting the eventual restrictipn of trade within 
the French Union, by losing all effective authority over 
the issuance of money, by renouncing control over foreign 
trade, by permitting a system of controlled prices for ex¬ 
ports and imports, we have given the Associated States all 
the power they need if they wish to assure the> ruin of our 
enterprises and compel their withdrawal without in any way 
molesting our compatriots." ik/ 



















But a contemporary Vietnamese critic took a quite different view': 

"All these conventions conserve in Indochina a privileged 
\ position for French capital, supported by the presence of a 
, powerful fleet and array. Even if no one talks any more of an 
I Indochinese Federation, it is still a federalism both adminis- 
I trative and economic (Monetary Union, Customs Union, Communica¬ 
tions Union, etc.) which co-ordinates the various activities of 
the three Associated States. France always exercises control 
throiigh the representatives she has in all the organs of planning 
or of federal surveillance, and through what is in effect the 
■ right of veto, because the president or the secretary general of 
these committees is always elected by joint decision of the. four 
governments and, further, because most of the decisions of the 
committees are made by unanimous agreement." 

(Quoted in same reference above) 

Bao Dai's delegates were, however, generally pleased with the outcome of 
Pau. His Prime Minister, Tran Van Huu declared as he signed the conven¬ 
tions that "oxir independence is now perfect." But to the ordinary 
Vietnamese, to honest Frenchmen, and to the Americans, Tran Van Huu was 
proved dramatically wrong. 


















2. U.S» Policy Towards Bao Dai 


a. Qualified Approval, 1947-19^0 

The "Bao Dai solution" depended on American support. During 
the 1950 negotiations in Pau, France, Bao Dai's Prime Minister Tran Van Huu 
was called back to Indochina by a series of French military reverses in 
Tonkin. Tran Van Huu seized the occasion to appeal to the United States 
"as the leading democratic nation," and hoped that the U.S. would 

"... bring pressure to bear on France in order to achieve 
democratic freedom. We want the right to decide our own 
affairs -for ourselves." 13/ 

Tran demanded the Elysee Agreement be superseded by genuine 
autonomy for Vietnam: 

"It is not necessary for young men to die so that a 
French engineer can be director of the port of Saigon. Many 
people are dying every day because Viet Nam is not given 
independence. If we had independence the people would have 
no more reason to fight." _ 

Tran's addressing the U.S. thus was realistic, if not Judi¬ 
cious, for the U.S. had already become involved in Indochina as one part 
of a troubled triangle with France and Bao Dai's regime. Indeed, there 
had been an American role in the "Bao Dai solution" from its inception. 

Just before the Ha Long Bay Agreements, the French initiative had received 
some support from a December, 19^7j Life magazine article by William^ . 
Bullitt, former U.S. Ambassador to France. Bullitt ar^ed for a policy 
aimed at ending "the saddest war" by win ning the ma jority of Vietnamese 
nationalists away from Ho Ch i Minh and from the Communists through a 
movement built around Bao Dai. 1^ Bullitt's views were widely accepted 
in France as a statement of U.S. policy, and a direct endorsemenii and 
promise of U.S. aid, for Bao Dai. Bao Dai, whether he accepted the Bullitt 
canard or not, seemed to sense that the U.S. would inevitably be drawn 
into Southeast Asia, and apparently expected American involvement to be^ 
accompanied by U.S. pressure on France on behalf of Vietnamese nationalism. 
But the U.S., thou^ it appreciated France's dilemma, was reluctant 
initially to endorse the Bao Dai solution until it became a reality. The. 
following State Department messages indicate the U.S. position: 

July 10, I9U8 (Paris 3^21 to State): 

"... France is faced with ^ternatiyes of'unequivocally and 
promptly approving_principle Viet independence within 

French union and /th^ union th^ three parts of Vietnam 
or losing Indochina." 



















July Ik, 1948 (State 2637 to Paris): 

"... Once /Bay of Ha Long/ Agreement together with change 
in status [ofl Cochinchina /is/ approved, Department would be 
disposed /to/ consider lending its support to extent of publicly 
approving rrench Government's action as forwand looking step toward 
settlement of troubled situation /in/ Indochina and toward realiza¬ 
tion of aspirations Vietnamese people. It appears to Department 
that above stated U.S. approval would materially assist-in 
strengthening hands of nationalists as opposed to communists in 
Indochina..." 

August 30j 1948 (state 33^8 to Paris): 

"Department appreciates difficulties facing any French 
Government taking decisive action vis-a-vis Indochina,_but 
can only see steadily deteriorating situation unless /there i^ 
more positive approval /Bay of Ha Lon^ Agreement, enactment 
legislation or action permitting change Cochinchina status, 
and immediate commencement formal negotiations envisaged that 
I Agreement. Department believes /tha^ nothing should be left undone 
/ which will strengthen truly_nationalist groups /in/ Indochina and 
induce_present supporters /of. th^ Viet Minh //o/ come to /th^ 

1 side [otj that group. No such inducement possible unless that 
grow can shov/ concrete evidence /tha^ French /are/ prepared 
/to/ implement prompily creation Vietnamese free state /which i^ 
associated /with the/ French Union and with all attributes free 
j state... 

January I7, 19^9 (State l45 to Paris): 

"While Department desirous French coming to terms with 
Bao Dai or any truly nationalist group which has reasonable 
chance winning over preponderance of Vietnamese, we cannot at 
\ this time irretrevably /sic/ commit U.S. to support of native 
government which by failing develop appeal among Vietnamese 
might become virtually puppet government, separated from 
people, and existing only by presence French military forces..." 

The Elysee Agreement took place in March, 1949* At this 
juncture, the fall of China obtruded, and the U.S. began to view the 
"Bao Dai solution" with a greater sense of urgency: • 

May 10, 19^9 (state 77 to Saigon): , 

I "Assumption ... Department desire^ /the/ success Bao Dai 
experiment entirely correct. Since /ther^ appears /to/ be no 
other alternative to /established Commie pattern /i^ Vietnam,, 
i Department considers no effort should be spared by France, 
i other Western powers, and noh-Commie Asian nations to assure • 
i experiment best chance succeeding. 


























"At’ proper time, and under proper circumstances Department 
will be_prepared /.to/ do its part by extending_recognition 
/to th^ Bao Dai Government and by exploring /the/ possibility 
of complying with any request by_such a Government for U.S. 
arms ^d economic assistance, /it/ must be understood, hov;ever, 
/tha^ aid program this nature would require Congressi^onal 
approval. Since U.S. could scarcely afford backing / a_/ 
government which would have color lpf/> i^n^be likely /To suffer 
th^ fate of, / a_/ puppet regime, it must first be clear that 
France will offer all necessary concessions to make Bao Dai 
solution attractive to nationalists. 

"This is / a__/ step of which French themselves must see 
urgency /and/~necessity /in/ view possibly short time _ 
remaining before Commie successes /in/ China are felt /in/ 

Indochina. Moreover, Bao Dai ^vernment must through own 
efforts demonstrate capacity /to/ organize and conduct affairs 
wisely so as to ensure maximum opportuni^ of obtaining 
' requisite popular suppor t, inasmuch as /any/ government 
created in Indochina analogous /t o th^/^uo mQ.ntang would b e 
foredoomed failure . 

"Assumin g e ssential French concessions are.forthcoming, 
best chance success /fo^ Bao Dai would appear to be 

in persuading Vietnamese nationalists: 

(1) their patriotic aims may be realized promptly 
through French-Bao Dai agreement 

(2) Bao Dai government will be truly representative 
\ even to the extent of including outstanding 
I non-Commie leaders now supporting Ho, and 

(3) Bao Dai solution /is th^ only means _ 

safeguarding Vietnam from aggressive designs /of 
the/ Commie Chinese." 

Through 19^9> the southward march of Mao's legions continued, 
and the Viet Minh were obviously preparing to establish relations with 
them. 

b. Recognition, 1950 

The Elysee Agreements were eleven months old before the 
U.S. considered that France had taken the concrete steps toward Vietnamese 
autonomy which the U.S. had set as conditions for recognizing B'ao Dai. 

In late January, 1950, events moved swiftly. Ho Chi Minh announced that 
his was the "only legal government of the Vietnam people" euid indicated 
DRV willingness to cooperate with any nation willing to recognize it on 
the basis of "equality and mutual respect of national sovereignty and 
territory." Mao responded promptly with recognition, followed by Stalin. 

































■In France there wa-S an acrimonious debate in the National Assembly between 
leftist advocates of immediate truce with the Viet Minh and government 
supporters of the Elysee Agreement to proceed with the Bao Dai solution. 
Reni Pleven, Minister of National Defense, declared that: l^/ 

"It is necessary that the French people knovr that at 
the present time the only true' enemy of peace in Viet Nam i 

is the Communist Party. Because members of the Communist 
Party know that peace in Indochina will be established by 
the policy of independence that we are following." 

("Peace with Viet Nam! Peace with Viet Nam!" shouted the 
Communists.) 

Jean Letourneau arose to assert that: 

"It is not at all a question of approving or disapproving 
a government; we are very far beyond the transitory life of a 
government in an affair of this gravity. It is necessary 
that, on the international level, the vote that takes place 
toni^t reveals truly the major importance that this event 
should have in the eyes of the entire world." 

Fr^diric Dupont said: 

"The Indochina war has always been a test of the French 
Union before international Communism. But since the arrival 
of the Chinese Communists on the frontier of Tonkin, Indo¬ 
china has become the frontier of Western civilization and 
the war in Indochina is integrated into the cold war." 

Premier Georges Bidault was the last speaker: 

II * 

"The choice is simple. Moreover there is no choice. 

The National Assembly vote on January 29 , 1950> was 39^ "to 193* From the 
extreme left there were cries of "Down with the war! and Paul Coste- 
Floret replied: "Long live peace." On Febiniary 2, 1950, France s formal 
ratification of the independence of Vietnam was announced. 

The U.S. assessment of the situation, and its action, is 
indicated in the following: 


(telegram reproduced on pages A-I 5 and-A-l6). 
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Vietnam and has harassed the french ever since. His 
followers who are esti.aated at approximately 
armed men, with probably the same number unarmed. .His 
headquarters are unknown. 

The French coimter efforts have included, on the 
military side, the deployment of approximately 130,000^ 
troops, of whom the approximately 30^000 local natives 

servin^j voluntarily, African colonials, and a hard core 
made up of French troops and Foreign Legion units. Ho Chi 
Minh’s guerrilla tactics have been aimed at denying the 
French control of Vietnam. On March 3 , 1949 the French 
President si^^ned sn agreement with Bao Dai as the Head of 
t;tate, granting independence within the French Union to 
the Government of Vietnam. Similar agreements were 
signed with the king of Laos and the I'dng of Cambodia. 

necent developments have included Chinese Communist 
victories bringing, those troops to the Indochina border; 
recognition of ho Chi winh as the head of the legal 
Government of Vietnam by Communist China (l 8 January) 
and by Soviet nussia (50 January). 

4 » ivecognition by the United States of the three 
legally constituted governments of Vietnam, Lsos and^ 
Cambodia appears desirable and in accordance with United 
States foreign policy for several reasons. Among them 
' are; encouragement to national aspirations under non- 
Coramunist leadershijj for ps0j.>l6s of colonial areas in 
Southeast Asia; the establishment of stable non-Communist 
governments in,areas adjacent to Communist China; sup¬ 
port to a friendly country which is also a signatory to 
the North Atlancic Treaty; and as a demonstration of 
displeasure with Comruunist tactics' vhich are obviously 
aimed at eventual domination of Asia, .v/orking under the 
iguise of indigenous nationalism. ' ... 

Subject to your ai^roval, the Department of State ; 
recommends that the United States of America extend 
recognition to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, following 
ratification'by the French Government. ‘ 

(signed) DL“N ACHLSON ’ • 

Approved . • 

9 (signed) ' '• ' ■ . 

• Harry S ’ Truman . . 

February 5 # 1950 *. \. ■ 

rOlS'TidCl^lD 
























ci U.S. Aid to Indochina 



On February l6, 1950, France requested U.S. military and 
economic assistance in prosecuting the Indochina War. l8/ The Secretary 
of Defense in a Memorandum for the President on March 6 stated that: 


"The choice confronting the United States is to support 
the legal governments in Indochina or to face the extension 
of Communism over the remainder of the continental area of 
Southeast Asia and possibly westward..." I 9 / 


The same month, the State Department dispatched an aid survey 
mission under R. Allen Griffin to Indochina (and to Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and Malaya). The Griffin Mission proposed (inter alia) aid for 
the Bao Dai government, since the State of Vietnam was considered: 


r 


12 ! 

y 


,.. not secure against internal subversion, political infiltra¬ 
tion, or military aggression. 


, 4 /^ 


"The objective of each program is to assist as much as possible 
in building strength, and in so doing ... to assure the several 
peoples that support of their governments and resistance to com¬ 
munist subversion will bring them direct and tangible b enefi ts and 
I well-founded hope for an increase in living Standards. Accordingly, 
the programs are of two piain types: (l) technical and material aid 
to essential services and (2) economic rehabilitation and develop¬ 
ment, focused primarily on the provision of technical assistance 
and material aid in developing agricultural and industrial output. 

... These activities are to be carried on in a way best caJ-Culated 
to demonstrate that the local national, governments are able to 
bring benefits to their own people and thereby build political 
support, especially among the rural population.... 


"Ihe aims of economic assistance to Southeast Asia ... are 
to reinforce the non-Communist national governments ih that 
region by quickly strengthening and expanding the economic life 
of the area, improve the conditions under which its people live, 
and de mons trate concretely the genuine interest of the United 
States in the welf^e of the people of. Southeast Asia." 20/ 

in a strategic assessment of Southeast Asia in April, 1950, 
the JCS recommended military assistance for Indochina, provided: 

" ,,, that^ United States military aid not be greinted 
unconditionally; rather that it be carefully controlled and 
that the aid program be integrated with political and 
economic programs..." 21/ 

On May 1, 1950, President Truman approved $10 million for 
urgently needed military assistance items for Indochina. 22/ The President's 
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decision was taken in the context of the successful am phib ious invasion 
of Nationalist-defended Hainan by a Communist Chinese army under General 
LinPiao — with obvious implications for Indochina, and for Taiwan. 

One week later, on May 8, the Secretary of State announced U.S. aid for 
"the Associated States of Indochina and to France in order to assist them 
in restoring stability and permitting these states to pursue their peace¬ 
ful and democratic development." 23/ Sixteen days later, Bao Dai’s 
government and France were notified on May 2h of the U.S. intention to 
establish an economic aid mission to the Associated States. As the North 
Korean Army moved southward on June 27, 1950) President Truman announced 
that he had directed "acceleration in the furnishing of military assistance 
to the forces of France and the Associated States in Indochina..." 24/ 

The crucial, issue presented by the American decision to 
provide aid to Indochina was who should be the recipient — Bao Dai or 
France — and, hence, whose policies would U.S. aid support? 

d. French Intransigence 

While the U.S. was deliberating over whether to provide 
economic and military assistance to Indochina in early I95O) negotiations 
opened at Pau, France, among France and the Associated States to set the 
timing and extent of greoiting autonomy. Had these talks led to genuine 
independence for Bao Dai’s regime, the subseg^uent U.S.-French relationship 
would probably have been much less complex and significantly less acerbic. 
As it was, however, the Pau accords led to little more independence than 
had the Ha Long Bay or Elysee Agreements. Moreover, France’s reluctance 
to yield political or economic authority to Bao Dai was reinforced by its 
proclivity to field strong-willed commanders, suspicious of the U.S., 
determined on a military victory, and scornful of the Bao Dai solution. 
General Marcel Carpentier, Commander in Chief when the French applied for 
aid, was quoted in the New York Times on March 9) 1950, as follows: 

"I will never agree to equipment being given directly to 
the Vietnamese. If this should be done I would resign within 
twenty-four hours. The Vietnamese have no generals, no colonels, 
no military organization that could effectively utilize the 
equipment. It would be wasted, arid in China the United States 
has had enough of that." 29/• 

(1) 1930-19911 De Lattre and "D?iniamisme" 

Carpentier’s successor. High Commissioner-Commander in 
Chief General Jean'de Lattre de Tassigny, arrived in December, 1950, 
following the severe setback of the autumn. De Lattre electrified the 
discouraged French forces like General Ridgway later enheartened U.S. 
forces in Korea. De Lattre saw himself as leading an anti-communist 
j crusade. He calculated that he could win a decisive victory vdthin 
I fifteen months in Vietnam, and "save it from Peking and Moscow." He 
deprecated the idea that the French were still motivated by colonialism, 
and even told one U.S. newstnan that France fought for the West alorie:. 




















"We have no more interest here... We have abandoned a11 
our colonial positions' completely. There is little rubber or 
coal or rice we can any longer obtain. And what does it amount 
to compared to the blood of our sons we are losing and the three 
hundred and fifty million francs we spend a day in Indochina? 
j The work we are doing is for the salvation of the 'Vietnamese 
1 people. And the propaganda you Americans make that we are still 
colonialists is doing us tremendous harm, al1 of us — the 
Vietnamese, yourselves, and us." 26/ 

Moreover, De Lattre was convinced that the Vietnamese had to be brought 
into the fight. In a speech -- "A Call to Vietnamese Youth" — he declared: 

"This war, whether you like it or not, is the war of Vietnam 
for Vietnam. And Fraince will carry it on for you only if you 
carry it on with her.... Certain people pretend that Vietnam 
cannot be independent because it is part of the French Union. 

Not true! In our universe, and especially in our world of 
today, there can be no nations absolutely independent. There 
are only fruitful interdependencies and harmful dependencies.... 

Young men of Vietnam, to whom I feel as close as I do to the 
youth of my native land, the moment has come for you to defend 
your country." 27 / 

Yet, General De Lattre regarded U.S. policy vis-a-vis 
Bao Dai with grave misgivings. Americans, he held, afflicted with 
"missionary zeal," were "fanning the fires of extreme nationalism... 

French traditionalism is vital here. You cannot, you must not destroy it. 

No one can simply make a new nation overnight by giving out economic aid 
and arms alone." 28/ As adamantly as Carpentier, De Lattre opposed 
direct U.S. aid for Vietnamese forces, and allowed the Vietnamese military 
little real independence. • 

Edmund A. Gullion, U.S. Minister Counselor in Saigon 
from 1950 on, faulted De Lattre on his inability to stimulate in the 
Vietnamese National Army either the elan vital or dynamisme he communicated 
to the rest of the French Expeditionary Corps: 

"... It remained difficult to inculcate nationalist ardor 
in a native army whose officers and non-coms were primarily 
/white Frenchmen... The Vietnamese units that went into action 
were rarely unsupported by the French. American contact with 
them was mainly through the French, who retained exclusive 
responsibility for their training. We felt we needed much 
more documentation than we had to assess the army's true potential. 

We needed battalion-by-battalion reports on the performance of the 
Vietnamese in training as well as in battle and a close contact 
with intelligence and command echelons, and we never got this. 

Perhaps the most significant and saddest manifestation, of the 
French failure to create a really independent Vietnamese Army 

























that would fight tn the way de Lattre meant was the absence, 
at Dienbienphu, of any Vietnamese fighting elements. It was 
a French show." 29 / 

Gullion is not altogether correct with respect to Dien Bien Hiu; 
nonetheless, statistics on the ethnic composition of the defending 
garrison do reveal the nature of the problem. The 5bh Vietnamese Para' 
chute Battalion was dropped to reinforce the garrison so that as of 
May 6, 195 ^, the troops at Dien Bien Phu included: 30/ 

Garrisori of Dien Bien Hiu 



Officers 

NCO' s 

EM'S 

Totals 

Vietnamese 

11 

270 

. 

5,480 

Total 

393 

1,666 

13,026 

15,105 

Viet io of Total 

2.8 

16.2 

39.2 

36.2 


Thus, the Vietnamese comprised more than a third of the fighting forces 
(and nearly of the enlisted troops); but among the leaders, they 
provided one-sixth of the non-commissioned officers and less than 3^ 
the officers. 

The paucity of Viet officers at Dien Bien Phu reflected 
the general condition of the National Army: as of 1953> there were 2,600 
native officers, of whom only a handful held rank above majoi; compared 
to 7,000 French officers in a force of 150,000 Vietnamese troops. 3l/ 

( 2 ) 1951-1953: Letourneau and "Dictatorship” 

De Lattre's successor as High Commissioner, Jean 
Letourneau, was also the French Cabinet Minister for the Associated 
States. Letourneau was sent to Indochina to assume the same power and 
privilege in the "independent" State of Vietnam that any of France's 
Governor Generals had ever exercised from Saigon's Norodom Palace. 

In May, 1953, a French Parliamentary Mission of Inquiry accused the 
Minister-High Commissioner of "veritable dictatorship, without limitation 
or control": 

"The artificial life of Saigon, the temptations of power with¬ 
out control, the security of a judgment which, disdains realities, 
have isolated the Minister and his entourage and have made them 
insensible to the daily tragedy of the war ... 

"It is no longer up to us to govern, but to advise. The 
big thing was not to draw up plans irresponsibly, but to carry 
on daily a subtle diplomacy. In Saigon our representatives 
have allowed themselves to be inveigled into the tempting 
game of power and intrigue. ' , . 
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Instead of seeing the most important things and acting 
on them, instead of making on the spot investigations, of 
looking for inspiration in the village and in the ricefield, 
instead of informing themselves and winning the confidence of 
the most humble people, in order to deprive the rebels of 
their best weapon, the Norodom Palace clique has allowed itself 
the luxury of administering d la francaise and of reigning 
over a country where revolution is smouldering ... 

"The press has not the right of criticism. To tell the 
truth, it has become official, and the principal newspaper 
in Saigon is at the disposition of the High Commissariat’. 

Letters are censored. Propaganda seems to be issued just 
to defend the Hi^ Commissariat. Such a regime cannot last, 
unless we are to appear as people who are determined not 
to keep their promises." 32 / 

The Parliamentary Mission described Saigon* "where 
gambling, depravity, love of money and of power finish by corrupting the 
morale and destroying will-power and the Vietnamese government: 

The Ministers /of the Bao Dai regime/ appear in the eyes of their com¬ 
patriots to be French officials ..." The report did not hesitate to 
blame the French for Vietnamese corruption: 

It is grave that after eight years of laisser-aTler 
and of anarchy, the presence in Indochina of a resident 
Minister has not been able to put an end to these daily ’ 
scandals in the life in regard to the granting of 
licenses, the transfer of piastres, war damages, or com¬ 
mercial transactions. Even if our administration is not 
entirely responsible for these abuses, it is deplorable that 
one can affirm that it either ignores them or tolerates them." 33 / 

Commenting on this report, an'influential French editor 
blamed^^the natural tendency of the military proconsulate to' perpetuate 
itself" and "certain French political groups who have found in the war 
a principal source of their revenues ... through exchange operations, 
supplies to the expeditionary corps and war damages ..." 34/ He con¬ 
cluded that: 

"The generally accepted theory is that the prolongation 
of the war in Indochina is a fatality imposed by events, one 
of those dramas in history which has no solution. The theory 
of the skeptics'is that the impotence or the errors of the men 
responsible for our policy in Indochina have prevented us from 
finding a way out of this catastrophic enterprise. The truth 
is that the facts now known seem to add up to a lucid plan 
worked out step by step to eliminate any possibility of 
negotiation in Indochina in order to assure the prolongation 
without limit of the hostilities and of the military’odcupa- 
tion. 3 ^/ * ' 
























e. Bao Dai< Attentiste 


Despite U.S. recognition of the grave imperfections of the 
French administration in Vietnam, the U.S. was constrained to deal with 
the Indochina situation through France both by the overriding importance 
of its European policy and by the impotence and ineptitude of the Bao 
Dai regime. The U.S. attempted to persuade Bao Dai to exercise more 
vig(5rous leadership, but the Emperor chose differently. For example, 
immediately after the Pau negotiations, the Department of State sent 
the 36 instructions to Edmund Gullion: 


(telegram reproduced on pages A-23 thru A-25) 
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outgoii:g telegram • 

DEPARTMEUr OF STATE 
SECRET 

- OCT i8 1950 

2 P.M. 


PRIORITY 

Al-ILEC-ATION 

SAIGON 

384 

DEPT iTishes to have FOL MSG delivered to Bao Dai personally By 
MIN D'EiED ai'ter Chief of State's arrival* in Saigon. It SHLD be 
delivered informally without submission inritten text i/ith sufficient 
ei: 5 )hasis to leave no doubt in Ep^ieror's mind that it represe;its 
DEPTS studied opinion in matter now receiving ATTN highest auths 
US GOVT. Begin ISG: 

Bao Dai will arrive in Saigon at moment i;hen Vietnam is facing 
grave crisis outcome of vrhich may decide whether country \ri.ll be 
permitted develop independence status or pass in near future to one 
of Sino-Soviet dominated satellite, a new form of colony immeasurably 
worse than the old from which Vietnam has so recently separated 
herself, ’ . 

The US GOVT is at present moment tahing steps to increase 
the AIiT of aid to FR Union and ASSOC States in their effort to 
defend the territorial integrity of IC and prevent the incorporation 
of the ASSOC States within the COMI-IIS-dominated bloc of slave states 
but even the resources of US are strained by our present UN 
commitments in Korea, the need for aid in the defense of Ue.stern 
Europe and our o;ra rearmament program. X7e sometimes find it im¬ 
possible to furnish aid as ve t/LD wish in a given AMT at a given 
time and in a given place. 

.» * 

^ ^ ^^ 


























Leadership of Victnoii GOVT durin" this crucial period is a 
factor of preponderant imijortance in deciding ulticate outcome, 

GCj^'T riist display unusually aggressive leadership and courage he- 
fore a discouraged people, disti'aught and floundering in the vake 
of years of civil war. Lesser considerations concerning the 
modalities of relations between the States of the FR Union and the 

I 

REP of PR must, for instance, be at least terporarily laid aside 
in face of serious threat to very existence of Vietnam as autonomous 
state, vrithin PR Union or othervrise, 

VJe are SMaro (as is 3ao Dai) tPiat present Vietnamese GOVT is so 
linked with person of Chief of State that leadership and excirple 
provided by latter takes on extraordinai’y importance in determining 
degree of efficiency in functioning of GOVT. Through.circdastances 
of absence in PR of Bao Dai end other Vietnamese leaders for prolonged 
period, opportunity for progress in assumption of responsibilities 
from PR and extension authority and influence of GOVT with" people 
was neglected. Many people, including great number AIERS, have 
been unable understand reasons for Enperor’s GTS prolonged holiday 
UI^^TE on Riviei’a and have nisinteipreted it as an indication of 
lack of patriotic attachment to his role of Chief of State. DEPT 
is at least of opinion that his abse'uce did not enliance the 
authority and prestige of his GOVT at home. 

Therefore, DEPT considers it iirperative Bao Dai give Vietnamese 
people evidence his determination personally take up reins of state 
and lead his country into R'DIED and energetic opposition COIfilS 
meriace. Specifically he SELD embark upon BE^ED program of visits 
to all parts Vietnam malcing numerous speeches and public apperances 
in the process. Chief Of State SHLD declare his determination plUnge 
into Job of rallying people to support of GOVT and opposition to VM 
BIED upon arrival Saigon, He SHLD announce US, FR support for 
formation JIATL armies and’his ovm intention assume role coimnander 
in Chief, He SHLD take full advantage of FR official declaration 
of intention to form MTL armies (confirmed yesterday by lECN ASSC 
States Letourneau) and set up precise plan for such formation 
BS'ED. ; 

















Finally, it SHLD "be tactfully suggested that any furhter dis¬ 
play procrastination in facing realities in tne forin prolonged 
periods of seclusion at Dalat or otherwise IILD confirm impressions 
of those not as convinced of Emperor’s seriousness of purpose as 
DEFT and LEG are aI^d raise questions of the \7isdom of continuing to 
support a Vietnamese GOVT which proves itself incapable of exercising 
the autonoiny acquired hy it at such a high price. End of MSG, 

t 

Endeavor obtain private interview soonest possible after 
arrival for DEPT regards timing as of prime iirportance, Simulateously 
or IMJ'IED FOL inform Letourneau and pignon of action, Saigon advise 
Paris in advance to synchronize informing FOKOFF 
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Whatever Bao Dai's response -- probably polite and obscure -- 
he did not act on the U.S. advice. He subsequently told Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, aboard his imperial yacht, that his successive governments had been 
of little use, and added that it would be dangerous to expand the Viet¬ 
namese Army because it might defect en masse and go to the Viet Minh. 

"I could not inspire the troops with the necessary 
enthusiasm and fighting spirit, nor could Prime Minister 
Huu... Even if we had an able man, the present political 
conditions would make it impossible for him to convince 
' the people and the troops that they have something worth 
while to figlit for...” 36 / 

Dr. Dan agreed that the effectiveness of the National Army was a central 
issue; he pointed out that there were but three Viet generals, none of 
whom had ever held operational command, and neither they nor the 20 
colonels or lieutenant colonels could exercise initiative of any‘sort. 

Dr. Dan held that: "The Vietnamese Army is without responsible Viet¬ 
namese leaders, without ideology, without objective, without enthusiasm, 
without fighting spirit, and without popular backing." "37/ But it was 
very clear that Bao Dai did not propose to alter the conditions of his 
army except by the long, slow process of "nibbling" at French military 
prerogative. On other vital issues Bao Dai was no more aggressive. 

For all practical purposes, the Emperor, in his own fashion, like Dr. Dan 
and Ngo Dinh Diem, assumed the posture of the attentiste — a spectator 
as the French and Americans tested their strength against each other, 
and against the Viet Minh. 

f. The American Predicament 


Among the American leaders who understood the vacuity of the 
Bao Dai solution, ^d recognized the pitfalls in French intransigence on 
genuine independence was the then Senator John F. Kennedy. Kennedy 
visited Vietnam in 1951 and evidently weighed Gullion's views heavily. 

In November, 1951} Kennedy declared that: 

"in Indochina we have allied ourselves to the desperate 
effort of the French regime to hang on to the remnants of an 
empire. There is no broad general support of the native 
Vietnam Government among the people of that area." 38 / 


In a speech to the U.S. Senate in June, 1953} He pointed out that: 


"Genuine•independence as we understand it is lacking in 
Indochina ... local government is circumscribed in its 
functions ... the government of Vietnam, the state which is 
of the greatest importance in this area, lacks popular sup¬ 
port, that the degree of military, civil, political, and 
economic control maintained by the French goes well beyond 
what is necessary to fight a war... It is because,we want the war 
to be brou^t to a successful conclusion that we should insist 





















on genuine independence... Regardless of our united effort, i is 
a truism that the war can never be successful unless large numbers 
of the people of Vietnam are won over from their sullen neutrality 
and open hostility to it and fully support its successful conclu- 
^on... I strongly believe that the French cannot succeed in Indo¬ 
china without giving concessions necessary to make the native army 
a reliable and crusading force." 32/ 

Later,' Kennedy criticized the French: 

"Every year we are given thi'ee sets of assurances: first, 
that the independence of the Associated States is now complete; 
second, that the independence of the Associated States 
soon be completed under steps 'now’ being taken; and third, 
that military victory for the^^French Union forces is assure , 
or is Just around the corner." Uo/ 
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Another American knowledgeable concerning the U.S.-French 
difficulties and with the Bao Dai solution was Robert Blim, who headed 
the economic aid program extended to the Bao Dai regime in 1950. 

De Lattre viewed U.S. economic aid as especially pernicious, and 
Blum that: "Mr. Blum, you are the most dangerous man in Indochina. _1/ 
De Lattre resented the American intrusion. As a student 
I can understand it, but as a Frenchman I don t like it. In 1952, B 
analyzed the Bao Dai-French-American triangle as follows: 

"The attitude of the French is difficult to define. On 
the one hand are the repeated official affirmations that 
France has no selfish interests in Indochina ^d desires 
only to promote the independence of the Associated States 
and be relieved of the terrible drain of France s resources. - 
On the other hand are the numerous examples of the deliberat 
continuation of French controls, the interference in major 
policy matters, the profiteering and the constant bickering 
md ill-feeling over the transfer of powers and the issues 
of independence... There is unquestionably a contradiction 
in French actions between the natural desire to be rid of 
this unpopular, costly and apparently fruitless 
determination to see it through with honor while satis^^ing 
French pride and defending interests in the process. This 
distinction is typified by the sharp difference between the 
attitude toward General de Lattre in Indochina, where he is 
heralded as the political genius and military savior ... 
and in France,'where he is suspected as a person who for 
personal glory is drawing off France's resourpes on a 
perilous adventure••• 

"It is difficult to measure what have been the results 
of almost two years of active American participation in the 
affairs of Indochina. Although we embarked upon a^course of 
uneasy association with the 'colonialist'-tainted but 
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j_nd.ispGnsabl6 Frenchj on the one handj and. the indigenousj 
weak and divided Vietnamese, on the other hand, we have not 
been able fully to reconcile these two allies in the interest 
of a single-minded fight_against Communism. Of the purposes 
which we hoped to serve by our actions in Indochina, the one 
that has been most successful has been the strengthening of 
the French military position. On the other hand, the Viet¬ 
namese, many of whom thought that magical solutions to their 
advantage would result from our appearance on the scene, are 
chastened but. disappointed at the evidence that America is 
not omrmpqtent and not prepared to make an undiluted effort 
to support their point of view.•. Our direct influence on 
political and economic matters has not been great. We have 
been reluctant to become directly embroiled and, though the 
degree of our contribution has been steadily increasing, we 
have been content, if not eager, to have the French continue 
to have primary responsibility, and to give little, ix any, 
advice." 42/ 

Blum concluded that: 

"The situation in Indochina is not satisfactory and 
shows no substantial prospect of improving, that no 
decisive military victory can be achieved, that the -Bao Dai 
government gives little promise of developing competence 
and winning the loyalty of the population ... and that the 
attainment of American objectives is remote." 42/ 

Shortly before his death in 1965? Blum held that a clash 

of. French and U.S. interests was inevitable: 

r "We wanted to strengthen the ability of the French to^ 

' protect the area against Communist infiltration and invasion, 
and we wanted to capture the nationalist movement from the 
Communists by encouraging the national aspirations of the 
local populations and increasing popular support of their govern¬ 
ments. We knew that the French were unpopular, that the war 
that had been going on since 1946 was not only a nationalist 
revolt against them but was an example of the awakening self- 
consciousness of the peoples of Asia who were trying to break 
loose from domination by the Western world. We recognized 
ri^t away that two-pronged policy was beset with great 
difficulties. Because of the prevailing anti-French feeling, 
we knew that any bolstering by us of the French position would 
be resented by the local people. And because of the traditional 
French position, and French sensitivity at seeing any increase 
of American influence, we knew they would look with suspicion 
upon the development of direct American relations with local 
administrations and peoples. Nevertheless, we were deteri^ned 
that our aid program would not be used as a means of forcing 






















co-ordination upon unwilling, governments, and we were equally 
determined that our emphasis would be on types of aid that 
would appeal to the masses of the population and not on aid 
that, while economically more sophisticated, would be less 
readily understood. Ours was a political program that wo^ed , 
with the people and it would obviously have lost most of its 
effectiveness if it had been reduced to a role of French- 
protected anonymity ... /.The program was/ greatly handicapped 
and its beneficial psychological results were largely negated 
because the United States at the same time was pursuing a 
program of /military/ support to the French ... on bailee, we 
came to be looked upon more supporter of colonialism than 

as a friend of the new nation." ^ 


In 1965 , Edmund Gullion, who was also very close to the Bao 
Dai problem, took this retrospect: 

"We really should have pushed the French right after the 
Elysee agreements of March, 19^9* We did not consider the 
exchange of letters carefully enough at the time. It was 
understandable. We obviously felt it was going to be a 
continuing process, and we hoped to be able to have some 
influence over it. But then we got involved in Korea, and 
since the French were in trouble in Indochina, we pulled 
our punches... The French could have said unequivocally, as 
we did with regard to the Philippines, that in such-and-such 
a number of years Vietnam would be totally free, and that it 
could thereupon join the French Union or stay out, as it 
desired... An evolutionary solution was the obvious one, ^d 
it should have been confronted openly and honestly without all 
the impossible, protracted preliminary negotiations involving 
efforts to bring the three Associated States together, to ge 
them to agree among each other, and with France, separately 
and collectively. The French, in arguing against ^y kind ot 
bilateral agreements, claimed that their attempt at federation 
in Indochina was like our effort to build some sort of federated 
system in Europe. But their involvement and interest in todo- 
china was obviously different, and they used the ^rmula they 
devised to avoid any real agreement on Vietnam. The problem 
grew more complex as the military and political aspects of the 
situation became unavoidably tied together, and the ^rean 
War, of course, complicated it further. From the outset, the 
French sought to regard the war in Korea and the war in In o- 
china as related parts of one big fight against Communism, 
but it wasn’t that simple. Actually, what the Kore^ War did 
do was make it more difficult for us to urge an evolutionary 
settlement in Vietnam. By 1951, it may have been too late for us 
to do anything about this, but we could still have tried 
harder than we did. The trouble was the world hyphen had begun 
to close in on us. The E.D.C. formula in Europe was being 
rp^pcted bv the French, just as in I 965 they were rejecting the 



















North Atlantic Treaty Organization concept. Our degree of 
leverage was being drastically reduced." 4^/ 

Had Bao Dai been willing or capable of more effective 
leadership, the U.S. role in the war might not have fallen into what 
Edmund Gullion called the "pattern of prediction and disappointment": 

"It can be timed almost to the month to coincide with the rainy 
season and the campaign season. Thus, in May or June, we usually 
get French estimates of success in the coming campaign season, 
based partly on an assessment of losses the Vietminh axe supposed 
to have suffered in the preceding fall, which are typically 
claimed as the bright spot in an otherwise gloomy fighting season. 

The new set of estimates soon proves equally disappointing; by 
October, French Union troops are found bottled up in mountain 
defiles far from their bases... There are rumblings about late 
or lacking American aid and lack of American understanding. 

Some time around the first of the new year, special high-level 
United States-French conferences are called. We ask some 
questions about the military situation but only a few about 
the political situation. There is widespread speculation that 
the French, may pull out of Indochina if we press them for 
explanations of their political and economic program. We 
promise the French more aid. The French make a stand: they 
claim great casualties inflicted on the enemy. They give us 
new estimates for the following campaign season — and the 
round begins once more." 46/ 

In that bleak pattern, Bao Dai played only a passive role; the "Bao Dai 
solution" ultimately solved nothing. The outcome rested rather on France’s 
military struggle with the Viet Minh, and its contest of leverage with the 
United States. 
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II. A. 2. LEVERAGE: FRANCE HAD MORE THAN THE UNITED STATES 


It is sometimes asserted that France could not have continued 
the var in Indochina without American aid, but that the United States 
failed to use its considerable leverage on the French to force them to 
take more positive steps towards granting complete independence to the 
Associated States. An examination of Franco-American relations between 
1950~195^ suggests, however, that American leverage was severely limited 
and that, given the primacy accorded in U.S. policy to the containment 
of communism in Southeast Asia, French leverage on the United States was 
the stronger of the two. 

1. American Leverage on France 
a. NATO and Marshall Plan 


In the first postvrar decade, France was relatively weak and 
depended upon the United States through NATO and the Marshall Plan for its 
military security and economic revival. But neither NATO nor the Marshall 
Plan offered usable fulcrums for influencing French policy on Indochina. 
Both were judged by the U.S. Government and public to be strongly in the 
American national interest at a time when the Soviet threat to Western 
Europe, either through overt aggression or internal subversion, was clearly 
recognizable. A communist take-over in France was a real possibility. 

(The French Communist Party was the largest political party in the nation, 
and, at the time, quite militant in character.) Thus, an American threat 
to withdraw military and economic support to metropolitan France if it did 
not alter its policies in Indochina was not plausible. To threaten France 
with sanctions in NATO or through the Marshall Plan would have jeopardized 
a U.S. interest in Europe more important than any in Indochina. 

‘ b. Military Assistance Program 

The chief remaining source of influence was the military 
assistance program to the French in Indochina. Announced by President 
Truman on May 8, 195Q, in response to an urgent French request of Febru¬ 
ary l6, 195 Q for military and economic assistance, the purpose of the aid 
was to help the French in the prosecution of the war against the Viet 
Minh. The American Ambassador in Paris was called to the Quay d'Orsay,• 
fo3JLowing a determination by the French Government that "it should set 
forth to the United States Government f\illy and frankly the extreme gravity 
of the situation in Indochina from French point of view as a result of 
recent developments and the expectation that at least increased military 
aid will be furnished to Ho Chi Minh from Communiai China." He was told: 

"...that the effort in Indochina was such a drain on 
France that a long-term program of assistance was necessary 
and it was only from the United States that it could ccsne. 

Otherwise...it was very likely that France might be forced 























to reconsider her entire policy with the possible view to ‘ j 

cutting her losses and withdrawing from Indochina...looking j 

into the future it was obvious...that France could not con- I 

tinue indefinitely to bear this burden alone if the expected j 

developments in regard to increased assistance to Ho Chi Minh i 

came about...." l/ t 

•I ■ ! 

i Although the decision to extend aid to the French military | 

effort' in Indochina was taken before the outbreak of the Korean War, it | 

clearly was heavily influenced by the fall of Nationalist China.and the j ; 

arrival of Coiranunist Chinese troops on the Indochina border in December, I 

19^9* The Ho Chi Minh regime was recognized as the legal government of 
Vietnam by the Chinese Communists on January l8, 1950, and twelve days | 

later the Soviet Government similarly announced its recognition. The j-. 

NSC was thereupon asked "to undertake a determination of all practicable 
United States measures to protect its security iji Indochina and to i 

prevent the expansion of communist aggression in that area." In NSC 64 
(February 27, 1950) it concluded that: 

"it is important to United States security interests that 
all practicable measures be taken to prevent further communist j 

expansion in Southeast Asia. Indochina is a key area of South- | 

east Asia and is under Immediate threat. ’ j 

; I 

"The neighboring countries of Thailand and Buima could be 11 

expected to fall under Communist domination if Indochina were | ■ 

controlled by a Communist-dominated government. The balance ;' 

of Southeast Asia would then be in grave hazard." 2/ j 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, referring on April 1950, to j 

intelligence estimates indicating that the situation in Southeast Asia 1 1 

had deteriorated, noted that "without United States assistance, this f 

deterioration will be accelerated." Therefore, the rationale for | 

the decision to aid the French was to avert Indochina's sliding into | 

the communist camp, rather than aid for France as a colonial power or a i 

fellow NATO ally. 

U.S. assistance, which began modestly with $10 million in • . 

1950 , reached $1,0 63 million in fiscal year 1954, at which time it • ; 

accounted for 78 ^ of the cost of the French war burden. The major por- 
tion of the increase came in the last year of the war, following the ' 1: 

presentation in 1953 of the Navarre Plan, which called for the enlarge-, 
ment of Franco-Vietnamese forces and a dynamic strategy to recapture 
the initiative and’pave the way for victory by 1955* The optimistic 
endorsement of the Navarre Plan by Lt. General John W. O'Daniel, head 
of the MAAG in Indochina, as being capable of turning the tide and 
leading to a decisive victory over the Viet Minh contributed to Washing¬ 
ton's agreement to substantially raise the level of assistance. But 
equally important, the Navarre Plan, by being a concrete proposal which 
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held out the promise of ending the long war, put France in a position to 
pressure the United States for more funds to underwrite the training 
and equipping of nine additional French battalions and a number of new 
Vietnamese units. 

j 

' c. U.S. Supports Independence for Associated States 

I Throughout the period of assistance to the French military- 

effort, American policy makers kept in mind the necessity of encouraging 
the French to grant the Associated States full independence and to take 
practical measures in this direction, such as the training of Vietnamese 
officers and civil servants. Such active persuasion was delicate and 
difficult because of the high sensitivity of the French to any "inter¬ 
ference" in their "internal" affairs. 

A reading of the NSC memorandum and the Franee-American 
diplomatic dialogue of the time indicates that Washington kept its eyes 
on the ultimate goal of the de-colonialization of Indochina. Indeed, it 
was uncomfortable in finding itself — forced by the greater necessity 
of resisting Viet Minh communism -- in the same bed as the French. Amer¬ 
ican pressure may well have helped account for the public declaration of 
Premier Joseph Laniel of July 3^ 1953, that the independence and sovereignty 
of the Associated States would be "perfected" by transferring to them 
various functions which had remained under French control, even though no 
final date was set for complete independence. At an NSC meeting on 

August 6, 1953 President Eisenhower stated that assistance to the French 
would be determined by three conditions: 

(1) ‘ A public French commitment to ."a program which will 
insure the support and cooperation of the native Indochina"; 

( 2 ) A French invitation for "close military advice"; 

( 3 ) Renewed assurances on the passage of the EDC. _5/ 

Consistent with these, Washington's decision of September 9^ 1953, to grant 
$385 million towards implementation of the Navarre Plan was made dependent 
upon a number of conditions. The American Ambassador was instructed to 
inform Prime Minister Laniel and Foreign Minister Bidault that the United 
States Government v/ould expect France to: 

"....continue pursue policy of perfecting independence of 
Associated States in conformity with July 3 declaration; 

"facilitate exchange information with American military 
authorities and take into account their views in developing 
and carrying out French military plans Indochina; 

"assure that no basic or permanent alteration of plaps and 
programs for NATO forces will be made as result of additional 
effort Indochina;...." 6/ 
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d. Limitation on American Leverapie 

The United States attempted to use its military assistance 
program to gain leverage over French policies, but was severely con¬ 
strained in what it could do. The U.S. military mission (MAAG) in Saigon 
vasi small and limited by the French in its functions to a supply-support 
gropp. Allocation of all U.S. aid to the Associated States had to be 
madje, by agreement, solely through the French. Thus, MAAG was not allowed 
to {control the dispensing of supplies once they arrived in Vietnam. 

J-IAAG officers were not given the necessary freedom to develop intelligence 
information on the course of the war; information supplied by the French 
was limited, and often imreliable or deliberately misleading. The French 
resisted repeated U.S. admonitions that the native armies of the Associ¬ 
ated States be built up and consequently they did not create a true national 
Vietnamese army. With some minor exceptions, the French excluded American 
advisors from participating in the training for the use of the materials 
being furnished by the U.S. 

General Navarre viewed any function of MAAG in Saigon be¬ 
yond bookkeeping to be an intrusion upon internal French affairs. Even 
though it would have been difficult beyond I 952 to continue the war 
without American aid, the French never permitted participation by U.S. 
officials in strategic planning or policy making.'^ Moreover, the 
French suspected the economic aid mission of being over-sympathetic to 
Vietnamese nationalism. The director of the economic aid program, Robert 
Blum, and the DCM of the American Embassy, Edmund Guillion, were subjected 
to French criticisms of their pro-Vietnamese views, although the American 
Ambassador, Donald Heath, remained staunchly pro-French. Thus, French 
°^^ici 2 . 1 s insisted that Amei'ican assistance be furnished with "no strings 
attached and with virtually no control over its use. Underlying this 
attitude was a deep-seated suspicion that the United States desired to 
totally supplant the French, economically as well as politically, in 
Ihdochina. ^ 

2. French Leverage on the United States . 

leverage over the United States was made possible by the 
conviction, apparently firmly held in Washington, that the maintenance 
of a non-Communist Indochina was vital to Western — and specifically 
American -- interests. 

a* Primarily it was France’s War 

The most fundamental fact was that the French were carrying 
on a w^ which the United States considered, rightly or wrongly, to be 
essential. Thus, the French were always able to threaten simply to end 
the war by pulling out of Indochina. By the early 1950's, with the 
French nation tired of the "la sale^guerre," this would not have been an 
\inpopular decision within France. Paris was thereby able to hint -- 
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which it did — that if U.S. assistance was not forthcoming^ it would 
simply withdraw from Indochina, leaving to the United States alone the 
task of the containment of communism in Southeast Asia. When the Laniel 
Government requested in the fall of 1953 Q massive increase in American 
assistance, the State Department representative at an NSC meeting asserted 
that "if this French Government, which proposes reinforcing Indochina 
with our aid, is not supported by us at this time, it may be the last 
such government prepared to make a real effort to win in Indochina." 9 / 

In effect, then, because of the overriding importance given by Washington 
to holding the communist line in Indochina, the French in being able to 
threaten to withdrew possessed an important instrument of blackmail. 

The upshot of this was that U.S. leverage was quite minimal. 
Since the French were, in a way, fighting a U.S. battle as well as their 
ovm to prevent communist control of Indochina, any ham-fisted U.S. pressure 
was bound to weaken the French resolve and capability. Consequently, the 
leverage vrhich the U.S. attained through its aid could be used for little 
more than to urge greater efficiency and determination on France. In 
other words, Washington could move Paris to formulate a Navarre type plan, 
but could not influence the way France conducted the war, nor could it 
move France on political issues in dispute. 

b. Expectation of French Success 

The temptation to "go along" with the French until the Viet 
Minh was defeated was all the more attractive because of the expectation 
of victory which pervaded official Washington. Before Dien Bien Phu, 

General O’Daniel consistently reported that victory was within reach if 
the United States continued its support. In November, 195!^ General O'Daniel 
submitted a progress report on the Navarre Plan which summarized what the 
French had been doing and what remained to be accomplished. The report 
said that French Union forces held the initiative and would begin offen¬ 
sives in mid-January, 1954 in the Mekong Delta and in the region between 
Cape Varella and Da Nang. Meanwhile, a relatively small force would 
attempt to keep the Viet Minh off balance in the Tonkin Delta until 
October, 19^, when the French would begin a major offensive North of 
the 19 th parallel. The report concluded by assessing that the Navarre • 

I Plan was basically sound and should be supported since it would bring a 
I decisive victory. lO/ 

O’Daniel's optimism was not duplicated by other observers. 
CINCPAC, for one, considered the report over-optimistic, stating that 
political and psychological factors were of such crucial importance that 
no victory would be possible until the Vietnamese, were able to capture 
villages and until psychological warfare operations could be undertaken 
to win over the people, ll/ The Army attache in Saigon was even less 
sanguine. He flatly stated that the French, after six months of the 
Navarre Plan, were still on the defensive and showed no sign of being 
'able to win the war in the future. The attach^'s views* were, moreover. 





















concurred in by the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, who ob¬ 
served that other high U.S. military officers in todochina agreed wi 
the attach^ and found O'Daniel’s report unwarrantedly optimistic. ]£/ 

I c. American Policy in Europe: The EDC 

i 

'i An important source of French leverage was to be found out¬ 

side of Far Eastern affairs. A primary objective of Merican 
•nnlicv' in 1953-195^ was the creation of a European Defense Community 
(E D ? r ?he pSose of the EDO was to "envelopi" a aew West Goman 

an in?eg?atad six nation aw which would go a long towards 
•n^wldinfir for the defense of Western Europe. Washington officials 
SotPd that the EDC would permit a reduction (but not complete elmina^on) 
S SouS^fomas ?n Eumpa. Tha Memharship of franca in tha ^ - 

2 ffointar^aight to the proposad ra-arraing of f 

+0 its adoption by the five other European nations. Because of the hign 
prifritf Svrto TO in Amarican planning, thera was a strong raluotanca 
?rartaLniIa the French in Indochina. This was rainforcad by knowledge 
that the French placed a far lower priority on EDC, in part because of 
thP traditional French fear of an armed Germany, in part because the 
^^ancresItoS S Soviet intentions in Western Europe differed from that 
S ?ha ufiSf Ltas in that it placed a low probability on a direct 

Soviet intervention. 13 / 

Apparently unnoticed at the time was an implicit contra¬ 
diction in the Merican policy of pushing the French ! ^ 

both adopting the EDC and on making a greater effort in ^ 

latter required increased French forces in the Far ^st.^ But the French 
National Assembly would not adopt the EDC unless, a a ^ 

Lsured that P^ench forces in Europe would be 
Germany. Thus, the French argued that the possible coming 
S the EDC prevented them from putting forces into In^chi ^ 

After the loss of North Vietnam and the French rejection of EDC, the 
^Sman of an Interdepartmental Working Group set up to formulate a new 

policy on IndLhina for the hit'SrbiSs 

"our policies thus far have failed because we tried to hit two bir 

with one stone and missed both. 3-^/ 

d. French Desire for Negotiations 

' French leverage was also demonstrated by their ability to 

r^bfbrrfTb: Cdid^SnfF^x “LrH SH-^' 

iqrIi In Berlin The Geneva Conference had been called + 

of the French and they could negotiate from a position of far greate 
•Riit thp Laniel Government was under mounting pressure from 
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inscribed on the Geneva agenda. Foreign Minister Bidault reportedly- 
warned that if the United States did not acquiesce on this point, EDO 
would doubtlessly be scuttled. 

Dulles did succeed in opposing Soviet efforts to gain for 
Communist China the status of a sponsoring power at Geneva and forced 
the acceptance in the Berlin communique of a statement that no diplo¬ 
matic recognition would be implied in the Chinese invitation to the 
conference. In return for this concession, however, the French were 
able to give highly visible evidence of their interest in ending the 
war soon through negotiations. Ironically, this had a double-edged 
effect: in Paris the "peace faction" was mollified; but in Hanoi plans 

were made to step up the intensity of the war so as to make a show of 
stren^h prior to the beginning of the Geneva Conference. Thus, the 
coming battle of Dien Bien Phu came to have a crucial significance in 
large measure because of the very inclusion of the Indochina item for 
the Geneva Conference. As Ellen Hammer has written: 

"This was the last opportunity before the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence for the Viet Minh to show its military strength, its 
determination to fight until victory. And there were those 
who thought that General Giap was resolved on victory, no 
matter the cost, not only to impress the enemy but also to 
convince his Communist allies that the Viet Minh by its own 
efforts had earned a seat at the conference table and the 
right to a voice in its own future. For the French....upon 
the outcome of the battle depended much of the spirit in 
which they would send their representatives to Geneva." 1^/ 

e. Conclusion: Incompatibility of American and French 

Objectives 

In summary, one must take notice of the paradox of U.S. 
policy vis-^-vls the French with respect to Indochina, 1950-1954. Amer¬ 
ican interests and objectives were basically different from those of the 
French. The United States was concerned with the containment of com¬ 
munism and restricting’ the spread of Chinese influence in Southeast Asia. 
The immediate U.S. objective was supporting a domino. France, on the 
other hand, was fighting primarily a colonial war designed to maintain 
the French presence in- Southeast Asia and avoid the crumbling of the 
French Union. Despite occasional pledges to the "perfectionment" of ■ 
independence for the Associated States — pledges which were usually 
given under circumstances which were forcing France to "justify" the 
var, in part to receive further American assistance — France was not 
fighting a long and costly war in order to thereafter completely pull out. 

The fact that the American and French means — pushing for 
military victory -- converged in 1950“1954 obscured the fact that the 
ends of the two nations were inherently incompatible.. This further led 
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to a basic 'incompatibility in the two strands of American policy: 

(l) Washington wanted France to fight the war and win, preferably with 
American guidance and advice; and (2) having achieved success at great 
cost in what the French viewed at least initially as more a "colonial" 
than "anti-communist" war, Washington expected the French to withdraw 
magnanimously. (A Frenchman might have asked how France, even if it 
wished to, could have left Indochina without creating similar pressures 
for withdrawal from Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, where over one million 
Frenchmen lived.) In this inherent inconsistency can be found much of 
the explanation for the lack of American leverage over France during the 
pre-Geneva years.. 
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II. A. 3 . PERCEFTIOXS OF THE COM'IUNIST THREA:! 
BASIC U.S. LTTERESTS 


TO SOUTHEAST ASIA AND TO 


Three major perceptions dominated U.S. thinking and policy- 
making on Indochina during the years I 950 -I 954 . The first was the growing 
imijortance of Asia in world politics. The process of devolution from 
colonial empires to independent states, it was thought, would create power 
vacuums and conditions of .instability which would maJce Asia susceptible to 
becoming a battleground in the growing East-West cold war conflict. Second, 
there was an undeniable tendency to viev; the worldwide "communist threat" 
in monolithic terms. This was perhaps understandable given the relatively 
extensive influence then exerted by the Soviet Union over other communist 
nations, and the communist parties in non-communist states. Moreover, the 
West, and especially the U.S., was challenged by the expansionist, policies 
openly proclaimed by leaders of virtually all the communist movements. 

Third, the attempt of the patently Communist Ho Chi Minh regime to evict 
the French from Indochina was seen as part of the Southeast Asian manifes¬ 
tation of the communist world-wide aggressive intent. The resistance of 
Fr^ce to Ho, therefore, was seen as a crucial stand on the line along 
which the West would contain communism. 


1. "Domino Principle" Before Korea 

These three perceptions help explain the widely held assumption 
official Washington that if Indochina was "lost" to communism, the 
remaining nations of Southeast Asia would inexorably succumb to communist 
infiltration and be taken over in a chain reaction. This strategic con¬ 
ception of the communist threat to Southeast Asia pre-dated the outbreak 
in June 1950 of the Korean War. It probably had its period of gestation 
at the time of the Nationalist withdrawal from mainlajid China. NSC k8/l 
was the key document in framing this conception. Drawn up in June 1949, 
after Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson had expressed concern at the 
course of events in Asia and had suggested a widening of the previous 
country-by-country memorandum approach to a regional plan, NSC 48/l 
included the statements that "the extension of communist authority in 
China represents a grievous political defeat for us...If Southeast Asia ' 
is also swept by communism, we shall have suffered a major political 
rout the repercussions of which will be felt throughout the rest of the 
world, especially in the Middle East and in a then critically exposed 
Australia." l/ '''' ~ 

It was Russia rather than China that was-seen in 1949 as being 
the principal source of the communist threat in Asia. Although it was 
conceded that in the course of time China (or Japan or India) may attempt 
to dominate Asia, — 

"now and for the foreseeable future it is the USSR which 
threatens to dominate Asia through the complementary instru¬ 
ments of communist conspiracy and diplomatic pressure 





















supported by military strength. For the foreseeable, 
future, therefore, our immediate objective must be 
to contain and where feasible to reduce the power and 
influence of the USSR in Asia to such a degree that 
the Soviet Union is not capable of threatening the 
security of the United States from that area and that 
the Soviet Union would encounter serious obstacles 
should it attempt to threaten the peace, national 
independence or stability of the Asiatic nations." 


NSC! 48/l also recognized that "the colonial-nationalist conflict provides 
a fertile field for subversive communist movements, and it is now clear 
that Southeast Asia is the target for a coordinated offensive directed by 
the Kremlin." 


At this time, the NSC believed that the United States, as a 
Western power in any area where the bulk of the population had long been 
suspicious of Westei’n influence, should insofar as possible refrain from 
taking any lead in Southeast Asia. The United States should instead 
"encourage the peoples of India, Pakistan, the Philippines and other Asian 
states to take the leadership in meeting the common problems of the area," 
recognizing "that the non-communist governments of South Asia already 
constitute a bulwark against communist expansion in Asia." NSC 48/2 pointed 
out that particular attention should be given to the problem of Indochina 
where "action should be taken to bring home to the French the urgency of 
removing the barriers to the obtaining by Bao Dai or other non-communist 
nationalist leaders of the support of a substantial proportion of the 
Vietnamese." 

2. Importance of Indochina 

Indochina was of special, importance because it was the only area 
adjacent to China .which contained a large European army which was in armed 
conflict with "communist" forces. The Chinese Communists were believed to 
te furnishing the Viet Minh with substantial material assistance. Official 
French sources reported that there were some Chinese troops in Tonkin, as 
well as large numbers ready for action against the French on the Chinese^ 
side of the border. The first NSC memorandum dealing solely with Indochina 
(NSC 64) was adopted as policy on March 2?, 1950. This paper took note of 
Chinese assistance to the Viet Minh and estimated that it was doubtful that 
the French Expeditionary forces, combined with Indochinese troops, could 
successfully contain Ho Chi Minh's forces should they be strengthened by 
either Chinese troops crossing the border, or by communist-supplied arms 
and material in quantity. . 

NSC 64 -- written, it should be noted, by the Truman Administra¬ 
tion and before the outbreak of the Korean War -- observed that "the threat 
of Communist aggression against Indochina is only one phase of anticipated 
communist plans to seize a 11 of Southeast Asia. It concluded with a 
statement of what came to be known as the "domino principle ': 




























"It is important to United States security interests 
that all practicable measures be taken to prevent further 
communist expansion in Southeast Asia. Indochina is- a key 
area of Southeast Asia and is under iiir.-<ediate threat. 

"The neighboi'ing countries of Thailand and Burma 
could be expected to fall under Communist domination if 
Indochina were controlled by a Communist-dominated govern- 
ment. The balance of Southeast Asia would then be in grave 
hazard." 2/ 

I 

3 . Jinpact of Start of Korean War 

The outbreaik of the Korean Wax, and the American decision to 
resist North Korean aggression, sharpened overnight our thoughts and 
actions with respect to Southeast Asia. The American military response 
symbolized in the most concrete manner possible the basic belief that 
holding the line in Southeast Asia was essential to American security 
interests. The French struggle in Indochina came far more than before 
to be seen as an integral part of the containment of communism in that 
region of the world. Accordingly, the United States intensified and 
enlarged its programs of aid in Indochina. Military aid shipments to 
Indochina acquired in 1951 the second highest priority, just behind the 
Korea war program. 3/ 

A consequence of’the Korean War, and particularly the Chinese 
intervention, was that China replaced the Soviet Union as the principal 
source of the perceived communist threat in Southeast Asia. This, was 
made explicit in NSC 124/2 (June 1952) which stated that "the danger of 
an overt military attack against Southeast Asia is inherent in the 
existence of a hostile and aggressive Communist China." 

The "domino principle" in its purest form was written into the 
"General Considerations" section of NSC 124/2. It linked the loss of any 
single state of Southeast Asia to the stability of Europe and the security 
of the United States.* 

"2. Communist domination, by whatever m e^s_, of all 
Southeast Asia would seriously endanger in the short term, 
and critically endanger in the longer term. United States 
security interests. 

"a. The loss of any of the countries of Southeast 
Asia to oommunist control as a consequence of overt or covert 
Chinese Communist aggres sion would have critical psycholog¬ 
ical, political, and economic consequences. In the absence of 
effective and timely counteraction, the loss of any sing le 
country would probably lead to relative ly sw ift subm ission 
to or cin alig nment with communism by the remaini ng countries 
of this group. Rirthermore, an alignment with communism of 
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the rest of Southeast Asia and India, and in Llie IdllgUl'" 
term, of the Middle East (with the probable exceptions 
of at least Pakistan and Turkey) would in all probability 
progressively follow. Such widespread alignment would v'jO'/v/ 

endanger the stability and security of Ejirppe. 

. "b. Communist control of all of Southeast Asia 

vould render the U.S. position in the Pacific offshore 
island chain precarious and would seriously jeopardize 
fundamental U.S, security interests in the Far East. 

"c. Southeast Asia, especially Malaya and 
Indonesia, is the principal world source of natural 
rubber and tin, and a producer of petroleum and other 
strategically important commodities. The rice exports 
of Burma and Thailand are critically important to Malaya, 

Ceylon and Hong Kong and are of considerable significance 
to Japan and India, all important areas of free Asia. 

"d. The loss of Southeast Asia, especially of 
Malaya and Indonesia, could result in such economic and 
political pressures in Japan as to make it extremely 
difficult to prevent Japan's eventual accommodation to 
communism." Ji/ 

The possibility of a large-scale Chinese intervention in Indochina, 
similar to the Chinese intervention in Korea, came to dominate the thinking 
of American policy-makers after the start of the Korean War. Such an inter¬ 
vention would not have been surprising given the larger numbers‘of Chinese 
troops massed along the Tonkin border and the materiel assistance being 
given to the Viet Minh. .The NIE of December 1950 considered direct Chinese 
intervention to be impending. 5/ The following year it was estimated 
that after an armistice in Korea the Chinese would be capable of inter¬ 
vention in considerable strength, but would be inhibited from acting overtly 
by a number of factors, including the risk of American retaliation and the 
disadvantages attendant upon involvement in another protracted campaign. 

By early 1952, as the French position showed signs of deterioration, intel¬ 
ligence authorities believed that the Chinese would be content to continue 
aiding the Viet Minh without undertaking direct involvement (except for 
material aid) unless provoked into it. ?/ Thus, the intelligence com¬ 
munity, after estimating* a high risk of Chinese intervention at the start 
of the Korean War, gradually reduced its estimate of Indochina being 
broadened into a wider war as the Viet Minh showed signs of doing well 
enough on their own. 

Nevertheless, the NSC undertook in 1952 to list a course of action 
for the "resolute defense" of Indochina in case of a large-scale Chinese 
intervention. It included the provision of air and naval forces; the 
interdiction of Chinese communication lines, including those in China 
proper; and a naval blockade of the China coast. If '■'these "minimum courses 
of action" did not prove to be sufficient, the U.S. should take air and 





















naval action "against all suitable military targets in China," when possi¬ 
ble in conjunction with British and French forces. 8/ 


In prescribing these recommended actions, the NSC focused on the less 
likely contingency of a Chinese intervention rather than the more likely 
contingency of the continued deterioration of the French position in 
Indcchina itself. It did so despite the fact that NSC 124/2 conceded that 
I the "primary threat" was the situation in Indochina itself (increasing sub¬ 
versive efforts by indigenous communist forces, increased guerrilla activity, 
and increased Viet Minh civil control over population and territory). 
Apparently, the NSC wanted to make clear that direct U.S. involvement in 
Indochina was to be limited to dealing with direct Chinese involvement. In 
the absence of this contingency, however, and to meet the existing situation 
in Indochina, the NSC recommended that the United States increase its level 
of aid to French Union forces but "without relieving the French authorities 
of their basic military responsibility for the defense of the Associated 
States." _2/ 


4. Republican Administration and Far East 

Two events in 1953 served to deepen the American commitment in 
Indochina. The first was the arrival of a Republican Administration 
following a long period in which the G.O.P. had persistently accused the 
Truman Administration of being responsible for the_"loss" of China to 
communism. The writings and speeches of John Foster Dulles before the 
election left no doubt that he regarded Southeast Asia as a key region in 
the conflict with communist "imperialism" and that it was important to draw 
the line of containment north of the Rice Bowl of Asia -- the Indochina 
peninsula. lO/ In his first State of the Union Message on February 3> 

1953 j President Eisenhower promised a "new, positive foreign policy." He 
went on to link the communist aggression in Korea and Meilaya with Indochina. 
Dulles subsequently spoke of Korea and Indochina as two flanks, with the 
principal enemy -- Red China — in the center. A special study mission 
headed by Representative Walter Judd, a recognized Republican spokesman on 
Asia, surveyed the Far East and reported on its view of the high stakes 
involved: 


"The area of Indochina is immensely wealthy in rice, 
rubber, coal., and iron ore. Its position makes it a 
strategic key to the rest of Southeast Asia. If Indochina 
should fall, Thailcind and Burma would be in extreme danger, 
Malaya, Singapore and even Indonesia would become more 
vulnerable to the Communist power drive.^..Communism would 
then be iri an exceptional, position to complete its per¬ 
version of the political and social revolution that is 
spreading through Asia....The Communists must be prevented 
from achieving their objectives in Indochina." ll/ 

The Republican Administration clearly intended to prevent the loss of 
Indochina by taking a more forthright, anti-communist stand. 















5. 


Impact of Korean Armistice 


Second, the armistice in Korea created apprehension that the 
Chinese Communists would now turn their attention to Indochina. President 
Eisenhower warned in a speech on April l6, 1953, that any amiistice in 
Korfea that merely released armed forces to pursue an attack elsewhere 
would be a fraud. Secretary Dulles continued this theme after the Korean 
armistice in a speech on September 2, 1953, on the war in Indochina. After 
noting that "a single Communist aggressive front extends from Korea on the 
north to Indochina in the south" he said: 


"Communist China has been and now is training, equipping 
and supplying the Communist forces in Indochina. There is 
the risk that, as in Korea, Red China might send its ovm Army 
into Indochina. The Chinese Communist regime should realize 
j that such a second aggression could not occur without grave 
I consequences which might not be confined to Indochina. I say 
this soberly...in the hope of preventing another aggressor 
miscalculation." 12/ 


Underlying these warnings to China was the belief that the dif¬ 
ference between success or failure in avoiding a takeover of a11 Vietnam 
by Ho Chi Minh probably depended upon the extent of Chinese assistance 
or direct participation. Signaling a warning to China was probably 
designed to deter further Chinese involvement. Implicit in the signals 
was the threat that if China came into the war, the United States would 
be forced to follow suit, preferably with allies but, if necessary, alone. 
Furthermore, the Eisenliower Administration implied that in keeping with 
its policy of massive retaliation the United States would administer a 
punishing nuclear blow to China without necessarily involving its land 
forces in an Asian war. 


6. Deepening of U.S. Commitment to Containment 

In addition to the new mood in Washington created by the ’strategic 
perceptions of a new Administration and the Korean armistice, the Viet Minh 
invasion of Laos in the spring of 1953 the deepening war weariness in 
France served to strengthen those who favored a more assertive policy in 
Indochina. The United States rushed supplies to Laos and Thailand in 
May 1953 and provided six C-119's with civilian crews for the airlift 
into Laos. 13/ It increased substantially the volume and tempo of 
American military assistance to French Union forces. For fiscal year 
’ 195 ^, $460 million in military assistance was planned. Congress only 
appropriated $400 million, but following the presentation -by the French 
of the Navarre Plan an additional $385 million was decided upon by the 
NSC. ^ No objection was raised when France asked our views in August, 
1953 , on the transfer of its battalion in Korea to Indochina and subse¬ 
quently took this action. 15/ The Navarre Plan, by offering a format for 
victory which promised success without the direct involvement of American 
military forces, tended, because of its very attractiveness, to have the 
effect of enlarging our commitment to assist the French towards achieving 
a military solution. 




















In the last NSC paper approved before the Indochina situation 
was totally transformed by the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu and the 
Geneva Conference, the "successful defense of Tonkin' was said to be the 
\ "keystone of the defense of mainland. Southeast Asia except possibly 
1 Malaya." 3^ NSC 5405 took some, but probably not sufficient, account of 
the deterioration in the French position which had occurred, since NSC 
124/2 was approved, eighteen months earlier. It, nevertheless, repeated 
the domino principle in detail, including the admonition that such is the 
(interrelation of the countries of the area that effective counteraction 
woui.d. be immediately necessary to prevent the loss of any single country 
from leading to submission to, or an alignment with, communism by the 
remaining countries of Southeast Asia and Indonesia. The d.ocument also 
noted that: 


"in the conflict in Indochina, the Communists and 
non-Communists worlds clearly confront one another in 
the field of battle: The loss of the struggle in 
Indochina, in addition to its impact in Southeast Asia 
and South Asia, would therefore have the most serious 
repercussions on U.S. and. free world interests in 
Europe and elsewhere." 

The subject of possible negotiations was broached in NSC 5405, 
following the observation that political pressures in France may impel 
the IVench Government to seek a negotiated rather than a military settle- 
'ment. It was noted (before Dien Bien Phu) that if the Navarre Plan failed, 
or appeared. d.oomed to failure, the French might seek to negotiate simply 
I for the best possible terms, irrespective of whether these offered, any 
assurance of preserving a non-communist Indochina. 

In this regard, the NSC decided the U.S. should employ every feasi¬ 
ble means to influence the French Government against concluding the struggle 
on terms "inconsistent" Vrith the basic U.S. objectives. The French should. 
;be told that: (l) in the absence of a marked improvement in the military 
situation, there was no basis^for negotiation on acc eptable _ t.§rms; (2) 
the U.S. would "flatly oppose any idea" of a cease-fire as a preliminary 
to negotiations, because such a cease-fire would result in an irretrievable 
deterioration of the Franco-Vietnajnese military position in Indochina; 

( 3 ) a nominally non-communist coalition regime would eventually turn the ( 

country over to Ho Chi Minh with no opportunity for the replacement of 

the French by the United'States or the United. Kingdom . ^Emphasis Adde^ 

7 . Conclusion 

In conclusion, two comments can be made: 

a. With the growing perception of a Chinese threat to Indochina, 
and, therefore, to all of Southeast Asia, the U.S. Government tended to 
concentrate on the military rather than the political aspects of the French- 
Viet Minh struggle. In consequence, American attention‘focused on (l) 
deterring external intervention from China, and (2) assisting the French 
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in successfully prosecuting the war through the implementation of the 
Navarre Plan. The result of this was that the encouragement and support 
of the non-communist nationalist governments in the Associated States was 
almost inadvertently given lower priority. The United States was reluctant 
to press the French too strongly on taking measures to foster Vietnam 
nationalism because of its overriding interest in halting the potential 
sweep of communism through Southeast Asia. Moreover, it was easier to 
develop a policy for dealing with the external threat of intervention 
than to meet the internal threat of subversion, or the even more difficult 
process of finding and sustaining a genuine nationalist alternative to 
the Viet Minh. 
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b. The "domino theory" and the assumptions behind it were never 
questioned. The homogeneity of the nations of Southeast Asia was taken 
I as a given, as was the linkage in their ability to remain democratic, or 
I at an acceptable minimum, non-communist, nations. Undoubtedly, in the 
first decade of the cold war there existed an unfortunate stereotype of 
a monolithic communist expansionary bloc. It was reinforced by a somewhat 
emotional approach on the part of many Americans to communism in China 
and Asia. This "syndrome" was, in part, the result of the "fall" of China, 
which some felt could have been averted, and a few hoped would, still be 
reversed. 


Accordingly, not sufficient cognizance was taken of the in- 
divid.uality of the states of Southeast Asia and the separateness of their 
societies. Probably there was some lack of knowledge in depth on the part 
of Washington policy-makers aboulTthe area. No one before World War II 
had expected that the United States would, be called, upon to take a position 
of leadership in these remote -colonial territories of our European allies. 

In hindsight, these shortcomings may have led to the fallacious belief 
that a neutralist or communist Indochina would Inevitably draw the other 
states of Asia into the communist bloc or into neutralism. But the "fallacy" 
was neither evident then, nor is it demonstrable now in retrospect. 
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II. B. 


TOWARD A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT 


SUMMARY 


Among the more frequently cited misapprehensions concerning U.S. 
policy in Vietnam is the view that the Eisenhower Administration flatly 
rejected intervention in the First Indochina War. The record shows 
plainly that the U.S. did seriously consider intervent ion and advo¬ 
cated it to the U.K. and other allies. With the intensification of the 
French-Viet Minh war and the deterioration of the French military posi¬ 
tion^ the United States was forced to take a position on: first, a 
possible U.S. military intervention in order to avert a Viet Minh victory; 
second, the increasingly likely contingency of_negotiations between Paris 
and Ho Chi Minh to end the war through a political settlement. In order 
to avoid a French sell-out, and as an alternative to unilateral U.S. 
Intervention, the U.S. proposed in 195^ to broaden the war by involving 
a number of allies in a collective defense effprt through "united action." 

The U.S. Government internal debate on the question of intervention 
centered essentially on the desirability and feasibility of U.S. military 
action. Indochina's importance to U.S. security interests in the Far 
East was taken for granted. The Eisenhower Administration followed in 
general terms the rationale for American interest in Indochina that was 
expressed by the Truman Administration. With respect to intervention, 
the Truman Administration's NSC 124 of February I 952 recognized that the 
U.S. might be forced to take some military action in order to prevent 
the subversion of Southeast Asia. In late I 953 - early 1954, as the fall 
of Indochina seemed Imminent, the question of intervention came to the 
fore. The Defense Department pressed for a determination by highest 
authority of the size and nature of the forces the U.S. was willing to 
commit in Indochina. Some in DOD questioned the then operating assump¬ 
tion that U.S. air and naval forces would suffice as aid for the French. 

I The Army was particularly concerned about contingency planning that 
assumed that U.S. air and naval action alone could bring military victory, 
and argued for realistic estimates of requisite land forces, including 
the degree of mobilization that would be necessary. The State Department 
thought that Indochina whs so critical from a foreign policy viewpoint 
'that intervention might be necessary. But DOD and the JCS, estimating 
that air-naval action alone could not stem the surging Viet Minh, recom¬ 
mended that rather than intervening directly, the U.S. should concentrate 
on urging Paris to train an expanded indigenous•army, and should exert 
all possible pressures — in Europe as well as in Asia — to motivate 
the French to fight hard for a military victory. Many in the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment (the Ridgway Report stands out in this group) were wary that U.S. 
intervention might provoke Chinese Communist intervention. In the latter 
case, even a considerable U.S, deployment of ground forces would not be 
able to stem the tide in Didochina. A number of special high-level 
studies were unable to bridge the evident disparity between those who 
























held that vital U.S. interests were at stake in Indochina, and those 
who were unwilling to make a firm decision to intervene with U.S. 
ground forces to assure those interests. Consequently, when the French 
began pressing for U.S. intervention at Dien Bien Phu, the Eisenhower 
Administration took the position that the U.S. would, not intervene uni¬ 
laterally, but only in concert with a number of European and Far Eastern 
allies as part of a combined force. (Tab l) 

This "united action" proposal, announced publicly by Secretary 
Dulles on March 29, 195^^ was also designed to offer the French an 
alternative to surrender at the negotiating table. Negotiations for 
a political settlement of the Franco-Viet Minh war, however, were assured 
when the Big Four Foreign Ministers meeting in February at Berlin placed 
Indochina on the agenda of the impending Geneva Conference. Foreign 
Minister Bidault Insisted upon this, over U.S. objections, because of 
the mounting pressure in France for an end to the seemingly interminable 
and costly war. The "peace faction" in Paris became stronger in propor¬ 
tion to the "peace feelers" let out by Ho Chi Minh, and the lack of 
French success on the battlefield. U.S. policy was to steer the French 
away from negotiations because of the fear that Indochina would thereby 
be handed over to the communist "empire." 

Secretary Dulles envisaged a ten-nation collective defense force 
to take "united action" to prevent a French defeat -- if necessary 
before the Geneva Conference. Dulles and Admiral Radford were, at first 
inclined towards an early unilateral intervention at Dien Bien Phu, as 
requested by the French (the so-called "Operation Vulture"). But Con¬ 
gressional leaders indicated they would not support U.S. military action 
wijyiout active allied participation, and President Eisenhower decided that 
he would not Intervene without Congressional approval. In addition to 
Participation, Congressional approval was deemed dependent upon 
a public declaration by France that it was speeding up the timetable for 
independence for the Associated States. 

The U.S. was unable to gather much support for "united action" 
except in Kiailand and the Philippines. The British response was one 
of hesitation in general, and flat opposition to undertaking military 
action before the Geneva Conference. Eden feared that it would lead to 
an expansion of the war with a high risk of Chinese intervention. More¬ 
over, the British questioned both the U.S. domino,principle, and the 
belief that Indochina would be totally lost at Dien Bien Phu and through 
negotiations at Geneva. As for the French, they were less interested in 
united action ' than in immediate U.S. military assistance at Dien Bien 
Phu. Paris feared that united action would lead to the international¬ 
ization of the war, and take control out of its hands. In addition, it 
would impede or delay the very negotiations leading towards a settlement 
which the French increasingly desired. But repeated French requests for 
direct U.S. intervention during the final agony of Dien Bien Phu failed 
to alter President Eisenhower's conviction that it would be an error for 
the U.S. to act alone. 
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+h the fall of Dien Blen Phu during the Geneva Conference, 

the domino theory underwent a reappraisal. On a May 11 press conference 
Secretary Dulles observed that "Southeast Asia could be secured even with- 
out, perhaps, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia." In a further remark that was 
deleted frm the official transcript, Dulles said that Laos and Cambodia 
were important but by no means essential" because they were poor countries 
with meager populations. (Tab 2) ^ 


II. B. 


DISCUSSION 

Tab 1 - The Interagency Debate over U.S. Intervention in Indochina 
Tab 2 - The Attempt to Organize "United Action" 
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jl, B. 1. * THE IMTERAGENCY DEBATE OVER U.S. UTOERVEMTION IN IM)OCHIKA 

1. The General Policy Context 

The debate over the vjisdoia and mamer of American intervention 
in Indochina was based primarily on the desirability of military involve¬ 
ment, not on questions concerning Indochina's value to United States 
security interests in the Far East. The Eisenhower Administration was 
in general agreement with the rationale for American interest in Indo¬ 
china expressed by the Truman_Administration. The United States Govern¬ 
ment first came tO' full grips'with the question of intervention in late 
iq 53 _ early 1954 as the fall of Indochina seemed to become imminent. 

a. The Final Truman Program (NSC 124) 

NSC 124 (February, 1952 ) considered imperative the prevention 
of a Communist take-over in Indochina. It recognized that even in the 
absence of "identifiable aggression" by Communist China, the U.S. might 
be forced to take some action in order to prevent the subvers_ion of South- 
ieast Asia. In case of overt Chinese intervention, NSC 124 recommended: 

( 1 ) naval, air and logistical support of French Union forces; (2) naval 
blockade of Communist China; (3) attacks by land.and carrier-based aircraft 
ion military targets in Mainland China. It stopped short of .recommending 
the commitment of U.S. ground forces in Indochina. Hy 

b. Eisenhower Administration's "Basic National Secu rity Policy^, 

NSC 162 / 2 , adopted in October, 1953) "ten months after the 
Republican Administration took office, was the basic document of^the 
"New Look." After commenting on U.S. and Soviet defense capabilities,^ 
the prospect of nuclear parity and the need to balance domestic economic 
policy with military expenditures, it urged a military posture based on 
the ability "to inflict massive retaliatory damage" on the enemy. Indo¬ 
china was listed as an area of "strategic importance" to the U.S. An 
attack on such important areas "probably would compel the United States 
to react with military force either locally at the point of attack or 
generally against the military power of the aggressor. The use of 
tactical nuclear weapons in conventional war situations was recoimended, _ 
but they were not specifically suggested for use in Indochina. ^ 

2. The Question of Intervention with Ground Forces 

a. The Problem is Presented 

In late 1953, the Army questioned prevalent assumptions that 
I ground forces would not be required in Indochina if the area was as 
i important to U.S. security interests as the NSC papers stated. The Army 
■ urged that the issue be faced squarely in order to provide the best 
i possible preparation for whatever courses of action migh.t be undertaken. 

The Plans Division of the Army General Staff pointed out that under current 


























programs the Army did not have the capability of providing divisional 
forces for operations in Indochina while maintaining its existing commit¬ 
ments in Europe and the Far East. Array also suggested a "reevaluation 
of the importance of Indochina and Southeast Asia in relation'to the 
possible cost of saving it." ^ 

With the deterioration of the French military situation in 
Indochina, the first serious attention came to be given to the manner and 
size of a U.S. intervention. The question to be faced was: how far was 
the U.S. prepared to go in terms of force comialtments to ensure that 
Indochina stayed out of Communist hands? The Defense Department, though 
not of a single mind on this question, pressed for an early determination 
of the forces the U.S. would be willing to dispatch in an emergency 
situation. The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Robert Anderson, 
proposed to Secretary of Defense Wilson on January 6, 195^j that the 
U.S. decide immediately to employ combat forces in Indochina on the 
"reasonable assurance of strong indigenous support of our forces," 
whether or not the French Government approved. ^ But Vice Admiral A. C. 
Davis, Director of the Office of Foreign Military Affairs in OSD , wrote: 



I 
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"... Involvement of U.S. forces in the Indochina war 
should be avoided at all practical costs. If, then. National 
Policy determines no other alternative, the U.S. should not 
be self-duped into believing the possibility of partial 
involvement — such as ’Naval and Air units only.' One cannot 
go over Niagara Falls in a barrjil only sli^tly." 


Admiral Davis then went on: 


"Comment: If it is determined desirable to introduce 
air and naval forcfes in combat in Indochina it is difficult 
to understand how involvement of ground forces could be avoided. 
Air strength sufficient to be of worth in such an effort would 
require bases in Indochina of considerable magnitude. Pro¬ 
tection of those bases and port facilities would certainly _ 
require U.S. ground force personnel, and the force once com- 
' mitted would need ground combat units to support any threatened 
evacuation. It must be understood that there is no cheap way 
to fight a war, once committed." ^ 


b. NSC: State and Defense Views 

- , 

The evident disparity between, on the one hand, our high 
strategic valuation of Indochina, and on the other, our unwillingness 
to reach a firm decision on the forces required to defend the area became 
the subject of the NSC's 179'th meeting on January 8, 195^* At this 
meeting the Council discussed NSC 177 on Southeast Asia, ^ but it decided 
not to take up the Special. Annex to NSC 177 which laid out a series of 
choices which might face the United States if the French military position 
in Indochina continued to deteriorate. Nevertheless, the NSC at that time 
did make some headway on the problem it had posed for itself. ‘I 
























According to summary notes taken of the meeting, 'jJ State 
and Defense were at considerable variance on what should be done in 
either of two contingencies: first, French abandonment of the struggle; 
second, a French demand for substantial U.S. forces (ground, sea, and 
air.). The State view considered the French position so critical, already 
as j(in the rapporteur's words) to _"for ce the_U.S» to decide now to utilize 
U.S._ forces in the fighting in ^utheast Asia." The Defense representa- 
1 tive refused to underwrite U.S. involvement. He reportedly stated that 
the French could win by the spring of 1955 given U.S. aid and given 
"improved French political relations with the Vietnamese... The commit- 
merit of U.S. forces in a ’civil war' in Indochina will be an admission 
of the bankruptcy of our political policies re Southeast Asia and France 
and should be resorted to only in extremity." He urged that every step 
be taJken to avoid a direct American commitment. 

The Council meeting reached two important conclusions, both 
fully in keeping with the Defense position. First, it decided that a 
discussion of contingencies for U.S. involvement missed the essential 
point that the French were capable of wirning provided they gained native 7 
political and military cooperation. Second, NSC 177 was, as Defense 
I suggested, inadequate in that the study failed to come to grips with the 
fact that eventual success in Indochina depended upon French ability to 
solve the problem of how to obtain Vietnamese support for the war effort. 

c. The JCS View 

The NSC meeting of January 8 still left open the question 
of U.S. action in the event troops were indisputably necessary to prevent 
the "loss" of Indochina. In this regard, the Joint Chiefs of Staff kept 
their options open. The Chiefs thought that the Navarre Plan was funda¬ 
mentally sound, but was being steadily undercut by the gulf separating 
the French from the Vietnamese, by General Navarre's failure to implement 
U.S. recommendations, and by hesitancy in Paris over the necessary 
political concessions to the Bao Dai government. Yet JCS refused either 
to rule out the use of U.S. combat forces or to back unequivocally their 
employment. 8 / 

d. Formation of Special Working Group on Indochina 

Dissatisfaction with NSC 177 and the NSC's subsequent 
failure in NSC 5405 2/ to resolve the ground force commitment issue led 
to the formation of a working group to evaluate.the French military 
effort, to make recommendations concerning future U.S. contributions to 
it, and to devote attention to the various contingencies under which the 
U.S. mi^t be called upon to intervene directly‘in the war. The working 
group, under the chairmanship of General G. B. Erskine (USMC, Ret.), was 
composed of representatives from the Departments of State and Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs, and CIA. The group was responsible to NSC through 
General W. Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, who l\ad been appointed 
by the Council to head the Special Committee on the U.S. and Indochina. 
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The Erskine Report, Part I: Motivate the French 


The first section of Erskine's two-part report, dated 
February 6, 1954, vms based on the assumption that U.S. policy toward 
Indochina would not require resort to overt combat operations by U.S. 
forces. Within that framework, the report adhered closely to the Defense 
Department position that the French, if properly motivated, could win in 
Indochina, but that their failure to carry through on needed reforms 
would require U.S. consideration of active involvement. The report 
noted that: , • . 

"There is in Indo-China, or programmed for Indo-China..., 
a sufficient amount of equipment and supplies and a potential 
mempower pool sufficient eventually to d.efe- 9 -t.Jbhe_Cpmmunists 
decisively if properly utilized and maintained and the 
situation continues to permit this manpower to be converted 
into military effectiveness. Success will ultimately be 
i dependent upon the inspiration of the local population to 
I fight for their ora freedom from Communist domination and 
the willingness of the French both to take the measuj:es to 
. stimulate that inspiration and to more fully utilize the 
inative potential." 

The Erskine Report (Part l) recommended: (l) augmentation 
of the French air force, but not using American personnel; (2) additional 
U.S. military assistance support of $124 million (supplementing FY 1954 
commitments of $1^115 billion); (3) elevation of MAAG’s status to that 
of Military Mission, with expanded personnel and advisory authority over 
training and planning; (4) assignment of additional U.S. personnel with 
the mission of acting as instructors and performing other key duties 
within the French forces; (5) Presidential letters to the Heads of State 
of the Associated States reaffirming our support of their independence 
and explaining our motivations in assisting them throu^ the French; 

(6) an effort be undertaken to persuade Bao Dai to talce a more active 

part in the anti-Viet Minh struggle. The report concluded that the^ 

program of recommended changes c ould bring _about v ictory over the Viet ^ 

Minh if it received full French approval and barring Chinese intervention. 

f. The Erskine Report. Part II: Intervention Only After Geneva? 

The second part of the Erskine Report did not appear until 
March 17, 1954, and unlike the first, was the responsibility only of the-^ 

Defense Department and the Joint Chiefs, with the State Department position- 
"reserved." The report confirmed previous determinations that the loss 
of Indochina would be a major military and political setback for the 
United States. It recommended that prior to the start of the Geneva 
Conference, the U.S. should inform Britain and France that it was interested 
onl y in military victo^ in Indochina and would not associate ourselves with ^ 
any settlement which feills short of that objective. It further recommended 
that in the event of an unsatisfactory outcome at Geneva, the U.S. should 





























pursue ways of continuing the struggle in concert with the Associated 
States, the United Kingdom, and other allies. Hue National Security 
Council was therefore requested to determine the- extent of American 
willingness to commit combat forces to the region with or without 
French cooperation .. But with the Dien Bien Phu siege just beginning, 
and the Geneva Conference six weeks away, the Erskine Report suggested 
that the United States influence and observe developments at the Geneva 
Conference before deciding on active involvement- 

g. NSC 177 Annex Raises Intervention Question Anew 

Following the second part of the Erskine Report, the 
President evidently decided that the Special Annex to NSC 177, which 
had been withdra^-m in January 195^? should be redListributed for considera¬ 
tion by the Council's Planning Board. lO/ The .Annex to NSC 177 posed 
the fundamental choice between (a) acceptance of the loss of Indochina, 
which would be followed by U.S. efforts to prevent further deterioration 
of our security position in Southeast Asia, or C^) direct military action 
to save Indochina before the French and Vietnamese became committed to 
an unacceptable political settlement at Geneva. 

Among the alternative courses of action outlined in the 
Annex, two in particular — both geared to direct U.S. action prior to a 
Geneva settlement — were discussed. Under the first, based on French 
consent to continue fitting, the U.S. was urged to (l) seek a Franco- 
Vietnamese settlement of the independence issue, (2) insist upon a build¬ 
up of indigenous forces with U.S. advisory and materiaJL support, ( 3 ) demand 
the maintenance of French forces in the field at their then present level, 
and (4) prepare to provide sufficient U.S. forces to make possible the 
success of a joint effort. Full internationalization of the war would 
be discussed with the French later, thereby discounting immediate action 
in concert with the British or Asian nations. 

The second alternative assumed a French pull-oqt. In such 
a case the United States could either accept the loss of Indochina, or 
adopt ein active policy while France gradually withdrew its troops. Should 
we accept the latter course, our "most positive" step offering "the 
greatest assurance of success" would be, NSC estimated, to join yfith 
indigenous forces in combatting the Viet Minh unti l th ey were reduced 
"to the status of scattered guerrilla bands." U.S. land, sea, and air 
forces would be involved. 

The 4nnex was based upon assumptions that U.S. involvement 
.against the Viet Minh would not provoke massive Chinese intervention, 
would not lead to direct Soviet involvement, and'that there would be no 
resumption of hostilities in Korea. It acknowledged that any change in 
these assumptions would seriously jeopardize the success of the alterna¬ 
tives proposed. In particular, it noted that U.S. participation heightened 
the risk of Chinese intervention, and Chinese entry would alter radically 
both the immediate military situation and U.S. force requirements. 






























h. Army Q,uestions Feasibility of Air-Naval Intervention and 

Outlines Ground Forces Requirements 

The principal result of the discussions on the NSC i77 
Special Annex was to bring into the open the issue of the costs in manpower 
and materiel of a U.S. involvement. The Army was critical, of contingency 
planning that was based on the assumption that U.S, air and naval forces 
could be used in Indochina without the commitment of ground combat forces. 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, later wrote in his 
Memoirs that he was quite disturbed at talk in high government circles 
about employing air-naval, power al.one in Indochina. An Anny position 
paper submitted to the NSC in the first week of April, 195^> argued as 
follows: 


( "l. U.S. intervention with combat forces in Indochina is 

1 not militarily desirable... 

J 

"2. A victory in Indochina cannot be assured by U.S. inter- 
I vention with air and naval forces eilone. 

" 3 . The use of atomic weapons in Indochina would not 
reduce the number of ground forces required to achieve a 
victory in Indochina. 

"U. Seve n U.S. divisions or their equivalent, with 
appropriate naval, and air support, would be required to win 
a victory in Indochina if the French withdraw and the Chinese 
Communists do not intervene. However, U.S. intervention 
plans cannot be based on the assumption that the Chinese 
Communists will not intervene. 

" 5 . The equivalent of 12 U.S. divisions would be 
required to win a victory in Indochina, if the French with¬ 
draw and the Chinese Communists intervene. 

"6. The equivalent of 7 U.S. divisions would be required 
to win a victory in Indochina if the French remain and the 
Chinese Communists intervene. 

" 7 . Requirements for air and naval support for ground 
force operations are:- 

a. Five hundred filter-bomber softies per day 
exclusive of Interdiction and counter-air operations. 

b. An airlift capability of a one division drop. 

c. A division amphibious lift. 






















"8. Two U.S. divisions can be placed in Indochina in 
30 daySj and an additional 5 divisions in the following 120 
days. This could be accomplished without reducing U.S. 
ground strength in the Far East to an unacceptable degreej 
but the U.S. ability to meet its NATO commitment would be 
seriously affected for a considerable period. The amount 
of time required to place 12 divisions in Indochina would 
depend upon the industrial and personnel mobilization 
measures taken by the government... H/ 

i. Defense-JCS "Solution”; Rectify French Deficiencies 

Faced with estimates that U.S. air-naval action could not 
turn the tide, and that U.S. ground forces of appropriate size would 
impinge upon other commitments, DoD and the JCS took the position^that 
an alternative military solution existed within the reach of the French 
which required no U.S. intervention. DoD argued that the three reasons 
1 for France's deteriorating position were (l) lack of the will to win; 

1(2) reluctance to meet Indochinese demands for true independence; 

^3) refusal to train indigenous personnel for military leadership. 

Defense believed that premature U.S. involvement would therefore beg 
the basic question of whether the U.S. was prepared to apply the 
strongest pressure on France, primarily in the European context, to ^ 
attempt to force the French in Paris and in Indochina to take appropriate 
measures to rectify these deficiencies. Only if these measures were 
forthcoming, DoD held, should the U.S. seriously consider committing 
ground forces in defense of the interests of France and the Associated 
States. The net effect of the Defense-JCS position was to challenge 
the notion that a quick U.S. military action in Indochina would be 
either feasible or necessary. 

3. . The New Aoproach; "United Action" 

At this juncture the Eisenhower Administration began giving 
serious consideration to broadening any American military intervention 
in Indochina by making it part of a collective venture along with its 
European and Asian allies. Secretary of State Dunes in a speech on 
March 29 warned the public of the alarming situation in Indochina and 
called for "united action" — without defining it further — in these 
words: 

"Under the conditions of today, the imposition on ^ - 

Southeast Asia of the political system of Communist Russia 
and its Chinese Communist ally, by whatever jne^s, would 
be a grave- threat to the whole free community. The United 
States feels that the possibility should not be passively 
accepted but should be met by united action. This might 
involve serious risks. But these risks are far less than 
those that will face us a few years from now if we dare 
not be resolute today." 12/ 




















Under Secretary of State W. Bedell Smith's Special Committee I 

on the U.S. and Indochina, to which the Erskine working group had ’ I 

reported, issued a study on April 2. This report went beyond the question ; ‘ j 

of holding Indochina and agreed that whatever that area's fate, the U.S. * : 

should begin developing a system of mutual defense for Southeast Asia. | : 

\ 

B2 


I gested that in any type of united action the U.S. make clear to both 
j the Chinese and the allies that the intervention would not be aimed at 
il the overthrow or destruction of the Peking regime. State recommended: 

(l) no U.S. military intervention for the moment, nor should it be 
promised to the French; (2) planning for military intervention continue; 

( 3 ) discussions with potential allies on possibility of forming a 
regional grouping in the event of an unacceptable settlement at Geneva. l4/ 

a. Presidential Decision to Support Only "United Action" 

I Meanwhile, the President decided, following a meeting of 

.Secretary Dulles and Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, with 
Congressional leaders on April J3j that the U.S. would not undertake a 
unilateral intervention. Any U.S. military involvement in Indochina 
would be contingent upon (l) formation of a coalition force with U.S. 
allies to pursue "united action"; (2) declaration of French intent to 
accelerate independence of Associated States; ( 3 ) Congressional approval 
of U.S. involvement (which was thought to be dependent upon (l) and (2)). 

These policy guidelines undoubtedly influenced -the NSC which, 
at a meeting on April 6, developed the somewhat incompatible objectives 
\ that the U.S. (a) "inte rvene if nec essary to avoid the loss of Indochina, 
i but advocate that no steps be left untaiken to get the French to achieve 
: a successful conclusion of the war on their ovm" and (b) support as the 
j best alternative to U.S. intervention a regional grouping with maximum 
• Asian participation. 33/ ‘ 

J 

The President accepted the NSC recommendations but decided • • 
that henceforth the Administration's primary efforts would be devoted 
toward: (l) organizing regional collective defense against Communist 
expansion; (2) gaining British support for U.S. objectives in Southeast 
Asia; ( 3 ) pressing France to accelerate its timetable for Indochinese 
independence. The President would seek Congressional approval for U.S. 
participation in a regional arrangement, if it could be put together, 
and meanwhile contingency planning for mobilization would commence. 3.6 / 


For the short term, the Smith Committee favored American sponsorship of 
a mutual defense treaty directed against Communist aggression in Indo¬ 
china and Thailand. In the long run, it recommended promotion of a 
"regional and Asian mutual defense arrangement subscribed and under¬ 
written by the major European powers with interests in the Pacific." I 3 / 

The State Department's thinking in early April 1954 was not 
greatly at variance from that of Defense and the Smith Committee. 

Perhaps more so than Defense, State was concerned about the Chinese 
^ reaction to a U.S. military intervention. It urged caution and sug- 



















Rejection of Unilateral Intervention 


Thus, as the curtain began to fall on the French effort 
at Dien Bien Phu, and the question of what the U.S. would do became 
critical, the U.S. Government backed away from unilateral intervention. 
The Defense Department was reluctant to intervene following the Army’s 
presentation of the view that air-naval action alone would not do the job 
and ground forces would be needed. The very recent experience of the 
Korean War mitigated strongly against another American involvement in an 
Asian land war. Furthermore, the President was not willing to enter into 
such a venture unless it was cloaked with Congressional approval. Such 
approval, in turn, depended upon the participation of the allies. Hence, 
Secretary Dulles undertook the task of persuading Britain, France and 
the Asian allies to participate in a coalition for "united action" in 
Indochina. 
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^ ATTEMPT TO ORGANIZE "UNITED AP'PTmvr" 

1* The Berlin Conference of iQ^k 

war were prfctiSSy^assJred^She^^i? French-Viet Minh 

in Berlin in February 1954 that the at the Big Four meeting 

the agenda of an upSminrintivn^? Indochina question would be added to 
discuss primarily a settlement n-p at Geneva which was to 

Berlin a^d GeLva coSSencef (fe be?""“ 
unexpectedly witnessed nenouii;n;’of ^hr?nJ ^^^'‘^.^^ ^^54) 

and fall of Dien Bien Hiu the U S dee-i • drama with the siege 

unsuccessful U.S. elleZl\Tr^y\u^ 
a collective force in pursuance o? 

VIg.t Mi nh Strategy and French Attit.ndAc 
of February 1^4 sS^bJtra^mfrkL^^t Ministers conference 

doubt facmtatertrti^ T f military assistance, no 

uuui, xaciiitated by the end of arroed conflict in Korea Thnc +>,1 w x 


for ttia q reply to a questionnaire submitted by a correspondent 

■traa- X-. ^^^°^^Ing resulted directly from these peace feelers but 

Fra^cfS^ mounting public and political sentiment in ■ 

seemingly interminable and costly war The 
ice agreement negotiated at Panmunjom in July 1953 served as 

fiVh+in<T adopted a policy toward theiwar of "keep 

— seek talking. There was an increase in French military 
offsif ^ confidence stimulated by the Navarre Plan, but this was 
offset by a growth in the size and influence of the peace faction in 























France, as indicated by the "dovish" votes of the National Assembly 
favoring an early settlement of the protracted war. Premier Laniel and 
French officials told the U.S. Embassy that they considered the Ho Chi 
Mnh offer pure propaganda, but said also that Ho’s move had produced the 
intended impact on public and military circles in France and Indochina. 
Laniel mentioned that President Vincent Auriol had. become so excited by 
Ho's proposal that he told Laniel "to consult representatives of three 
Associated States immediately with view to seeking earliest possible 
opening of negotiations with representatives of Ho Chi Minh. Laniel had 
flatly refused... But Americjan officials were skeptical. The U.S. 
Embassy reported that a Laniel speech of November 24, 1953, "left con¬ 
siderable latitude for negotiations," and that Ho's offers had increased 
the pressure for a settlement. 2/ 

Early U.S. Opposition to Negotiations 

The consistent U.S. policy was to attempt to steer the French 
clear of the negotiating table pending substantial military gains on the 
battlefield. In bilateral U.S.-French talks in July, 1953, while the 
Korean armistice was being discussed at Panmunjom, Foreign Minister Bidault 
told Secretary Dulles that parallel talks should be pursued on Indochina. 
Bidault explained that the French public would never understand why 
negotiations were fit and honorable for Korea but were not for Indochina. 

I A cease-fire in Korea, with nothing similar in prospect for' Indochina, 

I would make his government's position "absolutely impossible." 

Secretary Dulles in reply stressed that "^gptiations with 
no other ^ternative usually end in_capitulation." In the Korean case,. 
Dulles said, the alternative was the U.S. threat of "other and unpleasant 
measures which the Communists realized we possessed. He urged the French 
to adopt the Navarre Plan, not only for military reasons, but because it 
would improve the French negotiating position. Dulles made it clear that 
the U.S. felt it was inadvisable to have the Indochina war inscribed on- 
the agenda of a post-armistice political conference on Korea. 2/ The U.S. 
position at this time foreclosed negot iat ing on I ndochina until afte r a ' 
Chinese decision to eliminate or_lcut down.aid _t^ the^Viet .Minh. 4/ In 
general, the U.S. sou^t to convince the French that military victory was 
the only guarantee of diplomatic success. - 

Dulles wished the French to continue the war because of his 
deep conviction that Indochina was a principal link in the line of the 
containment of Communism-. In addition, Washington was undoubtedly 
influenced by optimistic reports on the progress of the war. General 
O'Daniel reported from Saigon that a French victory was likely if U.S. 
material_support was forthcoming. On February 6, 1954, it was announced 
that forty B-26 bombers and 200 UiS. technicians to service them would 
be sent to Indochina. Admiral Radford told a House Foreign Relations Sub- 
I committee, a month before the siege of Dien Bien Ihu began (March, 1954) 

I that the Navarre Plan was "a "Broad strategic concept which within a few 
i months should insure a favorable turn in the course of the war." ^ 





















At'the Berlin Quadripartite Foreign liinisters raeeting in 

TtJX S—« scuttxe t.e -r t.e Europa^ a^nae^^ 

rva^LrSSriof SSlaX avcu 
itself from popular opinion and Bringing 
of the anti-war opposition parties. 

The United States successfully opposed Soviet efforts at 
Berlin to China the -SirS^rB^rlin 

the Geneva Conference. ^ 

2. The Ely Mission (March 20 - 24)_ 

a. Bien Bien Fhu Begins 

On March 13, 1954, the VPA, under »e dl«ct 
General Giap, began its assault f XgicS S^rtanoe 

Northern Vietnan was 4o t^e “ ^ strategic value because of the upcoming 
far out of proportion to its actual strategic ^ decisive 

Geneva Conference. The Viet Minh J „ strengthen their hand at 

force, not to mention a victory, ?“oes would sap 

the conference. Further, a defeat of the Minh 

-reTrXTelSp^V Sf V" 

rahfn%“wi:f cTiLirairtS Prench were bound to go under. 

Oene^l Pa^ Ely. fo^SSuon!" 

. on March 20_to confer with ^-S- of finals on^^^ intervention in 

principal aims were to obtain obtain further U.S. material 

the event of Chinese aeriri ^ > puiles told Ely that he could not 

assistance, JSSse air intervention. 8/ 

then answer regarding U.S. f®®Fonse received a promise ; • 

Ely subsequently contended in is - - Q^igfs of Staff, to push for 

from Admiral Radford, f»i^,2,^^,nn lSd tne cofting;ncy "arise. 2/ 
Ttf tto nSSy^^nSers, twenty-five additional 8-26's were promised. 


b. 


Operation Vulture (Vautour) 


According to subsequent French reports^. General Ely was 
ashed to stay —hounn longer than planned in Washington, duMg w|ic^ 
time Admiral Radford made an info^al ’=“4 major ^al to h«. Radford 
is said to have suggested a nighttime raldjgainstttejerajew^ 























Dien Bien Phu by aircraft of the U.S. Air Force and U.S. Navy. The plan, 
named Operation Vulture, called for about sixty B-29's to take off from 
Clark Field near Manila, under escort of I 50 fighters of the. U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, to conduct a massive strike against VPA positions on the perimeter 
of Dien Bien Fnu. lO/ 

! Operation Vulture, according to French sources, was con¬ 

ceived by a joint American-French military staff in Saigon. It is 
admitted to have been an informal proposal which had not as yet received 
full U.S. Government backing as policy. No record of Operation Vulture 
has been found in files examined. In an interview' in I 965 , Admiral 
I Radford stated that no plans for "Operation Vulture" existed, since 
planning to aid Dien Bien Hiu by an air strike never proceeded beyond the 
■ conceptual stage, ll/ Nevertheless, such an operation probably was the 
I subject of informal discussions both in Vietnam, and betv^een Radford 

1 and Ely. ^ 

/~0 / 

3* "United Action" as an Alternative to Either Negotiations or to 

Unilateral U.S. Intervention 


a. Formulation of U.S. Policy 

By late March the internal debate within the Eisenhower 
Administration had reached the point where it was recognized that: 

(a) unilateral U.S. intervention in the Indochina War would not be 
effective without ground forces; (b) the involvement of U.S. ground forces 
was logistically and politically undesirable; (c) preferably, "free world" 
intervention in Indochina to save the area from communism would take 
the form of a collective operation by allied forces. This was the import 
of the NSC deliberations, the Ridgway Report, the Report of Under Secretary 
•of State W. Bedell Smith's Special Committee on the U.S. and Indochina, 
and President Eisenhower's general train of thought (see Tab l). 

Accordingly, Secretary Dulles in his discussions with General 
Ely went beyond the question of immediate assistance to the French garrison 
at Dien Bien Phu and broached the possible establishment of a regional 
defense arrangement for Southeast Asia. 

This proposal was given public .exposure in Secretary Dulles' 
speech of March 29 before the Overseas Press Club. Dulles described the. 
importance of resisting communist aggression in Indochina in these words: 

"if the Communist forces were to win uncontested control over 
Indo-China or ^y substan tia l part thereof, they would surely 
resume the same pattern of aggression against the other free 
peoples in that area. 

"The propagandists of Red China and of Soviet*Russia 
make it perfectly apparent that the purpose is to dominate 
all of Southeast Asia. 


















"Now Southeast Asia is an important part of the world. 

It is the so-called 'rice bowl' ... It is an area that is 
rich in many raw materials ... 

"And in addition to these tremendous economic vsilues, 
the area has great strategic value ... Communist control 
of Southeast Asia would carry a grave threat to the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand ... The entire western 
Pacific area, including the so-called 'offshore island chain,' 
would be strategically endangered." 

He then went on call for "united action," and after noting Chinese 
assistance to the Viet Minh, prophesied that aggression would "lead to 
action in places by means of the free world's choosing, so that the 
aggression would surely cost more than it would gain." 12/ 

In the following weeks the aim of U.S. diplomacy was to secure allied 
agreement to a collective defense pact consisting of ten nations: the 
U.S., France, Britain, Australia, Nevf Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, and 
the three Associated States. Secretary Dulles presented his proposal in 
discussions with British Ambassador Sir Roger Makins and French Ambassa¬ 
dor Henri Bonnet. President Eisenhower addressed a personal message to 
Prime Minister Churchill explaining the proposed coalition. The President 
noted that: 

"Geneva is less than four weeks away. There the possi¬ 
bility of the Communists driving a wedge between us will, 
given the state of mind in France, be infinitely greater th^ 
at Berlin. I can understand the very natural desire of the 
French to seek an end to this war which has been bleeding 
them for eight years. But our painstaking search for a way 
out of the impasse has reluctantly forced us to the conclusion 
that there is no negotiated solution of the Indochina problem 
which in its essence would not be either a face-saving device 
to cover a French surrender or a face-saving device to .coyejF 
a Communist retirement. The first alternative is too serious 
in its broad strategic implications for us and for you to be ' 

acceptable.... 

"Somehow we must contrive to bring about ._th e second al .- 
ternative." • 

President Eisenhower went on to outline the need for a coalition willing : . 
to fight the Coiflmunists, if this proved necessary. He concluded with a 
historical question certain to appeal to Churchill: 

"If I may refer again to history; we failed to halt 
Hirohito, Mussolini and Hitler by not acting in unit and 
in time. That marked the beginning of many years of stark 
tragedy eind desperate peril. May it not be that dur nations 
have learned something from that lesson?..." 13 / 

















In these discussions the United States sought generally to stiffen 
the will of the free nations in the Indochina crisis. It emphasized 
both the avowed intention of France to grant real independence to the 
Associated States, and the condition accepted by the French at Berlin 
for the United States' agi'eeing to discuss Indochina at Geneva. That 
fcondition was that France would not agree to any arrangement which would 
..directly or indirectly result in the turnover of Indochina to the Com¬ 
munists. The United States sought solid support for this position, 
especially from the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand. Although 
the possibility was held out of future involvement of the United Nations 
in the Indochina problem, there was no thought of immediate UN action. l4/ 

b. Initial Allied Reaction to "United Action" 

Thailand and the Philippines gave a favorable response to 
the call for united action. The British response was one of caution and 
hesitancy. Churchill accepted Eisenhower's suggestion that Secretary 
Dulles go to London for further talks, but the British saw dangers in 
pressing for a defensive coalition before the Geneva conference. Eden 
was determined not to be "hustled into injudicious military decisions." 

As Eden later wrote: 

"I welcomed the American proposal for the organization 
of collective defence in South-East Asia, since this would 
contribute to the secvirity of Malaya and Hong Kong and would 
remove the anomaly of our exclusion from the A.N.Z.U.S. Pact, 
to which the United States, Australia and New Zealand were 
party. But I felt that to form and proclaim a defensive 
coalition, before we went to the conference table, would be 
\mlikely to help us militarily and would harm us politically, 
by frightening off important potential allies. By the 
beginning of May, the rains would be starting in Indo-China 
and extensive campaigning by either side would be impossible 
for several months. Since the complete collapse of the French 
military effort before then was improbable, I did not think 
that concern for the immediate military situation should be 
the giiiding factor in ovir policy." 1 ^/ 

c. French Call for U.S. Intervention at Dien Bien Phu (April U-3) 

The French Response to the proposal for united action was 
overtaken by military events at Dien Bien Phu. Foreign Minister Bidault 
contended on April 5 that the time for a coalition approach had passed ' 
and that the fate of Dien Bien Phu wovild be decided in the next ten 
days. 16 / The previous day Ambassador Douglas Dillon was called to an 
j emergency Sunday cabinet meeting and was informed by Bidault, in the com- 
I pany of Laniel, that "immediate armed intervention of U.S. carrier aircraft 
' at Dien Bien Phu is now necessary to save the situation." Bidault, report¬ 
ing Navarre’s desperate state in the field and the extent of Chinese 
















intervention in support of General Giap's forces, asked the Ambassador 
point-blank for U.S. action, saying that "the fate of Southeast Asia 
now rested on Dien Bien Phu," and that "Geneva would be won or lost 
j depending on outcome" of the battle. Oj/ The United States was now 
being called upon to act quickly and unilaterally to save a local situ¬ 
ation, rather than, as Dulles desired, in concert with Asian and 
Western Allies. 

■ U.S. Decision Wot to Intervene Unilaterally 

In the first week of April it became clear that the question 
of U.S. intervention was now crucial. Fighting at Dien Bien Phu reached 
major proportions as Chinese-supplied artillery pounded the French and 
drove them backsv'ards. Without an early intervention by an external power, 
or group of povrers, the French position at Dien Bien Phu was likely to be 
overrun. In anticipation of the French request for intervention, the 
Eisenhower Adiriinistration decided to consult with Congressional leaders. 

President appears to have thought that Congressional support was vital, 
for whatever active role the U.S. might now take in .Indochina. 

Available Government documents do not provide details of the 
two meetings to be described below. However, on the basis of seemingly 
reliable published sources, it appears that on April 3 Secretary Dulles 
and Admiral Radford met with eight Congressmen (three Republicans and 
five Democrats) at the State Department. 18/ Radford apparently outlined 
a plan for an air strike on the Vietnam People’s Army (VPA) at Dien Bien 
Phu using 200 planes from the aircraft carriers Essex and Boxer , stationed 
on maneuvers in the South China Sea. An unsuccessful air strike might 
need to be followed by a second air strike, but ground forces were not 
®^^visaged at this stage. It has been averred that there were atomic 
bombs on the aircraft carriers which could be delivered by the planes, 
but there is no indication that there was any serious consideration given 
to using nuclear weapons at Dien Bien Phu or elsewhere in Indochina. In 
the event of a massive Chinese troop intervention, however, it is quite 
possible that the U.S. would have retaliated with strategic nuclear 
weapons against targets in China. j 

The Congressional leaders raised questions about the amount 
allied support for such an action, about the position of the other 
Joint Chiefs, about the need for ground forces if a second air strike 
also failed, and about the danger of a mammoth Chinese intervention which 
c6uld transform Indochina into another Korean-type war. Radford apparently 
was forced to admit' that he was the only one of the Joint Chiefs who 
favored the intervention plan. Dulles conceded that the allies had not 
as yet been consulted. In consequence, Dulles, who had been thinking of 
a Joint Congressional resolution authorizing Presidential use of U.S. air- 
naval power in Indochina (which it is alleged he had ready in his pocket) 
left the meeting without the vital support he needed. The Congressional 
leaders laid down three conditions necessary for their support: (a) 
formation of an allied "coalition"-type forcej (b) a French declaration 


























indicating an intent to accelerate independence for the Associated States; 
(c) French agreement to continue their Expeditionary Corps in Indochina. 
Thus Congressional opposition put the brake on a possible unilateral U.S. 
intervention. 19/ According to a subsequent State Department Summary; 

"It va.s the sense of the meeting that the U.S. shovild not ' 

intervene alone but should attempt to secvire the cooperation of 
other free nations concerned in Southeast Asia, and that if such 
cooperation could be assured, it was probable that the U.S. Cong¬ 
ress would authorize U.S. participation in such 'United Action.'”20/ 

The following day, April U, Dulles and Radford met with the 
.President at the White House. The President reached the decision to 
intervene only upon the satisfaction of the three conditions necessary 
for the U.S. "to commit belligerent acts" in Indochina. There would have 
to be a coalition "with active British Commonwealth participation"; a 
"full political understanding with France and other countries," and 
Congressional approval. 21/ 

President Eisenhower clearly did not want the U.S, to inter¬ 
vene alone. He also was very concerned with having broad Congressional 
support for any step which might involve the U.S.' in a war. As Sherman 
Adams later observed: 

"Having avoided one total war with Red China the year 
before in Korea when he had United Nations support, he 
^isenhower/ was in no mood to provoke another one in Indo¬ 
china by going it alone in a military action without the 
British and other Western Allies. He was also determined 
not to become involved militarily in any foreign conflict 
without the approval of Congress, He had had trouble 
enough convincing some Senators that it was even necessary 
to send small groups of noncombatant Air Force technicians 
to Indo-China." 22/ 

e. British Oppose "United Action" 

From April 11 to l4. Secretary Dulles visited London and Paris 
to attempt to obtain British and French commitments to support his pro¬ 
posal for "United Action."' According to President Eisenhower, Dulles felt 
that he had been given assurance of Congressional support for "United 
Action" if the allies approved his plan. 23/ 

• * 

Dulles found the British opposed to any type of collective 
military action prior to the Geneva Conference. Dulles explained, accord¬ 
ing to Eden's account, that the U.S. had concluded that the Prench could 
no longer deal with the situation in Indochina,^militarily or politically, 
alone. If the French position in Indochina collapsed,'the consequences in 
the rest of Southeast Asia woxild be grave. U.S. air and naval forces were 














ready to intervene and some aircraft carriers had already been moved 
from lianila to the Indochina coast. On reflection, said Dulles, he had 
thought that the U.S. should not act alone in this matter and that an 
ad hoc coalition might be formed which might develop later into a 
Southeast Asia defense organization. This in itself would deter China 
from further interference in Indochina and would strengthen the western 
position at Geneva by giving evidence of solidarity. 24/ 

•i ■ 

i Eden was not convinced. He drew a distinction between the 

long term issue of collective security in Southeast Asia -- which might 
* well be guaranteed by treaty after Geneva -- and the more immediate 
question of "united action" in Indochina. He was opposed to any military 
action or warning announcement before Geneva. The British were willing 
to provide the French with full, diplomatac support at Geneva, either as 
a guarantor of the final settlement or as a participant in multilateral 
talks if a settlement failed to materialize. In the latter case, the 
j British were prepared to discuss a collective defense formula that would 
’ comprehend any non-Coramunist portion of Indochina formed as the result 
of the Geneva deliberations. But they would not, prior to Geneva, commit 
themselves to united action. 

Britain’s distinction between the appropriateness of a united 
approach after, as opposed to before, the Conference was founded on 
serious doubts about the true import of united action. As Dulles cor¬ 
rectly judged, behind Britain’s push for a settlement was the "fegir that 
if fighting continues, we will in one way or another become involved, 
thereby enhancing risk of Chinese intervention and possibility further 
expansion of war." 23/ Eden charged that action prior to the Conference 
would not only destroy chances for a peaceful settlement, but would 
critically raise, the risk of a wider war. American planning admitted 
the strong possibility of direct Chinese intervention, and his own intel¬ 
ligence staff had concluded that Western involvement would bring on the 
j Chinese by land and air once the Viet Minh effort became "seriously 
' endangered." 26/ 

Thus, while Dulles was angered at the way he felt the British 
were writing off Indochina, Eden was highly pessimistic about Dulles’ 
militancy in an area of uncertain value for which the United States had 
'ambiguous, high-risk plans. There was considerable difference, in Eden’s 
mind, between warnings to Communist China against direct intervention 
before the fact (which the British went along with in mid-1953) an*! 
united action, which would, despite any allied assurances_to Peking, be 
interprete d by the Chinese as provocatory. 27/ 

I British suspicions, furthermore, were an extension of the 

I belief that Indochina need not be entirely lost at Geneva in the absence 
1 of united action. London was apparently puzzled by American talk of the 
I "loss" of Indochina, for to 10 Doxming Street, "French cannot lose the 
jl war between now /April 195^+7 "the coming of the rainy season however 
j badly they may conduct it." 28/ While Dulles kept telling the British 
that only united action through the formation of a coalition could ensure 





















against a complete Communist diplomatic triumph at Geneva, Eden was 
equally convinced that the best way to assure continuation of the war 
would be united action, and that the French, even after Dien Bien Hiu, 
were still strong enough to prevent the Communists from gaining all 
Indochina, 

I Even before Dulles' April fli^t to London to sound out the 

British on united action, the Churchill government was closely questioning 
American evaluations of Indochina. In an April 1 cable, for instance, 
Dulles vented his disturbsince at Britain's refusal to accept the view that 
the loss of Indochina would ultimately affect their security interests in 
[Malaya, Australia^ and New Zealand. 22/ This was indeed the case, as 
Dulles discovered for himself once he talked to Eden in London and later 
at Geneva. Eden steadfastly refused to buy Dulles' analogy between Indo¬ 
china and Malaya, retorting that the situation in Malaya was "well in 
hand" while that in Indochina was clearly not. 30/ Admiral Radford 
concluded in late April from talks with the British chiefs of staff that 
the U.K. policy seemed "to be on a very narrow basis strictly in terms 
of local U.K. interest without regard to other axeas of the Far East 
such as Japan." 31/ 

The British simply could not accept the domino principle 
even as they admitted Southeast Asia's security value to the free world. 

By the opening of the Geneva.Conference, the U.S.-U.K. relations had 
reached a low point: ’ Dulles was insisting that the British were the 
major roadblock to implementation of united action, while Eden was clinging 
to the notion that a negotiated settlement leading to partition would be 
the best outcome of an impossibly complex politico-military situation in 
Indochina. 

f. French Oppose "United Action" 

Secretary Dulles fared little better in selling "united 
action" in Paris than he did in London, but for somewhat different reasons. 
The French were seeking a quick action to^ avo id ai^imminent_milit ary defeat 
at Dien Bien Phu. Dulles, however, refused to be torn from a collective 
allied approach to the Indochina War. The French feared that a coalition 
arrangement would lead to an internationalization of the war and take 
control of it out of their hands. They, therefore, only desired local . 
assistance at Dien Bien. Phu along the lines of Operation Vulture. 

Furthermorej another objection to "united action" from the 
French viewpoint was that it would only delay or impede the very negotia¬ 
tions leading towards a settlement which the French increasingly desired. 
The U.S. objective was to keep alive the French determination to continue 
the war. Dulles feared that the .French would use Geneva to find a face¬ 
saving formula for a French surrender. Premier Laniel reaffirmed to Dulles 
in Paris that his government would take no action which directly or 
indirectly turned Indochina over to the Communists.., But he also called 
attention to the increasing desire on the part of many in France to get 
out of Indochina at any cost. The French stressed that it was necessary 

















to await the results of the Geneva Conference and that they could ndt 
give the impression in advance that they believed Geneva wLld fail? 32/ 


g- 


Aborted Workin, 

Asia (Anril 20 


Group on Collective Defense in Southeast 


Dniioo' • •+ returning to Washington on April I5 Secretarv 

Dulles invited representatives of the United Kingdom, France, the As^JcISL 

meeting 0^^^^^^^ Hiilippines, and Thailand to attend a 

Asil ?Lion ThP Li ^ ^ f "" defense group for the Southeast 

Asia redone The delegates were to work on a draft for a future organiza- 

witLEd^^thaLthru impression from his talk in London 

rejecting immediate "united action" in 
Indochina, would have no objection to such a preliminary meeting. 

Tir.-+- V, A -K just two days before the scheduled meeting, the 

British A^assador informed Dulles that there would be no British partiL- 
pation. The reasons: no understanding on the part of the'British Foreign 
Secretary that the working group would go forward at once, and no agree-^ 
ment concerning membership. The Department expressed amazement, but in 

LLr°i I ? attitude the April 20 meeting was transformed into a 

general briefing for the nations comprising the allied side at the Geneva 
Conference. In a later explanation of the shift in British attitud^ 
oreign Secretary Eden said that in agreeing to informal working group 
t^s he had overlooked the pending Colombo Conference and that he felt 

LL undesirable to give any public indication of 

m^bership in a program for united action before the end of the Colombo 
discussions. ^ It is now clear that the British were restrained by 
India and by a fear that British attendance at the meeting would be 
const^ed as assent to "united action." ^ Moreover, London could not 

L ^ balloon" speech of Vice President Nixon 

on April 17 in which he suggested that the U.S. might have to "take'~the 
risk n<?w by putting our.boys_in" in order to avoid "further ComiiEHist' 
expansion in Asia and Indochina." ^ 


h. 


Continued French Pro dding for U.S. Intervention (April 21-25) 


+ ■( 4.-4. 4..^ preparation for the Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference 

(U.S., U.K., France) took place in Paris In mid- 
April. In these discussions, the French contended that a successful Geneva 
^ttlement was dependent on a favorable outcome of the battle at Dien Bien 
auandthat their participation in a Southeast Asian coalition might not 
be possible if Dien Bien Fhu fell. There could be no guarantee what 
j^sition France would take in the event of a collapse at Dien Bien Phu. • 
e French ^gued that only large-scale United States air and naval inter- • 
vention could retrieve the situa-tion in Indochina. They made no formal 
request for intervention in the tripartite discussions, but on several 

occasions suggested or implied to the Americans that such action was 
necessary. 36/ 

























On April 21, Marc Jacquet, French Secretary of State for the 
Associated States, told the American Ambassador to Indochina, Donald Heath, 
then in Paris, that no French military authority still believed a victory 
was possible in Indochina without United States air and naval intervention, 
and that such action should be indicated after the impending failure of 
the .Indochina phase of the Geneva Conference. J[jj 

■' On April 22, Foreign Mnister Bidault, with General Ely, sug¬ 

gested to Secretary Dulles that there should be emergency consultation 
between' General Navarre and American military commanders in Indochina. 

The Foreign Minister indicated that, although he had been opposed to inter¬ 
nationalizing the war, he would now favor it with United States participa¬ 
tion if that would save Dien Bien Phu. 

On April 23 the French Under Secretary of State, Andr^ 
Bougenot, in the presence of Premier Laniel, suggested to Douglas MacArthur 
II, Counselor of the Department of State, that the United States could 
commit its naval aircraft to the battle at Dien Bien Phu without risking 
American prestige or committing an act of belligerency by placing such 
aircraft, painted with French insignia and construed as part of the French 
Foreign Legion, under nominal French command for an isolated action con¬ 
sisting of air strikes lasting two or three days. JQJ 

On the same day Foreign Minister Bidault showed the Secretary 
a message from General Navarre in which the French commander said that the 
situation at Dien Bien Phu was desperate and that he believed that the only 
alternatives were (l) Operation VAUTOUR, massive B-29 bombing (which 
Secretary Dulles understood would be a United States operation from bases 
outside Indochina), or (2) a French Union request for a cease-fire (which . 
the Secretary assumed would be at Dien Bien Phu only, but which General 
Navarre, as it turned out, meant should apply to all of Indochina). 40/ 

4. Final U.S. Position Before Geneva 
a. Exchanges with the French 

The American response to these various suggestions was to 
reiterate to the French the necessary preconditions for American inter- . 
vention: (l) complete independence for the Associated States; (2) Con¬ 

gressional authorization; (3) 3- coalition that would include the United 
Kingdom. 41/ In relation to the need for a coalition. Secretary Dulles 
in Paris and Under Secretary W. Bedell Smith in Washington suggested to 
French officials that France, in the same way as it had asked for America 
air intervention in Indochina, should appeal for British intervention 
there. 42/ 

Before leaving Paris for Geneva, Secretary Dulles gave Foreign 
Minister Bidault a letter replying to General Navarre's suggestion that 
United States air intervention at Dien Bien Phu was the sole alternative 
to a cease-fire. In this letter, the Secretary stated again the necessary 
















preconditions for United States intervention, and contended that if 
Dien Bien Hiu fell there was po reason that this should make it necessary 
to plead for a cease-fire, The French Foreign Minister, in a letter 

limited to the military consequences of United States intervention, 
replied that in the opinion of French military experts "a massive inter¬ 
vention of American aviation would still be able to save the garrison." 44/ 

b. Exchanges vrith the U.K. 

i 

; In the discussions with the British, meanv/hile, the United 

States had tried both to induce the United Kingdom to participate in a 
joint Anglo-American air and naval intervention at Dien Bien Phu and to 
persuade the United Kingdom that the prompt organization of a collective 
defense in Southeast Asia was necessary to bolster the French in Indo¬ 
china. 4^/ 


But the British indicated that they would make no commitment 
to intervene militarily in Indochina and wished to postpone conversations 
on collective defense arrangements until after the Geneva Conference. 

Foreign Secretary Eden told Secretary Dulles on April 24 that the British 
did not want at this juncture to intervene in the Indochina War. 46/ 
Immediately afterward Eden returned to London for a special Cabinet meeting 
on the Indochina crisis which was held on April 25. Prime Minister Churchill 
reported to the House of Commons two days later that the British Government 
was "not prepared to ’give any undertakings about United Kingdom military 
action in Indochina in advance of the results of Geneva," and had "not 
entered into any new political or military commitments." 47/ Before 
addressing the Commons, Churchill had rejected a plea from French Ambassador 
Ren4 Massigli, made on behalf of Premier Laniel, for a statement that Great 
Britain would join the United States and France in' defense of Dien Bien 
Phu. ^ ■ 


The United Kingdom was willing, however, to participate in 
early military discussions to consider measures which might be taken in 
Southeast Asia if Indochina were lost. Along these lines. Foreign 
Secretary Eden and Secretary Dulles had discussed tentatively on April 22 
the possibility of a secret military appraisal — by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and Thailand — of what could 
be done to bolster Thailand in the event of a French collapse in Indochina. 
The Foreign Secretary had returned to this proposition in another con¬ 
versation with Secretary Dulles the next day. 49/ ’ 

On April 30> indicating that the British were prepared to 
defend the area- outside Indochina, and possibly the free part of a parti¬ 
tioned Indochina, Eden proposed to Secretary Dulles "an immediate and 
secret joint examination of the political and military problems in creating 
a collective defense for Southeast Asia, namely: (a) nature and purpose; 
(b) membership; (c) commitments." He added that this examination should 
also cover immediate measures to strengthen Thailand. 50/ 















Secretary Dulles raised the question of early military talks 
that might strengthen the French position at the Geneva Conference at a 
meeting in Geneva on May 2 with the Foreign I-Iinisters of Australia and 
New Zealand, partners of the United States in the ANZUS organization. 

The three agreed at this meeting that there should be five-power military 
talks in Washington among the AWZUS powers, the United Kingdom, and 
France, with the possible participation of Thailand. 3l/ 

i c. The Washington Viewpoint 

In Washington in the meantime, the President on April 26, 
the opening date of the Geneva Conference, told a group of Republican 
leaders that it would be a "tragic error" for the United States to intervene 
unilaterally as a partner of F rance in the Indochina struggle. $2/ Two 
days later, in a discussion with Under Secretary W. Bedell Smith, Presi¬ 
dential Assistant Robert Cutler, and Admiral Radford (who had just been 
to London and had talked with the British Chiefs of Staff and Prime 
Minister Churchill), ^2/ the President expressed disappointment over the 
British attitude of refraining from active participation in discussions 
on a Southeast Asian collective security arrangement before the end of the 
Geneva Conference. President Eisenhower, in this discussion, reiterated 
his firm decision that there would be no United States military intervention 
in Indochina by executive acU-on. He urged his aides to provide help to 
the French in repairing three airfields in Indochina but to avoid any undue 
risk of involving the United.States in combat operations. ^4/ 

The feasibility of American intervention at Dien Bien ihu 
was finally removed with the fall of that fortress on May 7* President 
Eisenhower sent messages to the President of France, Rend Coty, and to 
the Chief of State of Vietnam, Bao Dai, praising the defenders of Dien 
Bien Phu and stressing the determination of the free world to remain 
"faithful to the causes for which they fought." 33/ 

5 . Reappraisal of Domino Theory APter Dien Bien Riu 

The fall of Dien Bien Phu, and the failure to organize an inter¬ 
vention through "united action" prior to the opening of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference in late April, 1954, led to a reappraisal of the "domino, theory" 
which had been at the center of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia since the . 
late 1940 's. The loss of Tonkin, or Vietnam, or perhaps even all of 
Indochina, was no longer considered to lead inexorably to the loss to 
Communism of aJLl of Southeast Asia. 

Accordingly, Secretary Dulles in a press conference on May li 
(four days after the French surrender at Dien Bien Ihu) observed that 
"Southeast Asia could be secured even without perhaps Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia." He went on to note that although he would not want to under¬ 
estimate the importance of these countries he would not want either to. 
give the impression that "if events that we could not control, and which 
we do not anticipate, should lead to their being los.t that we would 

















consider the whole situation hopeless and we would give up in despair ..." 
36 / In a remark at the press conference that was later deleted from the 
official transcript, Dulles said that Laos and Cambodia were "important 
but by no means essential" because they were poor countries with meager 
populations. 37/ 

Later, as the U.S. became reconciled to a political settlement 
at Geneva which would yield northern Vietnam to the Ho Chi Minh regime, 
the concept of "united action" was given a new twist. It now was trans¬ 
formed into an attempt to organize a long-range collective defense alliance 
which would offset the setback in Indochina and prevent further losses. 

That long-feared setback was-now perceived to be less serious than had 
once been envisaged. The loss of Tonkin was no longer seen as leading 
necessarily to a Communist take-over of other territory between China and 
the American shore. Eventually, in SEATO, the U.S. sought to create an 
alliance which would be strong enough to withstand the fall of one such 
domino. 















